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Let  it  he  impressed  upon  your  Minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  Children,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  the  Palladium  of  all  the  Civil, 
Political  and  Religious  Rights  of  Freemen. — Junius.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  ♦  ♦  abridging  the  Freedom  of  Speech  or  of  the 
Press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  Peaceably  to  Assemble  *  *  * — First  Amendment  United  States  Constitution,  December  15.  1791. 
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APRIL  notched 
the  highest  DAILY 

CIRCULATION 

in  Chicago  Tribune  History 

865,986 


XET  PAID 


4  PRII., — a  month  of  (ieelining  eireulation  for  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers — gave  the  Chicago 
Tribune  the  largest  daily  eireulation  of  any  month 
in  Tribune  history — 86.5,986  net  paid! 

The  biggest  gains  were  seoreii  in  the  city  of  (ihirago. 
To  roil  up  the  largest  city  eireulation  ever  attained 
by  any  Chicago  daily  newspaper,  the  Tribune  sold 
more  than  copies  within  the  municipal 

boundaries  of  Chicago  alone.  This  was  a  gain  of 
nearly  17,000  copies  over  the  ilaily  average  for  the 
six  months  ended  .March  31,  1929,  and  gave 

advertisers  a  6-1%  coverage  of  the  city's  79.5,98.3 
families. 

The  Tribune's  city  and  suburban  circulation  of 
676,214  also  hung  up  a  new  all-time  high.  Caining 


more  than  3,INI0  in  snhiirhs  alone,  the  Tribune  gave 
ailvertisers  the  overwhelming  coverage  of  6.3^^  of 
metrop<ditan  (ihicago's  1,067,767  families. 

These  gains  place  the  Chicago  rrihnne  in  a  better 
position  than  ever  to  do  your  (Chicago  advertising 
job.  For  volume  sales  this  spring  and  summer  in 
this  two  billion  dollar  market,  concentrate  your 
advertising  in  the  «>n<*  Chicago  newspaper  that  now 
more  than  ever  can  d«i  lii<‘  j«d)  alone! 


(lIIikaflB  OiilnmE 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


JJ  / 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENTS 


with  One  Undivided  Responsibility  to  Fit  any  Requirement 


SCOTT  Newspaper  Presses 

are  built  in  two  Styles:  “Multi-Unit”  and  “Straight-Unit”.  Each  Style  is  also  built  in 
three  Forms:  Floor-fed,  Underfed  Mezzanine  and  Underfed  Balcony.  All  are  avail¬ 
able  in  two  Models: 


400  Cylinder  R.P,M, 

Scott  Standard  Model  —  the  Fastest  Standard  Newspaper  Press  built.  Intended  for 
re^^ular  every-day  operation  at  36,000  to  42,000  per  hour,  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
48.000  per  hour  when  extra  speed  is  needed. 


500  Cylinder  R.P.M, 

Scott  “Extra-Hig/i-Speed”  Model  —  For  regular  daily  operation  at  50,000  to  55,000 
per  hour,  with  60.000  and  higher  speeds  when  necessary  and  practical. 


SCOTT  Folders 


are  the  ONLY  Folders  regularly  handling  68,  72,  76  and  80  page  newspapers  at  one 
time  without  difficulty.  No  other  folders  can  he  depended  upon  to  produce  these  large 
newspapers.  Scott  Folders  will  handle  96  pages. 


SCOTT  3 -Roll  Stamls 


with  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Control  are  the  ONLY  Reels  with  entirely  automatic 
and  instantaneous  Tension  Control,  without  using  any  running  or  stationary  belts,  with¬ 
out  roughing  the  surface  of  the  newsprint,  end  without  any  lag  in  their  operation. 


“MULTI-UNir’  or  STRAIGHT-UNIT"  PRESSES 


CYLINDER  SPEED  —  400  R.P.M. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plain fiehl,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Acldre,*;  W.tl.TM'OTT  YORK 


14S7  BroadnaVf  New  York  City 


Monadnork  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ill*  I  \ 


ML 


OriKHiU  Mcond  clau  entries:  The  Jovemsust,  March  24th,  1884;  NEWsrarEaDOH,  March  1892;  The  Foubth  Estate,  March  1st,  1894;  The  Editos  &  Pvblishee,  December  7th,  1901;  The 
Eoitoe  &  PuBLisHEE  ANB  JotTBNALisT,  October  30th,  1909;  Advebtisimg,  February  7th,  1925;  Eoit'jb  &  Pvbusmeb,  May  11th,  1916;  Revised  entry,  Eoitob  ft  Puslishm,  The  Foubth  Esiats. 
Dvnmber  3rd,  1927,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3rd,  1879  and  additional  second  class  entry  at  Albany,  N,  Y,,  issued  every  Saturday  by  The  Eoitoe  ft  l*c>* 
LisBEB  CoMBAMT,  James  Wright  Brown,  President.  Office  of  publication.  General  and  ^itorial  offices.  Suite  1700,  Times  Buildine,  New  York. 
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our  readern  uerer 

/<aU  to  respond  .  .  .  V 


The  advertii^er  who  naid  tliiii  han  thoroughly  te.**t(‘d  reader-iiitere^it  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Sunday  Ma|;a/Jne  Se<*lion.  'I'he  iiever-failinjj 
reH|)on»4e  he  has  gotten  eonfirins  the  Herald  Tribune  .Vlagazine  Seetioirs 
p«»wer  to  hold  the  unfailing  interest  of  its  readers. 

Such  reader-interest  has  its  basis  in  sound  editorial  policy  and  e<»n- 
tinning  high  cpiality  of  c<»ntent;  in  ideal  balance  of  c«>nlent  between 
matters  4»f  moment  and  the  lighter  ami  hum<»r<»us  phases  <»f  conteniporarv 
living;  and  in  the  prestige  of  its  contributors.  The  Maga/Jne  Secli<m  has 
the  confidence  of  the  worhrs  foremost  minds. 

While  the  contributors  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Maga/.ine 
change  from  week  to  week,  a  definite  standard  of  importance  is  main¬ 
tained  in  each  issue.  For  instance,  within  the  past  few  months,  such  men 
as  John  Erskine,  Albert  Payson  Terhiine,  Henry  Ford,  Dr.  ^  illiam  A. 
White,  to  mention  hut  a  very  few,  have  written  fiir  the  Magazine. 


•flasiaziae  iriiii 

J’he  New  YOrk  Herald  Tribune  Siimlay  Ylagazine  Section  is  r«*a<l  by  more 
than  f  families  every  Sumlay. 'Fhis  coverage  has  its  maximum  <h“n- 

sity  in  the  ht'tU'r  residential  <listricts  of  the  New'  York  metropolitan 
market  —  where  (‘urning  power  is  dominant. 

That  advertisers  appreciate  both  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the 
rich  market  that  the  New  Y^trk  Herald  Tribune  M:igazine  offers  is  sh<»wn 
hy  its  growth  in  advertising  lineage.  In  1927,  the  gain  was  .Yi,2f7  lines 
over  1926;  in  1928,  the  gain  4iver  1927  was  .57,447  lines.  Ami  the 
first  four  months  of  1929  show  further  gains  4>ver  the  corresponding 
period  of  1928. 

Through  hluck-and-w  hite  ami  exceptional  2-<;<»lor,  8-<*oh»r  and  ‘f-color 
printing,  the  New  York  Herahl  Tribune  Magazine  Secti4»n  offers  a«lver- 
tisers  a  medium  and  audience  comparable  to  that  <»f  the  better  p<»pular 
magazine's  at  considerably  less  cost  per  thousand  readers. 


tuvveaxi ii#/  Srhedutex 

I’lal  Ino.,  advrrliMinit  aiienlN, 

m'ikIh  iiicrt-u.Hcd  iiittertions 

f«»r  ilH  flii'iit,  Tli»-  l.ivins  Tiw  t^uild, 
anti  “This  advrrtiHiiiK  drpeiidH 

for  ilM  oil  liiivr't  r<*Mull!i.  Your 

rrailrr^  liaio  iu-v«*r  faili*d  to  mipoiid 
j{«‘urroii*il> 

rx 

V  HiiiKli'  |>aK«*  (K(Nt  Iiiii'm)  advrrIiM'ment 
oil  till-  .Ni-m  Kli'i'lrir  ltaii«ii-U  aulicr  in 
thi*  tti-rald  't'riliiiiir  Sunday  >ta^azinf‘ 
Sfi'lioii  |iroilii<'<*d  for  tin*  itandi- 
.\|i|iliaiir<- <  .or|Miralioii  nion*  than  200 
iiiqiiirifH  at  ai'OHt  ofli'MH  than  {irr 

■  n«|iiiry  iih  aiiaiiiMl  T.i  iiifiiiirifH  from 
a  1120-liiii'  adii'rliM-ini'iit  in  thrr« 
Nm  York  <■ll‘ninK  nt‘MM|Mip<'r»,  at  an 
avera^i*  i-onI  of  ifi.'tH  pi'r  ini|iiiry. 

itradx  the  Ijixt 

Fri'd  It.  Yali-f*  Adit-rtiMiiiR  <'o.,  wayH  of 
the  adirrtiHiiiK  i-ainiiaiKn  in  the 
llrrald  'I'rihiiiif  Maau/.iiif  Si^'tion  for 
t  hfir  «■li•■nl,  I  nll■rnalional  %tat«‘  4  Uim- 
paiiy :  '‘iti'HiillH  liaii*  Imi'ii  mo  gratify  iiia 
.  .  .  till*  Ni*u  ^  ork  ili'ralfl  'I'rihiiiir 
Ataaa/.iiu*  Si'i'lion  im  at  I  hr  hi'ad  of  tin* 
list  of  iiImiiiI  .‘t.i  piihiii'ations  which  wc 
arc  iiMiiif;," 

•  thftrr  the  •irerapr 

The  IVInian  liiHtiliilcof  \nicrica,  Inc., 
in  iiicrciiHiiiK  full  pace  HchciliilcM, 
wrilcM,  after  Mcvi-ral  ycarM*  umc  of  the 
llcralil  'I'rihiine  Macazinc  Si'clion: 

c  haic  alwayH  found  Ihccharacler 
of  I  he  rcpIicN  from  the  I  Icrald  'I'rihiine 
Macazinc  Seel  ion  ahoic  the  aicrace 
...  (incrcaHcil  hcIiciIuIcn)  in  the  niOHt 
conviiu'iiiK  ciidenceof  our  liifch  rciturd 
for  ilH  rcHull-priMliiciiiK  ipialilicH.'* 

Mjitrffrxt  Wtimttr 

i'uxh  Sulrx 

Tcrride  S|K-«-ially  4  In..  wrili-H!  **W« 
liaic  Im-cii  runiiinc  nuMicralc  Miz.iil  atl- 
if'rliMiiiK  in  your  .Sunday  Macazine 
Scclioii  Mince  hiMl  fall,  olfcriiic  your 
rcadcrM  our  .Si\-in-4  tnc  Mi,-<-idor  |M‘n- 
cil.  1 1  ciicM  iiM  pIcaMiirc  to  tell  you  that 
your  pa|M-r  Iuim  hroui!hl  iim  caHh  miiIcm 
ill  coiiMiilcraldy  larifcr  volume  than 
any  other  .Siimlay  |ia|K-r  on  our  liMt.’* 


NEW 


l'llll.\UFI.IMIIA 
Kelly-Smith  <!om|>anjr 
\llanlie  itiiilding 


M-IW  YUKK 
Main  4>fliee 
22.'>  \ieiit  1411  h  St 


/" 


u 


is  needed  to  pre- 
pare  a  meal  is  a  good 
rook,  and  not  an  army  of 
potato  peelers. 

Advertising  men  are  also 
coming  to  recognize  the 
“categorical  imperative”  that 
agate  lines  recjuire  not  mere 
distribution  alone,  but  sclect- 
we  distrihtitiori,  as  a  waste 
preventing,  efficiency  devel¬ 
oping  factor  in  sales-making 
via  the  printed  word. 

All  that  any  medium  may 
hope  to  do  with  advertising 
is  to  carry  it  to  people,  at  the 
same  time  coloring  the  adver¬ 


tising  presentment  with  the 
brush  that  is  dipped  in  the 
dye  of  its  own  character  and 
make-up.  The  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  ( much  abused  word )  is 
still  the  objective  point  of 
sales-making — not  everybody 
but  somebody — not  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roc,  but  John 
Doe. 

In  the  Detroit  market  Mie 
Free  Press  is  assisting  for¬ 
ward-thinking  space  buyers, 
merchants  and  manufacturers 
to  both  move  merchandise 
and  mould  minds  in  a  selected 
circulation  group,  big  enough 


to  be  called  a  mass,  if  you 
insist  on  it,  but  not  too  big 
to  be  a  mess.  Here  is  cover¬ 
age  at  one  low  advertising 
cost  —  at  a  one  low  sales 
producing  cost  —  to  people 
who  count  in  this  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  that  count. 

This  newspaper  permits  good 
advertising  to  address  the 
intelligent  minds  and  the 
buying  purses  in  the  F'ourth 
Market  when  expression  for 
impression’s  sake  is  at  the 
highest  level  of  attention 
value,  for  it  is  the  only  morn¬ 
ing  marketer  in  a  three  mil¬ 
lion  population  area. 


ali|r  irtrott  Mm  Jprraa 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN  INC.,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 

Principle 

of 

Selection 
is  Rejection 
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he  ^Hip-to-date 
circulation  story  of  the 
evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  situation  in  Pittsburgh 
proves  the  real  importance 
of  the  Sun-Telegraph  for 
proper  and  successful  cover¬ 
age  of  America’s  5th  Market 


(.ompiled  from  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Stntemertts 
for  six  months' 
period  entlinfi 
March  3 1  st. 


SUNDAY 
SUN'TELE- 
GRAPH 


r)<»iiiiiiant  rov«Tap«*  of  Aniorica's  Slli  market  on  Sninlay  —  praelieally  equal 
coverape  «laily  —  that'll  the  ponition  the  Snii- I'eU'fjrapli  has  attained  in  le^n 
than  tMo  year»«'  time.  A  quantity  ami  a  quality  eireiilatimi,  vitally  «‘HHential 
for  ^atisfaetory  eoverape  of  the  preat  ami  proj^peroiiis  I'ittHhnr^h  market. 


THE  PHTSBI  UGH 


Sun-Telegraph 


National  Adrertimnft  Representatives 

PAl  L  BLOCK,  Ine. 


NF.U’  YORK 


<  Hl<  \<.0 


I'llll.AIIFI.eill  \ 


!HAN  KKANCISIO 


ONE  OF  THE  28  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BY  MORE  THAN  20  MILLION 
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-OCLSED 


IN  A 


Newspaper. 

. THE  BUSY  LIFE 

CF  America's  third  city 


l*liiladcl|»hiii  ...  a  \aMl  oiillrl  for  the 
maniifarliirrr  of  a  fine  itroducl. 

Forty*ff»iir  llioiiNand  r<-lail«-rH.  tit— 

|tarlnifnt  Mlttrt-M  ttttfrint!  t-ily  hltN-ltM. 
Fite  thttiiHaiid  tthttIfKalfrKttilh  the  ^tHtd^ 
ttf  lilt*  tttirld  ill  ihfir  HliM'k>>. 

A  iielttork  of  railways  ltriiit’’iit:  exIeiiMitt- 
MiihurliH  floMt*  to  ihf  fily'n  tfiilfr.  <>rfat 
ships  |i|yin|t  ihfir  trade  tt  it  hdiHlaiil  |M»rlN. 

More  than  Itttt  million  |>eople  to  Im^ 
elothetl  and  fed.  More  than  six  hiindrt'ti 
thoiiMi  nd  lionifH  lodo  I  heirshoppiiiK  here. 

A  |irx‘al  market  .  .  .  and  a  market  olfer- 
inft  the  adterliser  a  unique  up|M>rt unity. 

For  the  husv  life  of  4raerica'M  Third 


faly  is  ftM-iisetl  in  a  preat  nettHpa|>er  — 
I'he  Ktenini;  Itiilletiii. 

(lOO.OtM)  homes  .  .  .  .>I8..')T‘I  net  paid 
averaite  tlaily  rireiilalioii.  A  iiettspa|M'r 

I 

eoterafie  lliul  has  no  parallel  in  all  the 
{treat  inarkelH  of  Amerit-a. 

Philatlelphiu  .  .  .  the  eily  of  honii's;  The 
Itiillelin  ...  the  iiettspaiM-r  of  the  home. 

>4  innini;  eoiilidence  ht  its  sane,  moder¬ 
ate  spirit.  AtoiiliiiK  sensations  and  ex¬ 
tremes  in  hantilini:  netts. 

L  si  Ilf!  no  pri'iiiiums  or  eonlests  In  in¬ 
flate  its  sales.  Uiiildinit  on  merit  alone. 

t.mtt iiift  from  a  fett  thousand  readers  in 
189.>.  to  mure  than  half  a  million  today. 


The  larizest  hy  far  in  its  eily.  One  ttf  the 
ycreal  neHspa|H'rs  of  \nieriea. 

Ilert — at  one  atlterlisini:  eost  (and  a  low 
eosi)  your  sales  nieHsa;.'e  is  stH'ii  ...  is 
read  —  in  nearly  etery  home  in  iheeoiin- 
Iry's  third  larttesl  market. 

Here— the  eoniidenee  tton  hy  a  tliird- 
l-<■ntury  of  nettspaper  elTorl.  shortens 
the  sales  road  for  your  prodiiel  in  the 
I’hiladelphia  home. 


A  Solid  Substantial  Gfou  th 
A  quality  growth !  Extended  over  a  loiiit 
period.  The  Bulletin  ii  sold  solely  on  its 
merits  as  a  6ne  newspaper,  —  without 
premium,  priae  or  contest  In  1928  the 
net  paid  daily  averase  was  S48,si  t  copies. 


Wm  CEfening  Bulletin 


Wew  Tark  Office:  247  Park  Arenoa 

iahicapa  Mirhlaan  Avrnue 

l>rtroiC  (Mim  .721  laafayettr  Roiilrrard 
Smm  E'raocia«*o  (NTir^t  1411  Alaikrt  Htrrat 


City  Hall  Square 

PHILADELPHIA 


" Busmtss-Man  Ctnulation" 

There  are  over  1  <>6,000  business  leaders  in  Philadelphia, 
(From  the  Office  of  City  Statistician.)  .Small  cir¬ 
culations  can  not  reach  this  itreat  proup  of  Philadelphia 
business  men  who  control  larKe  purchases.  Thorough 
coverage  of  this  important  gr<  up  is  assured  by  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin's  more  than  half-a-milli  n  daily  circu  al.on. 


Copgrtfhl,  l»fH,  HulitUn  Co 
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^  I.  P.  &  P.  Sought  To  Buy  Interest  In  Score 
of  Influential  Dailies,  U.S.  Probe  Reveals 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  K.  C.  Star,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Booth  Cjroup  .Among 
Those  Desired,  Publisher  Says — Gannett,  Hall,  L.a  Varre  Also  Testify 


(Hy  Telegraph  to  Kditoii  &  Publisrei) 
yiRTL^ALl-Y  fvcrj  state  of  the  Rocky 
*  nmuDtains  has  been  the  scene  of  actual 
nr  iKitential  oiK-ratioiis  of  utility  inter- 
pts  in  the  purclia.se  of  American  news¬ 
paper-..  testinumy  in  the  I'erleral  Trade 
fnminission  power  ini|uiry  during  the 
past  week  showed. 

The  extent  of  these  ojR-ratioiis  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  earlier  informa- 
tum  furnished  hy  .\rchihahl  R.  Clraustein. 
president  of  the  International  PaiK-r  and 
Power  Company,  as  to  linancinK  of  13 
*wsi)ai)er  purchases.  Those  who  have 
trstified  thus  far  in  rounding  out  the  de- 
aiU  of  the  picture  framed  by  (iraustein 
include  Harold  Hall  and  W  illiam  I.a- 
Varre.  purchasers  of  four  southern 
Riier,  and  negotiators  for  a  score 
»ire ;  .Samuel  E.  Thomason,  with  John 
Mewart  Bryan,  the  publisher  of  papers 
'rwMced  in  part  by  the  I.  P.  and  also 
ncRotiator  for  more  than  a  score  of 
pipers :  Frank  E.  Gannett,  head  of  the 
•anrift  Rroup,  who  borrowed  and  paid 
lack  to  the  I.  P.  more  than  $2,000,000; 
F.  B.  JefFress,  publisher  of  the  Crrnis- 
Wo  ex.  C.)  Xews;  Richard  Grozier, 
pohlisher  of  the  Rosloti  Post:  Frank  D. 
fonierford.  president  of  the  Xew  Eiir- 
IiikI  Power  .Association ;  ChanninR  Cox, 
iiirmer  Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
'•  r.  Head,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
llir  1.  P.  &  P.  The  two  most  startliiiR  de- 
itlopments  of  the  latest  testimony  covered 
ky  EruTOR  &  Priti.iSHF.R  were  submission 
h  Mr.  Gratistein  at  the  request  of  JikIkc 
Gilbert  Healy,  Commission  counsel,  of 
1  statement  of  I.  P.  &  P.  power  holdings 
'^tside  Xew  York  and  Xew  England, 
'  by  Mr.  Grozier  of  a  letter  written 
k'  C.  R.  Carberry,  managing  etlitor  of 
liif  Poston  Post,  stating  that  Charles 
H'Malley  “said  he  was  authorized  to 
■'ffrr  $2n.000.(KK)  cash  for  the  Post’’  for 
:h<-  Insull  people."  Judge  Healy  ad- 
fcred  the  Graustein  statement  following 
Hr.  Head’s  testimony  Thursday,  .Strong 
atVrence  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  state- 
•imt  that  acquisition  of  pajK^rs  in  the 
“sith  and  west  has  “followed  the  flag" 
-I  priwer  control.  The  statement  shows 
^t  the  I.  P.  has  acquired  five  develop- 
•eiifs  and  three  undeveloned  sites  in 
Pmiisylvania.  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
^ith  Carolina.  These  power  projects 
'ill.  with  future  storage  development, 
'''Uplv  .s27. .'>00.000  kilowatt  hours  annu- 
y.  ■  Of  that  total.  .W..S0O.0O0  will  be 
liable  for  wholesaling  to  local  utili- 

!»« 

The  most  recent  of  these  acquisitions 
;  the  .Santee-Conj»er  develooment  on  the 
'intee  and  Cooper  rivers  in  South  Caro¬ 
ls  This  project  alone  has  a  iKitential 
►wer  of  400.000,000  kilowatt  hours, 
"’■rrshadowing  the  possibilities  of  all  the 
'tl#r  projects.  Three- fourths  of  its 
>^wer  would  be  available  for  wholesaling 
•'local  utilities  after  needs  of  the  I.  P. 
''*'1  been  satisfied. 

This  property  was  acciuired  last  year, 
••d  parallels  closely  the  beginning  of  the 
:  C  ies  of  Hall  and  T,aVarre  in  the 
"hti'nt  region.  Its  present  owner  is 
as  the  South  Carolina  Columbian 
S'lw.iy  and  Xavigation  Company.  The 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Waihington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

other  projcct>  included  are :  York  Haven,  with  the  I.  P.  h.xl  been  publicl>  m.ide 
Pa.,  on  the  .Suxiuehanna  river,  with  a  known  onI\  alter  they  had  been  published 
l)ro<luction  capacity  of  l.^.OtHMXKI  kilowatt  in  another  newspai>er.  He  said  that  the 
hours;  Menominee,  Mich.,  on  the  Meno-  statement  h.id  been  submitted  to  the  post- 


minee  river,  with  the  same  capacity;  the 
Park  mill.  Marinette.  Mich.,  on  the  Meno- 


ortice  dep.'irtmeiit  early  in  .\)iril  instead  oi 
oil  .\pril  1(1,  the  last  legal  day,  but  th.it 


minee,  with  a  capacity  of  i.i.IKKt.OOP  kilo-  the  lilanks  for  circulation  figures  had 
watt  hours;  Lower  Ocotito  falls,  Wis.,  not  In-en  tilled  in,  tints  c.nising  delay  in 
on  the  Oconto  river,  with  a  capacity  of  final  tiling. 


22.,'^K)(KX)  kilowatt  hours;  I'piier  Oconto 


He  did  not  believe  that  the  connection 


falls,  on  the  same  river,  with  a  capacity  b.id  Ih-cii  withheld  until  it  was  forced 
of  g.2(X).(XX)  kilowatt  hours;  (.'happie  iiimhi  the  two  ]ia|icis  by  other  imblica- 
rapids,  Wis.,  also  on  the  Menominee,  tioiis.  His  answers  showed  that  the  I  P. 
with  a  potential  capacity  of  .11,000,000  regarded  the  two  young  men  in  this  light, 
kilowatt  hotirs ;  Flat  Rock,  Wis.,  also  on  .i  vastly  diflerent  light  from  the  view 
the  Oconto,  with  a  capacity  of  lO.RtXt.tXKt  which  they  took  themselves, 
kilowatt  hours.  The  sites  at  (.'happie  .'snpplemenling  Head's  testimony  was 
Ra|>ids  and  Flat  Rock  are  as  yet  unrievel-  another  exhibit,  a  complete  survey  of 
oped.  their  activities  to  Jan.  h>.  the  date  of 

Of  those  listed  alnive,  the  (  ontinental  the  rejiort.  ;it  which  time  negoti.itioiis 
Paper  and  Bag  Comi>any  is  listed  as  for  the  .Augusta  (  hroniele  had  been 
owning  the  first  four  and  the  I'nion  eoiicluded. 

Falls*  Power  Company  as  owning  the  last  The  "investment  high  s|Mits”  u|>on 
three.  The  Continental  is  a  subsidiary  which  they  reported  "we  can  ultimately 

of  the  1.  P.  &  P.,  while  the  Cnion  balls  buy  in  all  these  cities,"  inchi<le<l :  .\she- 
Comjiany  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Con-  ville.  (ireenville,  ,>'part.inburg.  (  ohinibia. 
tinental.  .\ugusta,  .Athens,  ( ia. ;  .ind  .\nderson. 

The  flate  of  purchase  of  the  btige  S.  (  .  .\t  this  time  the  I  ohunbi.i  and 


tinental.  .\ugusta,  .Athens,  ( ia. ;  .ind  .\nderson. 

The  flate  of  purchase  of  the  bttge  S.  (  .  .\t  this  time  the  (  ohunbi.i  and 

.Santee-Cooper  site  in  South  Carolina  Spartanburg  negotiations  were  in  such 

was  .March  28.  l‘)28.  This  was  less  than  progress  that  they  might  "come  to  a 

six  months  before  LaA'arre  and  Hall  lu-ail"  any  day. 


conferred  with  Presklent  Graustein. 


In  addition  to  these  "are.is"  Hall  and 


This  memoraiulitm  from  President  l.aX'arre  named  .\tlant.i,  (.liarlotte,  Ihis- 
Gratistein  was  stibmitted  following  the  tol  and  (ireeiislMiro  as  other  high  sp,)ts 
testimony  of  Head,  who  staled  that  he  where  jiapers  could  not  be  bought  but 
was  coticerned  mainly  in  but  two  of  the  uimhi  which  they  were  keeping  an  eye. 


1.  P.  newspaper  deals,  those  with  l.a- 
Varre  and  Hall  and  with  Gannett.  He 


I'inally.  said  the  report,  "  I  here  .are  ,t 
number  of  subsidi.iiy  points  which  we 


repeated  substantially  the  testimonv  of  have  checked,  where  it  would  be  giHijl 
Graustein  and  much  of  that  of  La  Varre  judgment  for  ns  to  buy  the  ii.qM-rs  shoiiUI 
and  Hall,  and  stibmitted  in  detail  a  state-  wc  Ik-  able  to  link  them  with  major 
ment  covering  advances  of  the  1.  IV  &  P.  emters.  .\l|  these  jiajiers  lan  be  pur- 
to  the  two  young  men.  This  statement  chased  at  sm.ill  investment:  ( iadsden. 
totaled  $87(),000  for  purchase  of  the  .\la.;  Greenwood.  .>s.  ( '. ;  Hender.son- 
papers,  as  testified  by  I.a Varre  and  (Iran-  ville,  X.  C. ;  (lastonia,  .\.  (  High 
stein  and  $2*1.2^>4  for  the  mttch-debated  Point.  X.  (’.;  Salisbury,  ( '. ;  ( i.iiiies- 
“exiienses”  of  the  two.  ville.  Ga.;  Rome.  (la.;  (  olumbus.  (l.i  ' 

This  latter  sum  is  to  be  repaid  as  part  After  mentioning  the  P.einberg  I'.ibric 
of  the  “capitalization”  of  the  four  papers  .Mills,  the  .\merican  ( ilanzstolT  Rayon 


purchased,  he  said. 


Cor|H  (ration -Ixitb  involved  in  recent 


Heail  also  vvanteil  to  make  it  rlear  that  strike  troubles  the  rejiort  adds  the  fol- 


ihe  present  ownership  of  LaVarre  and 
Hall  of  the  four  paners  constitutes  a 


(Wing  iH-rtinent  comment  : 

"The  nevvlv  established  R.tvon  .Mills 


“transition  tK-riod."  \\  hen  it  is  seen  how  will  bring  in  during  the  next  two  years 
things  work  mit,  he  said,  a  new  capital-  a  number  of  garment  and  cloth  maini- 
ization  arrangement  will  be  entered  into,  facturers  who  will  .ibsorb  much  of  the 
This  testimony  left  open  to  serious  ques-  raw  matiri.ds  ami  will,  of  course,  fatten 
tion,  it  was  apiiarent.  that  of  LaA’arre  the  area’s  payrolls.  Important  note: 
and  Hall  that  they  are  sole  owners  and  I'be  negro  populatiidi  of  ibis  territory  is 
that  the  I.  P.  has  no  voice  in  the  affairs  less  than  two  per  eeiit."  .\s  for  papers 


of  their  pain-rs. 


in  this  territory,  he  ailded  that  "Judge 


.Arra»"ements  with  Thomason  and  Roln-rt  L.  Pennington  of  Bristol  is  nego- 

Rryan.  he  jKdnted  out,  had  nassed  the  tiating  for  us  in  regard  to  the  Bristfd, 

“transition  staee."  He  insisted  that  Kings|x(rt  and  Johnson  (  ity  [laiiers,” 

LaA’arre  and  Hall  were  not  given  tin-  The  Grozier  letter  in  regard  to  Insull 
limited  authority  to  negotiate  lor  naiK-rs.  interests  gave  an  entirely  new  twist  to 

That  there  was  no  fixeil  "Ian  whereby  the  investigation.  It  came  as  a  distinct 

they  were  to  buv  UP'H’rs.  but  only  that  surprise  to  Jmlgc  Healy,  himself,  who 

thev  were  to  submit  prop.(saIs  for  imli-  made  it  clear  purjiosely  that  the  Com- 

vidual  pajwrs  subject  to  I.  P.  auproval,  mission  had  not  calleil  Grozier  with  the 

and  that  the  expense  money  advanced  knowledge  he  would  uncover  such  a 

was  not  salary.  story. 

In  conclusion.  Head  attempted  to  re-  The  letter  was  written  to  (jrozier  by 
fute  the  general  impression  that  the  Bos-  C.  B.  (  arberry,  managing  editor  of 
ton  Herald  and  Traveler  connections  (jrozier’s  pain-r,  tbe  Hoslon  Post. 


"(  b.irlie  (  I M.dley  w.is  in  l.c-t  night." 
it  leail.  "I  harlie  claims  he  i'  represent¬ 
ing  ibe  llisiill  peo)>le.  He  said 

he  w.is  authorized  to  offer  $2(),('(I(I.(KI() 
cash  fc(r  the  P((st.  He  said  he  could  put 
through  the  de.d  in  a  month  if  you  were 

willing  to  sell . It  m.iy  U-  these 

power  people  are  foolish  enough  to  go 
around  paying  wild  prices  for  news¬ 
papers,  .According  to  t  harlie  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  round  up  .''()  or  (lO  of  the  biggest 
papers." 

(  .irberry  said  he  thought  tliis  was 
"niue-tentlis  bliitf"  and  (irozier  (di  tbe 
'l.ind  repeated  that  they  thought 
(  t’.M.illey  "wa-  I. liking  through  his  h.it  " 

I  he  (lifer  w.is  made  to  Carberry  ,  Feb. 
17,  l'»2'<. 

( iro.'ier  also  testified  th.it  in  .1  con¬ 
ference  with  ('.  hi.  AA  ingate,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Post,  and  (  hanmng  t  ox, 
former  (lovernor  of  Masachti.selt-,  the 
rumored  sale  ol  the  Ih’rohi  ivul  I  roi  tler 
W.IS  di-scussed  at  this  ;in<l  .mother  con¬ 
ference  of  the  three,  he  said.  It  was 
agreed  that  if  any  of  these  Boston  ji.qH  rs 
were  to  be  sold,  they  wanted  to  see  to  it 
that  foreign  inlere-ts  were  keiit  out  of 
Boston.  The  meetings  took  pl.ice  last  fall. 

I■(lrmer  (  iov enior  (  ox  tn'caine  con- 
neeted  with  the  iiresent  ownershi((  of  the 
Her.ild  and  l  iaveler.  he  said,  through 
till  old  owners,  especially  .Sidney  W  ins¬ 
low,  Jr.  He  iHcame  a  sort  of  unoflicial 
loiisull.int  to  the  pajiers  ill  Dec.,  1927, 

and  said  that  ol'heials  of  the  papers  come 
to  see  him  now  almost  daily  alxiiit  invest¬ 
ment'.  liU'ine",  etc.  (  ox  org.inized.  he 
admitted.  the  Publishers’  Investment 
( 'oriioratioii,  the  subsidiary  of  the  I.  P., 
and  III  .1  statement  .submitted  for  the 
record  be  I'  listed  as  its  iiresideiit.  He 
resigned  last  month,  he  said,  but  has 
not  heard  if  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

When  the  owners  of  the  two  p,i|«-rs 
declined  to  s,ll  to  Grozier  of  the  Post, 
,is  h.id  been  suggested  at  the  earlier  eoii 
ference.  the  1.  P.  deal  was  well  under 
w.iy,  he  said.  Ih  was  authorized  by 
W  iiislow  to  mipiire  about  ixissible  sale 
of  the  post,  he  s;iid.  Hc  also  said  he  had 
gone  to  sie  W.  ( t.  Taylor  of  the  lilohc 
in  reg.ird  to  coiisoliilation  of  the  ( ilolic 
.Old  Traveler,  hut  that  Taylor  w.i'  not 
interested. 

His  only  utility  connection,  he  con¬ 
cluded.  is  as  :i  trustee  of  the  .Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ctility  Associates,  .iwiiing  sev¬ 
eral  small  coin))anies. 

(  omerford,  president  of  the  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  power  .Association,  gave  in  soni* 
detail  the  holdings  of  the  association,  anil 
the  relationsliiiis  of  himself  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  directors  of  the  company  with  the 
I.  P.  He  himself  is  a  director  of  the 
I.  P.  it  P.,  but  said  he  knows  n((thing 
alMiiit  the  paper  btisiness. 

He  protesteil.  he  said,  to  (iraustein 
liersoiially ,  that  the  |iolicy  of  purchasing 
liapers  was  "unwise,"  but  (lid  not  protest 
at  Ixiard  meetings. 

His  jiower  tirin  holds  no  interest  in 
any  newspaiK-r,  he  said,  and  hi-  only  con- 
nectioti  with  newspaiK'r  men  has  lieen  in 
paying  Thomas  Caretis.  tiow  AA’ashington 
corresiKduIent  of  the  Poston  Herald,  and 
"a  man  named  Sullivan’’  for  publicity. 

(Contliiiied  on  iie.rt  lyitje) 
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THOMASON,  GANNETT  EXPLAIN  I.  P.  DEALS  N 


Stenographic  Record  of  Publishers*  Testimony  Before  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington  This 
Week  in  Continuation  of  Inquiry  Into  Company’s  Newspaper  Holdings 


FOLLOWIN’G  is  a  virtually  complete  International  miKht  help  you? 
hteiuigraphic  report  of  the  testimony  A.  Mr.  Fearing  came  to  s 


ary  talks.  I  would  try  to  find  out  if  Q.  \ow,  was  there  also  some  g<'iieral 


liefore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
S.  F^  Thomason  and  Frank  E.  (lannett; 


Tamjia. 

(J.  Was  that  the  pur|»ose  of  his  trip. 


see  me  in  the  pajK-rs  could  be  bought,  and  if  so,  statement  to  the  effect  that  if  there  were 


at  what  price. 

(J.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  I'earing  some- 


other  newspapers  that  you  could  acquire, 
which  seemed  reasonably  prosperous,  the 


Mr.  Thomason,  called  as  the  first  wit-  to  tell  you  that  they  might  be  interest^  thing  about  the  C  hicago  situation  when  International  might  be  interested 


ness,  gave  his  name  as  Samuel  Emory  in  financing  newspapers; 


Thomason,  resident  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  A.  I  could  not  say  that.  He  came  to 


Tampa,  Fla.  He  stated  that  he  was  46  talk  to  me  about  the  Tamjia  Tribune  did. 


you  talked  with  him? 

.\.  It  would  Ik-  my  recollection  that  I 


years  old  and  had  been  in  the  newspaper  and  told  me  that  at  the  same  time, 
business  since  June,  1918,  when  he  lie-  Q.  What  in  substance  was  it  that 


<J.  Did  you  tell  him  something  about  newspapers? 


backing  you. 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Was  the  talk  confine<l  to  -pecific 


came  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  told  yon?  What  was  the  substance  of 
He  resigned  as  vice-president  and  general  what  he  told  you? 


Q.  What  in  substance  was  it  that  he  the  price  at  that  time? 

Id  yon?  What  was  the  substance  of  A.  1  cannot  recall.  I  prol)ably  did  tell 
liat  he  told  you?  him  the  amounts  involved. 


manager  of  that  paper  in  February,  1927,  A.  He  told  me  that  the  International  Q.  Was  there  discussion  of  any  other 
when  he  and  John  Stewart  Hryan,  pub-  Taper  Company  would  lie  interested  in  newspajK-rs  iK-tween  you  and  Mr.  F'ear- 

lisher  of  the  Richmotul  Xnos-Lcadcr,  financing  any  newspapers  in  which  I  ing? 

Ijecame  owners  of  the  Tantpa  (Fla.)  might  become  interested  provided  they  .\.  I  would  say  that  during  the  winter 


e  price  at  that  time?  .\.  No,  sir. 

A.  1  cannot  recall.  I  prol)ably  did  tell  Q.  W’as  there  any  sum  stated  that 
m  the  amounts  involved.  might  be  regarded  as  being  available  for 

Q.  Was  there  discussion  of  any  other  this  thing? 


A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  come  across  a  paper 


T  ribune. 

Question  by  Chief  Counsel  Healy  for 
the  Commission : 


.\.  I  would  say  that  during  the  winter  which  had  not  been  named  or  discussed  I 


could  ha\c  a  long-term  i>a(H;r  contract,  —my  recollection  is,  sir.  that  he  came  between  you  and  Mr.  Fearing,  and  yoal 


y.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Hryan  own  jirac-  winter  of  1928. 


Q.  Tell  me  when  that  talk  was? 

A.  I  woulfl  say  it  was  in  the  early 


back  a  second  time  to  Tampa. 


thought  it  was  a  profitable  enterprise. 


Q.  Were  other  newspaiiers  mentionerl  vou  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  In- 


tically  all  of  the  stock? 


Q.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  made  any  A.  My  recollection  would  be  that  the  money  to  buy  it? 


ternational  would  provide  you  with  the  I 


A.  We  owned  all  of  the  stiK'k  with  the  effort  to  acquire  othfe  either  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  was  mentioned,  and 


exception  of  ten  shares  owned  by  our  Chicago  iiajiers? 
attorney  and  secretary  of  the  company.  A.  I  had  had 
Q.  Was  there  any  money  in  that  en-  tors,  yes.  sir. 
terprise  which  had  lieeii  put  in  or  ad-  Q.  Were  the 


.\.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  me  to  discuss 
licago  jiajiers?  possibly  the  .\fcmf>his  Commercial  Af>-  it  with  him. 

A.  I  had  had  talks  with  their  proprie-  )<eal.  Q.  When  Mr.  Fearing  learne<l  of  > 

rs,  yes.  sir.  Q.  He  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  newspaper  that  might  possibly  lie  of- 

Q.  Were  they  anything  more  than  (Mtssible  purchase  of  those  newspapers,  fered  for  sale,  he  wrote  you  ami  told 
erely  preliminary  talks?  I  take  it.  you  aliout  it,  didn’t  he? 

.\.  Ye^.  1  would  call  them  prelimin-  A.  Yes.  (Continued  on  page  19) 


Carens  was  covering  the  Boston  state  newspaiK-r  men  in  the  group,  he  said. 


had  advanced  to  him  and  John  StewartI 


legislature,  he  admitted  in  answer  to  His  only  other  direct  press  contact,  he  Bryan  $1,630,(100.  The  total  investment! 


(iiestioning,  at  that  time,  but  he  never  said,  was  when  he  paid  Sullivan  $400  a  in  the  papers  he  and  Bryan  own,  he! 


discussed  fKilitics  or  legislation  with  him.  month  a  year  or  so  ago  to  write  press 


yanced  in  any  form  either  directly  or  merely  preliminary  talks?  I  take  it.  you  aliout  it,  didn’t  he? 

indirectly  by  a  power  company  or  by  a  Yes.  1  would  call  them  prelimin-  A.  Yes.  (Continued  on  page  19) 

iK-wsprint  manufacturing  comiiany? 

y.  it  was  entirely  your  own  affair?  INTERNATIONAL  SOUGHT  INTEREST  IN  SCORE  OF  DAILIES  1 

A.  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  invested  $650,()00.  (Continued  from  page  5) 

May  I  coirect  myself?  _ i _ 

A.  Wc  did  ^'ave  tw<i  other  associates--  (  arens  was  covering  the  Boston  state  newspaiK-r  men  in  the  group,  he  said.  had  advanced  to  him  and  John  Stewart 
four  other  assex-iates  in  our  companv  legislature,  he  admitted  in  answer  to  His  only  other  direct  press  contact,  he  Bryan  $1,630,(100.  The  total  investment 
Mr.  Bryan’s  three  children  and  a  frieiid  Muestioning,  at  that  time,  but  he  never  said,  was  when  he  paid  Sullivan  $400  a  in  the  papers  he  and  Bryan  own,  he 

of  mine  in  Chicago  bv  the  name  of  E  R  'hscussed  fKilitics  or  legislation  with  him.  month  a  year  or  so  ago  to  write  press  pointed  out,  is  $2,400,000.  The  Bryan- 

(itK-lK-l,  of  the  (ioeliel  Advertbiiig  ^  ^^ens  was  fiaid  $1.07.\  he  said,  from  releases  concerning  an  industrial  survey  Thomason  Newspapers.  Inc.,  in  which 

Agency,  who  owned  a  small  amount  of  •'^^•'■ch  1  to  June  8  of  last  year.  During  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  This  the  I.  P.  &  P.  holds  the  $1,630,000  in¬ 
stock.  ' '  time  he  engineereil  a  fwrty  of  news-  survey,  he  said  was  to  impress  the  people  terest  stated,  controls  two-thirds  of  thf 

Q.  The  situation  continued  in  that  wav  P^lH-r  men  from  all  over  New  l-aigland  of  tlxise  states  with  the  fact  that  the  common  stock,  a  million  dollars  in  dc- 

in  Tampa  up  until  alxiut  when?  ""  ^  visit  to  the  Bellows  Falls  plant  of  \.  E.  P.  A.  was  not  attempting  to  take  bentures  and  630,000  shares  of  the  (hi 

A.  Up  until  the  time  of  our  purchase  on  March  18.  "reviewed  out  of  the  States  any  power  that  the  cago  Journal;  all  the  common  and  p'l- 

of  the  Chicago  Journal.  jiress  releases."  and  wrote  an  article  for  States’  industries  might  need.  ferred  stock  of  the  Tampa  Tribune;  and 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  Journal?  Employes’  magazine.  Contact,  of  the  He  described  the  relations  of  himself  all  the  common  stock  of  the  Greensboro 

A.  In  June,  1928.  I  think  we  closed  dissociation.  and  Graustein,  admitting  that  the  latter  Record,  of  which  there  is  no  preferrod 

our  contract  in  May  of  last  year  1928  Hugh  1_  Uivering.  crlitor  of  Contact,  was  frequently  consulted,  but  maintain-  stock. 

Q.  You  had  lieen  acquainted  with  some  l"•‘•l«'•wl  priss  releases,  all  f)earing  the  ing  that  the  paper  and  fKiwer  companies  only  g^id.  besides  that  for 

of  the  men  in  the  International  Paper  tiame  of  the  .Association,  he  said.  These  were  run  separately.  Journal,  which  he  actually  attempted 

before  that,  had  you  not?  t  arens  l.K.ked  over.  The  latter  also  fur-  He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  negotiate  in  conjunction  with  the  I.  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ni.shed  personals  from  time  to  time,  he  he  knew  nothing  of  Instill  interests  fore-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Carons  was  jiaid  $1,(17.\  he  said,  from  releases  concerning  an  industrial  survey 
.March  1  to  June  8  of  last  year.  During  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  This 


that  time  he  eiigineeretl  a  jwrty  of  news- 
pajH-r  men  from  all  over  New  l-aigland  of  tlxise  states  with  the  fact  that  the  common  stock,  a  million  dollars  in  dt- 
in  a  visit  to  the  Bellows  Falls  plant  of  \.  E.  P.  A.  was  not  attempting  to  take  bentures  and  630,000  shares  of  the  (  hi 
he  .\ssoi-iatiiHi  on  March  18.  "reviewed  out  of  the  States  any  power  that  the  cago  Journal;  all  the  common  and  p'l- 


month  a  year  or  so  ago  to  write  press  pointed  out,  is  $2,400,000.  The  Bryan- 
releases  concerning  an  industrial  survey  Thomason  Newspapers.  Inc.,  in  which 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  This  the  I.  P.  &  P.  holds  the  $1,630,000  in- 
siirvey,  he  said  was  to  impress  the  people  terest  stated,  controls  two-thirds  of  thf 


the  .\ssoi-iatiiHi  on  March  18.  "reviewed  out  f>f  the  States  any  power  that  the 
press  releases."  and  wrote  an  article  for  States’  industries  might  need. 


the  Employes’  magazine.  Contact,  of  the 


ates’  industries  might  need.  ferred  stock  of  the  Tampa  Tribune;  and! 

He  described  the  relations  of  himself  all  the  common  stock  of  the  Grecnsboro| 


Hugh  1_  laivering.  cilitor  of  Contact,  was  frequently  consulted,  but  maintain- 
prepari-d  press  releases,  all  tx-aring  the  ing  that  the  paper  and  piiwer  companies 


and  Graustein,  admitting  that  the  latter  Record,  of  which  there  is  no  preferred 
was  frequently  consulted,  but  maintain-  stock. 


before  that,  had  you  not?  ^  arens  l<K>ked  over.  Ihe  latter  also  fur-  He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 

A.  Yes,  sir.  nished  personals  from  time  to  time,  he  he  knew  nothing  of  Instill  interests  forc- 

Q.  You  had  known  Mr.  Fearing,  the  •'xMcrl-  The  relations  with  Carens  start-  ing  the  combination  of  the  Massachusetts 

sales  manager,  I  think?  **''  "hen  Comerford  asked  him  to  take  I’tility  Assrxriates  or  others. 

A.  For  a  number  of  vears.  charge  of  the  newspaper  men’s  gathering  The  preceding  day  found  Thomason 

Q.  You  knew  him  pretty  well? 


j  that  the  paper  and  p<iwer  companies  „nly  1,^  said,  besides  that  for 

Te  run  separately.  Journal,  which  he  actually  attempted 

He  said,  in  answrer  to  a  question,  that  negotiate  in  conjunction  with  the  I.  P 


The  preceding  day  found  Thomason 


at  the  Bellows  Falls  plant.  It  had  just  and  Gannett,  the  two  men  most  prominent 


A.  Quite  well.  I  knew  him  when  he  oix-ned  and  Comerford  wanted  it  in  the  publishing  field  who  have  thus 


was  head  of  the  .sales  office  in  Chicago,  ^iyeii  wide  publicity.  He  furnished  a  far  testified,  on  the,  stand 


There  was  introduced  by  Judge  Healy  > 
draft  of  a  proposal  for  acquisition  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  sent  to  the  I.  P. 

This  gave  in  detail  plans  for  forminj 
a  holding  company  and  a  new  Cleveland 


Q.  When  did  you  liegin  to  negotiate  ra'lr-'ail  car  and  gave  a  luncheon  for  the 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Jixirnal?  Who  I 


owned  the  Journal? 

A.  'The  Journal  was  own«l  by  the 
legatees  of  John  C.  Eastman,  de-ceased. 
who  were  the  employes  of  the  paper, 
five  of  them. 

Q.  Before  you  bought  the  Journal  you 
were  trying  to  buy  another  iiaper  in 
Chicago,  were  you  mx? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  up  to  Chicago  di<l 
you  go  up  there  with  the  idea  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  specific  paper  or  was  the  idea  you 
wanted  to  get  into  the  newspaper  business 
in  Chicago? 

A.  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  newsjiajier 
business  in  Chicago.  I  had  been  born 
there,  lived  there  all  my  life  and  wanted 
to  go  back,  but  I  had  either  one  of  the 
two  newspapers  in  mind. 

Q  When  you  first  got  to  Chicago — 
when  was  that  and  when  did  you  first 
get  the  idea  of  going  into  one  of  these 
papers  in  CTiicago? 

A.  I  retained  my  home  in  Chicago  and 
I  went  to  Chicago  in  the  summer  of 
1927  and  I  talked  with  the  proprietors 
of  both  of  those  papers. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  discuss  this 
situation  or  the  ixissibility  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  with  anylxjdy  interested  in  the 
International? 

•A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  1  )id  you  talk  alxnit  it  with  Mr. 
Strong  of  the  Chicago  Xeu'sf 

-A.  No,  sir. 

Q  How  did  it  come  to  your  attention 
that  there  was  any  possibility  that  the 
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$S.()00,(K)0  of  seveti  per  cent  preferrri 
st(K:k.  The  purchase  price  was  set  at 
the  neighborhood  of  $21,000,000.”  b- 
connectioti  with  this  deal,  a  proposed  tv- 
adjustment  of  the  Chicago  Journal  aid 
Bryan-Thomason  Newspapers,  Inc.,  af¬ 
fairs  was  submitted.  Under  it,  the  B.  T 
N.  atrporation  was  to  issue  $1,5(X(.000 
seven  per  cent  preferred  stock.  Further 
more,  "as  and  when  we  require  additional 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  <if  Bryan-Thomason  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  you  will  purchase  'url’ 
participating  preferred  stock  at  par  up 
the  par  value  of  $500,000  and  you  will 
consider  the  further  purchasing  of 
stixrk  should  its  sale  by  us  be  necessary 

.Although  Thomason  minimized  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  I.  P.  in  acting  as  ar. 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  other  pap<r- 
he  admitted  that  he  had  in  ^me  ca.^ 
sent  two  men  into  various  cities  to  ir_ 
(|uire.  had  even  sent  an  auditor  to  Sou® 
Bend  to  go  over  the  books  of  the  Tbiii!- 
and  that  the  names  of  the  f  H 
ing  papers  had  entered  into  discussion  at 
(Hie  time  or  another; 

.S'/.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Colum^ 
(().)  Dispatch,  Kansas  City  .‘itar,  M"' 
iivukee  Journal,  Detroit  Free  Prr  ' 
Clev  eland  Xnvs.  Xe^vark  Feening 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Indianapolis  .Nrff/ 
.Minneapolis  Star,  Puffalo  Times, 

«M  \firliicran  and  tllf 


Booth  papers  in  Michigan  and  the 
(Cifnlinued  on  page  6<>) 


N.  Y.  EVENING  WORLD  WINS  PUUTZER  PRIZE 


Ambulance  Chasing  and  “Fence”  Drives  Cited  With  Four  Other  Dailies  Given  Honorable  Mention 
L.  1.  Jaffe,  Rollin  Kirby,  Paul  Y.  Anderson  and  Paul  S.  Mowrer  Take  Other  Awards 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


i  NNOUNCKMKXT  ..t  tlu-  I'JJS 
A  Pulitzer  prize  winners,  ina<le  this 
week,  has  be-en  accepted  generally  in 
newspai)cr  circles  as  eipiitahle  rewards 
for  work  done  during  the  year,  althoiiKh 
dissension  in  some  directions  has  been 
heard. 

The  criticism  that  the  Pulitzer  pa^-rs 
were  beiiiK  favored  in  the  awards,  often 
heard  in  the  past,  is  not  beiiiK  quieted 
this  year,  with  the  namiiiK  of  the  three 
Pulitzer  papers — the  A'cti-  Vurk  litming 
World,  the  Nnv  York  ll'orlj  and  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Disl'oti'h — among  the 
winners. 

(JIficials  of  the  Pulitzer  newspapers 
lonte  time  ago  offered  to  withdraw  their 
Alters  from  the  competition,  Robert  A. 
Parker,  field  secretary  of  the  advisory 
hiiard  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  which  makes  the  awards,  told 
^iTOR  &  Publisher  this  week.  This 
offer,  however,  was  refused  by  the  board, 
he  said. 

The  sharpest  comment  on  the  awarding 
to  the  New  York  Evening  World  the 
^00  gold  medal  for  “the  most  distin- 
terested  and  meritorious  public  service 
rendered  by  an  American  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,”  came  perhaps  from  H.  M. 
Crist,  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dally  Eagle,  which  received  honorable 
mention  for  the  same  prize  “for  its  cam- 
fsign  against  ‘ambulance  chasers'  which 
supplemented  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World.” 

.\sked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  for  a 
statement  on  the  award,  Mr.  Crist,  said: 

“I  don’t  think  it  wo'ukl  lie  helpful  to 
discuss  it  for  publication  further  than 
to  say  that  I  think  it  will  give  every 
reporter  in  New  York  a  good  laugh.” 

The  Evening  World  was  given  the 
award  not  only  on  its  “ambulance  chas¬ 
ing”  activities,  but  also  for  its  “support 
of  the  ‘fence’  bill,  and  measures  to  sim¬ 
plify  procedure,  prevent  j^rjury,  and 
eliminate  politics  from  municipal  courts, 
a  campaign  which 
has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing 
remedial  action.”  A 
detailed  account  of 
the  Evening 
World’s  campaign, 
together  with  that 
of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  is  given  on 
page  nine  of  this 
issue. 

Honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  the  gold 
medal  was  also 
given  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  T rihune  for 
its  work  in  con- 
■ection  with  the 
Kimary  election, 
and  to  the  St.  Paul 
(Miim.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press, 
for  its  campaign  in 
behalf  of  forest 
conservation. 

For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of 
the  Pu  litzer 
awards,  a  $500 
Kize  was  given 
“for  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  corre¬ 
spondence  during 
the  yea  r.”  This 
went  to  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer,  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neti’S,  and 
was  based  on 
“clearness  and 
terseness  of  style, 

Keference  being 
given  to  fair,  judi¬ 
cious,  well-balanced 
and  well-informed 
interpretative  writ- 


Mr.  Jaffe's  prize-winning  editorial  is 
reprinteil  in  lull  on  page  eight, 

Paul  V.  .Anderson,  of  the  St.  I.imis 
Posl-I>ispatch,  won  tlie  $1,IXK)  prize  “for 
the  best  c.xample  of  a  rejxirter’s  work 
(luring  the  year,  the  test  being  strict  ac¬ 
curacy,  terseness,  the  preference  being 
given  to  articles  that  acliieve  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  .some  g4H>d  commanding 
public  attention  and  respect."  Mr.  .An¬ 
derson  received  the  award  “for  his 
biglily  effective  work  in  revealing  the 
distribution  of  l.ilHTty  IkiiuLs,  purchased 
and  distributed  by  the  Continental  Trad¬ 
ing  Company  in  connection  with  the 
naval  oil  leases." 

.Anderson’s  own  story  of  his  enter¬ 
prise  aiipears  on  (lage  ten. 

A  iHiIitical  cartoon  entitleil  “Tammany” 
by  Rollin  Kirby,  of  the  A’etr  York 
ll'orld.  received  the  $.^X)  prize  for  the 
“liest  cart(Hin  published  in  any  American 
newsi«per  during  the  year,”  the  determin¬ 
ing  (pialities  In'ing  that  the  cart(x>n  “shall 
emlxidy  an  idea  made  clearly  apiiarcnt, 
shall  show  good  drawing  and  striking 
pictorial  effect,  and  shall  be  intended  to 
Ik-  helpful  to  some  commendable  cause 
of  public  importance,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
artist’s  work  during  the  year.” 

There  were  12  nominations  for  the 
cartoon  award,  1‘)  for  correspondence,  51 
for  the  editorial  prize,  21  for  the  public 
service  medal  and  57  for  the  reporter’s 
award.  l•'llIroR  &  Puiii.isher  learned 
from  an  authoritative  source.  This  is  an 
increase  over  last  year,  according  to  the 
informant. 

Prizes  awarded  in  letters  follow  : 

“b'or  the  American  imvel  published 
during  the  year,  preferably  one  which 
shall  best  present  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  .American  life,  Sl.fKX).  Awarded  to 
‘Scarlet  Sister  Mary,’  by  Julia  Peterkin, 
iniblished  by  the  Hobbs-Merrill  Company, 
lndiana|M)lis.  Ind.,  1928, 

“For  the  original 
.American  play,  per¬ 
formed  in  New 
York,  which  shall 
best  represent  the 
educational  value 
and  power  of  the 
stage,  $1,000. 
Awarded  to  ‘Street 
Scene,’  by  Elmer 
L.  Rice,  produced 
at  the  Playhouse  in 
New  York,  during 
the  season  1928- 
1929,  published  by 
Samuel  T'  r  e  n  c  h. 
New  York,  1928. 

“For  the  best 
IxMik  of  the  year 
upon  the  history  of 
the  United  States, 
$2,000.  Awarded  to 
‘The  Organization 
and  Administration 
of  the  Union  Army, 
1801-1865,’  by  Fred 
Albert  Shannon 
published  by  the 
Arthur  H.  Oark 
C'ompany,  Cleve- 


ing,  which  >hall  make  clear  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  subject  covered  in  the  cor- 
resixindence  or  which  shall  promote  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  and  apprecia 
tion.” 


written  on  the  l\nching  evil  and  in  suc¬ 
cessive  advocacy  of  legislation  to  iirc- 
vent  it.”  The  award  is  given  "for  the  lx.‘st 
editorial  of  the  year,  the  test  of  e.\- 
cellence  being  clearness  of  style,  moral 
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‘Tammany’ 
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Editor  &  P  It  b  I  i  s  h  f  r  T  h 


F  o  II  r  t  h  K  s  t  n  l  v  for  May  18,  1929 


iNni.  will*  ^!lall  have  ilu-ir  ex- 

atninatitiiis  with  the  hiKhest  lioiior 
and  are  otherwise  tnost  deserving, 
to  eiiat»ie  each  oi  tiu-m  to  spend  a 
year  in  Kuro|K-.  to  stn<l_\  the  stKial. 
(Militical  and  moral  conditions  of  the 
pt-ople.  aiul  the  character  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tile  I'.iiropean  press.  On  the 
iionnnation  of  the  tcachini;  staff  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  the  ffillowing 
were  ap|>ointed :  Helen  K.  l-airbanks  of 
(ireat  Xeck,  L.  I.;  J’rescott  h'reese  Den¬ 
nett  of  Hangor,  Me. :  and  Will  Cramer 
\\  eng  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  a|i|>ointed  alternates:  Wayne 
William  Parrish  of  Decatur,  111.;  Her¬ 
bert  .Xnderson  V’ocom  of  .\rrata,  Cal., 
and  Josephine  Russell  of  New  ^'ork  City. 

“An  annual  scholarship,  having  the 
value  of  $l,30tl  to  the  student  of  music 
ill  America  who  may  Ik-  di’enied  the 
most  talented  and  des»-rviiig,  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  his  studies  with  the 
advantage  of  luirojK-an  instruction,  on 
the  nomination  of  a  jury  cominised  of 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 

Department  of  Music  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  teaching  staff  of  the 

Institute  of  Musical  Art.  Awarded  to 

Carl  Hricken.  Mr.  nricken  was  a 
student  at  the  Mamies  School  of  Music 
from  192.^  to  1928  ami  studied  piano 
with  Ralph  Ix-opold  from  192.^  to  1925. 

“.An  annual  scholarship,  having  the 
value  of  $1,500,  to  an  art  student  in 
.America,  who  shall  Ik:  certified  as  the 
iiKist  promising  and  deserving  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Academy  of  Design,  with  which  the 
Jsociety  of  American  Artists  has  Ikmii 
merged.  .Awarded  to  llerlK-rt  Sanliorn 
of  New  A’ork.  .Mr.  Sanlxirn  has  been 
studying  at  the  National  Academy  of 

Design  since  1926.  In  1927  he  was 
awanled  honorable  mentiim  for  his  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  figure  in  the  day  class  and  also 
for  drawing  of  the  figure  in  the  night 
class.  In  1928,  he  was  awarded  the  Hall- 
garten  .School  Prize  for  painting  from 
life  and  during  the  current  school  year. 
1928-1929,  he  received  eight  prizes  for 
monthly  conipositiiHis.” 

The  awards  of  the  F’ulitzer  prizes  were 
made  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  on  recommendation  of  the  .Advis¬ 
ory  Hoard  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
which,  in  turn,  acted  on  recommendations 
from  special  juries  chosen  for  their 
authority  in  the  various  fields  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  letters. 

The  juries  this  year  for  the  prizes  in 
journalism  were  as  folltiws; 

r’ublic  Service-  -Jerome  P..  I.andfield, 
executive  secretary  of  the  advisory  lioanj 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism, 
chairman;  John  W.  ('unliffe.  director  of 
tlx-  Pulitzer  ScluMiI  of  Journalism; 
.Armisteatl  Holcomlie,  managing  editor, 
Si'll'  York  Herald  Tribune . 

(airrespondence- -diaries  I’.  Co<hkt. 
professor  at  the  Pulitzer  ScIkkiI  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  chairman;  William  Preston 
Kea  zell,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
U'nrld  and  associate  at  the  Pulitzer 
Schixil  of  Journalism;  A.  H.  Kirchofer, 
Buffalo  T.venmt]  Xnvs. 

F-'.ditorial — Roscoe  C.  K.  Hrown.  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  F’ulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  chairman;  .Arthur  S.  Draper.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Frank  Fraser 
RoikI  of  the  F'lilitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Reixirter — .Allen  Sinclair  Will  of  the 
T’ulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  chairman; 
Ben  A.  Franklin,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Wfirhl  and  assficiate  at  the  F’ulitzer 
SclvMil ;  F‘aul  Williams,  editor  of  the 
I ’til  a  Press. 

CartrMiii  Walter  P..  F’itkin  of  the 
I’lilitzer  School,  chairman;  John  H. 
Finley.  asvK-iate  editi«r  of  the  \ni'  York 
Times:  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser  of  the 
Pulitzer  .School. 

Last  year  no  reporter’s  prize  was 
awarded.  The  first  reporter’s  prize  went 
in  1917  to  Herbert  liayard  Swope,  then 
with  the  .VcTc  York  H'orld.  fMhers  whore- 
criveil  this  award,  together  with  the  papers 
with  which  they  were  then  connected 
were'  Harold  A.  I-ittle<lale.  .Vere  York 
F.i'eninn  Post.  1918;  John  J.  Ix*ary,  New 
A’ork  World,  1920;  i.ouis  Sielmld,  New 
A'ork  World.  1921 ;  Kirk  F^  Simpsfin,  the 
.Associated  Press.  1922;  Alva  Johnson. 
New  York  Times.  192.^;  Magner  White. 
San  Dieqo  Sun.  1924;  James  W.  Mulroy 
and  .Alvin  H.  Goldstein,  Chieaqo  Daily 


.\  ctc.v,  192.5;  W  illiam  Hurt  .Miller,  Louis- 
I'ille  Courier-Journal.  1926. 

The  past  awards  in  the  "public  service’’ 
classification  follovs  ;  New  A'ork  Times, 
1918;  .Mihiitukee  Journal,  1919;  Boston 
Po.it.  1921;  .New  V  -k  World,  1922; 
Meuif'his  (  ounuercial  .ll'f'cal,  1923;  New 
A’ork  World,  1924;  i'oluuihus  FGa. ) 
/:;i</i(i’/'cr-.S'ioi.  1926 ;  Canton  (O.)  S'eii's, 
1927,  anil  the  New  York  Kvening  World, 
ill  1928. 

In  the  cartoon  comiK-titioii.  seven 
awards  have  Ih-cii  made  four  of  them  to 
Pulitzer  I'-'K-rs  two  to  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  I'iai/le.  and  the  other  to  the  New 
A’ork  'I’ribune.  No  Pulitzer  pa|KT  has 
ever  won  an  editorial  jirize. 

Julia  Peterkiii.  who  won  the  novel 
award,  was  lH>rn  in  .South  Carolina.  She 
attiiided  the  liK'al  schools,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Converse  (  ollege  at  Spartan¬ 
burg  at  16  and  a  xcar  later  receiveil  a 


degree  from  the  same  institution.  She 
then  follow eil  a  short  career  of  teaching 
which  was  terminated  by  her  marriage 
to  William  (j.  Peterkiii,  a  prominent 
planter. 

This  award,  which  nearly  invariably 
invites  discussion,  is  seen  by  the  .A'cti’ 
\'nrk  .'>1111  a'  oiijiosed  to  the  plan  of  the 
Pnlitztr  will.  An  eilitorial  published 
.May  13  i>oin;ed  cuit  that  the  award,  as 
'IK'cifieil  iiy  the  Columbia  announcement. 
wa>  lor  ’’the  .American  novel  publisheil 
during  the  year,  preferably  one  which 
shall  Ust  jireseiu  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  .American  life,’’  and  that  Mr.  I’ulit- 
zer’s  words  on  this  jioint  were  “for  the 
.American  novel  imlilished  during  the 
year  which  shall  Ix'st  present  the  whole¬ 
some  atmosphere  of  .American  life  and 
the  highest  standard  of  .American  man- 
iiiTS  and  manhiKid.’’ 

"Those  who  rememlK-r  the  way  Mr. 


DENUNCIATION  OF  LYNCHING  EVIL  WONA 
PULITZER  AWARD  FOR  JAFFE  Sj 


TIfK  editorial,  ‘‘.An  UnsjK'akable  .Act 
of  .Savagery,”  by  Duiis  Isaac  Jaffe, 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (A'a.)  I'irainian- 
Pilot  which  won 
the  Pulitzer 

award  this  week, 
w  a  s  published 
June  22.  1928. 

It  was  a  fiery 
denunciation  of 
the  lynching  evil 
as  it  s|K'cifically 
coiiceriieil  t  h  e 
case  of  one 
negro,  who,  al¬ 
though  mortally 
wounded,  was 
draggeil  from  his 
hos|iital  cot  in 
.San  Antonio, 
from  a  bridge  just 


I.ouis  I.  Jaffe 


'F’ex..  and  haiigeil 
outside  the  city. 

In  making  the  award  the  Pulitzer  com¬ 
mittee  said  that  the  editorial  was  "typical 
of  a  series  of  articles  written  on  the 
lynching  evil  and  in  successive  advocacy 
of  legislation  to  iireveiit  it."  The  edi¬ 
torial  follow  s  in  full : 


“.An  Unsi'K.vk.mii.k  .Act  oi-  .S.w.m.krv. 

“.As  the  Democratic  hosts  prejiarc  to 
reiledicate  themselves  anew  to  fairness 
and  justice,  the  hustling  .Southern  city 
in  which  they  are  to  meet  is  disgraced 
by  an  nnsjK'akable  act  of  savagery. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  tlescrilx-  the 
IK'rforniaiice  of  the  eight  armed  while 
men  who  yanked  KoIktI  Powell,  24- 
year-ohl  negro,  from  a  hosjiital  cot  on 
which  he  lay  with  a  bullet  in  his 
stomach,  and  hanged  him  from  a  bridge 
just  outsitle  the  city.  F'owell  was  under 
the  charge  of  killing  a  detective  in  a 
siKKiting  match  from  which  he  himself 
emerged  with  an  apparently  mortal 
wound.  In  the  event  of  his  recovery  he 
was  headed  for  the  courts.  Hut  to  this 
Texas  mob  neither  death  nor  justice  was 
an  acceptable  arbiter.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  a  loathsome  act  of  mur¬ 
der  carried  out  against  a  human  being 
while  he  lav  in  agiHiy  with  a  bullet  in 
hi;  entrails. 

“Houston,  which  is  said  not  to  have 
had  a  lynching  in  fifty  years,  is  uiKler- 
standably  slim-d  b.\  this  foul  thing  laid 
on  its  doorstep  ju.st  when  it  was  most 
anxious  to  show  itself  to  the  world  at 
its  cleanest.  The  City  (  oiincil  made  an 
immediate  aiiprotiriation  of  SIO.OFX)  for 
an  investigation  to  be  carrieil  out  by  a 
committee  representative  of  both  races. 
.A  grand  jury  has  Ih-cii  ordered  to  drop 
all  other  business  to  ccMuIuct  an  imme¬ 
diate  inquiry.  The  Governor  has  offereil 
a  reward  for  the  capture  of  each  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  lynching  an<l  sent  a 
six-cial  detail  of  Texas  Rangers  to  assist 
the  Houston  police  in  the  hunt.  Appa¬ 
rently.  the  spotlight  that  beats  on 
Houston  at  this  particular  time  has  had 
sfirnething  to  do  with  the  energy  with 
which  the  authorities  have  acted.  Ord¬ 
inarily.  Texas  justice  proceeds  in  these 
matters  with  considerably  less  dispatch 
and  excitement,  hut  this  is  no  time  to 
inquire  too  closely  into  motives.  One  of 


the  proudest  cities  of  Texas  has  been 
jH»llute*l  by  one  of  the  foulest  forms  of 
mob  murder,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  that  the  authorities  are 
moving  so  energetically  to  repair  the 
damage  to  Texas’s  g<Mitl  name.  If  the 
IK-rseverance  of  the  authorities  is  in 
keeping  with  their  initial  burst  of 
energy,  one  or  more  of  the  group  that 
bravel)  did  to  death  a  crippleil  man 
lying  on  a  hospital  cot  may  see  the 
inside  of  the  Texas  jH-nitentiary. 

“The  year  that  saw  four  months  pass 
without  a  single  lynching  has  now  accu¬ 
mulated  five  of  them,  l-'ive  lynchings  in 
six  months  represent  a  proiKirtional  re¬ 
duction  in  savagery  from  last  year’s 
record  of  sixteen  lynchings  in  twelve 
iiKMith'.  but  the  year  is  only  half  gone 
and  no  one  may  lx-  too  confident.  AA’e 
have  come  a  long  wax  from  the  dark 
daxs  of  1862,  xvheii  .America  celebrated 
the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
iliscovery  xvith  2.s5  lynchings.  but  xve 
haxe  not  yet  arriveil  at  that  social 
abhorrence  of  this  crime  that  must  jire- 
cede  its  jiractical  extinction.  AA’hen  eight 
prisninably  decent  and  rational  beings 
ran  g.iin  the  roiisint  of  their  conscience 
to  rob  a  hospital  In-d  for  the  purpose  of 
exi-ciiling  summary  vengeance  and  when, 
as  xvas  the  case  a  few  days  ago  in 
Louisiana,  two  negroes  are  torn  from 
their  guards  aiul  lynched  iH-cause  they 
xvere  brothers  of  another  negro  who  was 
accused  of  murder,  it  must  1m-  recognized 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lynching 
curve  is  governed  by  racial  i>assinns 
that  remain  still  to  Ik-  brought  under 
rivilizir!  control.”  ^ 

.Air.  laffx-  has  iH-eii  in  the  newspatK-r 
bii'iiu-ss  all  his  life.  He  was  graduated 
from  Trinity  (’ollege.  now  Duke  Uni- 
versitx,  in  th<-  class  f>f  1911  aiul  imim-di- 
atel.x  ioined  the  Durham  (N.C.  (  .Sun  in 
tile  circulation  department.  .After  txvo 
week'  he  xvas  giv«-n  the  jMist  of  editor. 
Discouraged  by  the  size  as  well  as  uncer- 
t.iinty  of  the  salary  attachefl  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  editing  a  daily  |)aiM-r  at  the  age 
of  23.  .Air.  Jaffe  resigned  at  the  end  of 
four  xxeeks  and  iK-came  a  reiiorter  with 
the  h'irinnoud  Times-Dist'ateh.  He  was 
1>olitical  xxriter  and  assistant  city  editor 
at  the  time  when  .America  declaretl  war 
against  (iermany.  Resigning,  he  entered 
lh<-  first  training  cam|)  at  F-'ort  AFyer, 
A'a..  in  May.  1917. 

In  April.  1918.  he  went  overseas,  serv¬ 
ing  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  xvith 
the  .A.  K.  I-',  in  the  .'service  of  .Sup|ily. 
On  lu-iiig  honorably  discharged  from  the 
army  he  iK-came  a  memlH-r  of  the  .Aim-ri- 
can  Red  Cross  Commission  to  the  Halkan 
.States.  He  executed  several  missions 
under  this  assignment,  and  in  July,  1919, 
went  to  Paris  to  liecome  director  of  the 
. American  Red  Cross  news  service  in 
l-'iiroiK-.  In  that  capacity  he  served  until 
Oct.,  1919,  xvhen  he  returned  to  .America 
to  iK-coine  c-ditor  of  the  Norfolk  A'ir- 
ginian-F’ilot,  .Shortly  after  his  return, 
the  Roumanian  government  decorated 
him  with  tin-  order  of  the  Star  of 
Rotimania.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
A’irginia  Historical  Society  and  of  the 
F’hi  Beta  Kappa  and  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  fraternities. 


I’ulitzer's  mind  work'. "  the  ed;toriaI  | 
“know  that  he  never  could  have  thoiij;i,j  I 
of  ‘wholesome’  and  ‘xvhole’  as  sxnoiiy.  | 
mous.  or  even  as  roughly  interchangeable. 

It  is  not  easy  for  anyb<Kly  else  so  to  think 
of  them,  'file  word  ‘wholesome’  had  a  i 
reasonably  definite  meaning  for  the  man  j 
who  conceivt-il  of  the  prize  and  who  <les. 
ignated  the  terms  for  its  award.  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  meaning  might  well 
plague  those  u|Kin  whom  the  burden  fell, 
but  the  will  gives  no  indication  that  Mr. 
F’ulitzer  desired  that  the  burden  should 
Ik.-  lightened  or  that  the  task  of  inter¬ 
pretation  Ik-  made  easier  by  substiitiiinn 
of  ’xxhole’  for  ‘wholesome.’” 

There  seeirrs  to  Ik-  no  quarrel  with  tlx 
drama  prize,  xxhich  went  to  KImer  Rice 
for  the  nationally  acclaimi-d  “Street 
Scene.”  .Air.  Rice  has  had  plays  pro¬ 
duced  on  Hroatlway  since  1914,  xvhen  he 
xvas  21  years  fdd. 

His  lir-t  play.  “(Jn  Trial.”  xxas  a 
sensational  success,  the  more  un-.tsiial 
since  he  bail  never  iK-fore  written  a  play. 

He  was  just  out  of  law  school  aiul  xxas 
unknoxvn  in  the  theatre.  1 

Mr.  Rice  xvas  born  in  New  York  Sept. 

28,  18')2.  and  received  his  prep.'iratory 
i-<hication  in  the  public  schools. 

In  1912  he  xvas  graduated  from  tlie 
Nexv  York  Law  School  with  the  ilegree 
of  Hachelor  of  l,axvs  cum  laude  and  in 
the  folloxving  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Nexv  A’ork  bar.  He  xvas  marrixd  to 
Hazel  Levy  of  Nexv  York  June  16,  1915. 
They  have  txvo  children.  I 

.Stephen  A'incent  Henet,  author  of  1 
“Jfihn  Hrown’s  Body”  which  won  the  I 
$1,00(1  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  Fx-st  xerse  t 
inihlislu-d  during  the  year  by  an  .Ameri-  I 
can  author,  is  a  member  of  a  family  of 
note  in  American  Ii-tters.  His  brother. 
AA’illiam  Rose  Henet.  is  a  well-known  ixiet 
and  critic.  His  sister,  I,aura  Henet  is  a 
pcK-t.  ess.ixist  and  associate  editor  of  the 
literary  reviexv  section  of  The  .\’cie  1  ork 
liveninq  Post. 

Horn  in  Hethlehein.  F’a.,  July  2.  1S‘*8, 
.Stephen  A  incx-nt  Henet  receiveil  hi-  i>rc- 
]iaratorx  x-diuation  at  .Augusta,  (ia.  lie  | 
xvas  gradnatxil  from  A’ale  with  the  digrce  | 
of  Hachelor  of  Arts  in  1919  and  tlu  fob  t 
lowing  year  took  his  Master’s  degree  at  | 
the  same  university. 

l-'red  .AllH-rt  Shannon,  winner  of  the 
prize  for  the  lu-st  hook  on  history,  xx’as 
born  at  .Sx-dalia.  Mo..  Feb.  12.  189.F, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indiana  and  Tennessee.  He  received 
his  .A.  H.  dx-grxe  from  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  school  in  1914  and  his  M  .A.  j 
from  Indiana  b'liixersity  in  1918.  Six 
years  later  he  took  his  Ph.  D  from  the 
State  Universitv  of  Iowa.  j 

F*'rom  1914  to  PMti  he  taught  common  ! 
school  at  Hrazil.  Ind..  and  from  191(>  ' 
to  1919  he  xvas  principal  of  the  high 
schoxd  at  Rt-elsxille,  Ind.  Subsequently  j 
he  Ix-came  F’rofessor  of  History  at  loxva  ] 
AA'esleyan  College  and  at  the  Kansas  ' 
State  Agricnlaural  College. 

Mr.  Shannon  is  the  author  of  >exiral  ' 
historical  hooks  and  articles. 

Hurton  Jesse  Hendrick,  winner  of  tite  ^ 
prize  for  the  la-st  .-American  biograi'h.v.  j 
xxhich  xvas  awarded  to  “The  Training  of 
an  .American.  The  Karlier  I.ife  and 
F.etters  of  AA'alter  H.  Page,”  has  won  | 
Pulitzer  prizes  on  two  previous  luca-  i 
sions.  In  1922  he  won  the  biogr.iphy 
[irize  xvith  “The  Life  and  Letters  of 
AA’alter  H  Page.”  In  1924  he  was  co-  ; 
author  with  .Admiral  AV’illiam  S.  >inis  I 
of  “The  A'ictory  at  .Sea.”  which  won  the  j 
$2.06(1  F’ulitzer  jirize  as  the  best  bonk  ! 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States  ptib- 
lished  that  .vear.  j] 
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Mr.  Hx-iulrick  was  horn  at  Nexv 
Haven.  Conn..  Dec.  8.  1871.  He  was 
graduatx-<l  from  A’ale  in  1895  with  the 
xlegrt-e  of  Hachelor  of  .Arts.  Two  year' 
later  he  receivx-xl  from  A'ale  the  degree  of 
Master  of  .-Arts.  In  1924,  .Allegheny 
College  awarxied  to  him  the  degrx-e  of 
Doctor  of  Literature. 

He  xvas  editor  of  the  Ni~tt'  Hare* 
Post  from  189()  to  18*>8  and  was  a  nirm- 
bt-r  of  the  staff  of  the  Nexv  V'ork  / 
ninq  Post  from  IH^Kt  to  1905  P'rom  , 
to  1913  he  was  on  the  staff  of  McClures 
Maqazine  aiul  from  1913  to  1927  he  was 
associate  editor  of  World’s  Work.  He 
secretary  of  the  National  Institute  ot 
Arts  and  Letters. 
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DAILY  FORCED  LAWYERS  TO  CLEAN  HOUSE 


74  N.  Y.  Attorneys  Cited  for  Punishment  as  Result  of  Evening  World’s  Drive  Against  “Ambulance 
Chasers”  Which  Won  1928  Pulitzer  Prize — Brooklyn  Eagle’s  Campaign  Also  Brought  Results 


Nrw  York  World's  Ioiik 

cIImI  victorious  cain|>aiKn  against  “am¬ 
bulance  chasers,”  for  which,  with  other 
campaigns,  it  was  this  week  awarded  the 
highly  coveted  ld28  Pulitzer  medal  for 
"meritorious  service,”  resulted  in  the  cit¬ 
ing  of  74  lawyers  for  punishment. 

The  campaign  wras  started  on  May  31, 


H.  S.  Pollard 

1927  with  a  full  page  editorial  entitled 
"Negligent  Lawyers  and  Their  .-Xmlni- 
lance  Chasers — A  Dirty  Corner  of  the 
Kar.”  This  editorial,  as  well  as  all  others 
use  I  in  the  campaign,  was  written  hy 
II.  S.  Pollard,  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Previously,  the  Kveniiig  World  had 
carried  on  an  extensive  campaign  to 
tighten  the  bail  laws  and  heliK-d  mate¬ 
rially  in  passing  new  laws  which  made  it 
harder  for  criminals  with  records  to  get 
"ea^y  hail.”  During  the  course  of  this 
campaign  Mr.  Pollard  was  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  and  was  later  acquitted. 

While  fighting  the  "easy  hail”  evil,  the 
Kvetiing  VVorld  apja-aled  to  the  l)ar  asso¬ 
ciations  to  clean  their  own  house.  The 
group's  only  rejoinder,  however,  was  that 
talking  about  vague  abuses  could  do  no 
good,  and  that  specific  mali)ractices  should 
lx-  ixiinted  out.  Casting  about  for  some 
definite  evil,  the  Evening  World  hit  uiH)n 
the  '‘.imhulance  chasers,”  and  launched 
the  canqiaign. 

hirst  the  Appellate  Division,  which  had 
Control  over  lawyers,  was  appealed  to. 
But  no  action  was  forthcoming.  .\nd  so. 
instigated  by  the  newspa|H'r,  three  bar 
assiK'ialions  of  the  New  York  district 
got  together  and  made  a  formal  iwtitif)n 
to  the  .\ppella<e  Division  to  take  action. 

judge  was  finally  attpointed  by  the 
division  to  conduct  an  iiuiuiry,  which 
Ix-gan  early  in  1028.  The  results  brought 
out  tin-  perniciousness  of  the  pr.ictice 
and  resulted  in  the  citing  of  the  74  law¬ 
yers  for  abuses  of  the  system. 

This  drive  was  carriejl  on  in  the  main 
on  the  editorial  jwge.  .\  series  of  news 
articles,  citing  actual  abuses  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  supplemented  ainl  aided  materially 
in  bringing  attention  to  the  evils.  Car- 
tiions  were  extensively  used  also.  .Alto¬ 
gether  Ix-tween  70  ami  80  editorials  wore 
printed  (hiring  the  drive. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Evening  World’s 
efforts  were  due  not  only  to  its  t»ointing 
nut  the  abuses  and  evils  of  the  system, 
and  its  fiery  denunciation  of  the  iiractices 
involved,  but  mainly  because  of  a  clear, 
intelligent  and  painstaking  investigation 
of  the  Ix-st  means  for  securing  remedial 
action.  Its  constant  demand  that  the 
.\|)IHdlate  Division  take  up  the  task  of 
cleaning  house  among  the  lawyers  jiroved 
to  tie  well  founded,  and  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  means  of  adjusting  the  situation. 


But  it  was  not  only  on  its  drive  against 
“ambulance  cluisers”  that  the  Evening 
\\  orld  received  the  award.  "Support  of 
the  ‘fence’  bill,  and  measures  to  simplify 
jirocedure,  prevent  jierjury  and  eliminate 
jHilitics  from  munici|>al  courts”  were  also 
included  in  the  citation. 

Throughout  1927  and  1928  the  news¬ 
paper  was  very  keen  editorially  to  get  a 
bill  passed  which  would  make  it  easier 
to  convict  a  “fence"  for  stolen  articles. 
The  Evening  World  advocated  a  law 
which  m.'ide  it  (xissible  for  a  jury  to  hear 
testimony  of  a  thief,  even  if  that  testi¬ 
mony  were  not  corraliorated. 

.\  bill  along  these  lines  was  passed  by 
the  N'ew  'Wirk  Senate  in  1927,  and  the 
Assembly  killed  it.  Thereiiixm  the  news¬ 
paper  at  various  times  published  the 
names  of  the  .Xs.semblyinen  who  had  op¬ 
posed  the  measure  under  the  title  “Roll 
of  Dishonor.” 

The  net  result  was  that  the  bill  was 
I)assed  the  following  year  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote. 

In  its  efforts  to  “prevent  iK-rjury,” 
the  Evening  World  championed  a  law 
to  the  effect  that  a  stenograi)hic  tran¬ 
script  of  all  testimony  in  a  felony  case 
Should  1m-  furnished  the  district  attorney 
for  his  own  use.  Heretofore  if  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  wanted  the  transcript  he 
had  to  buy  It  out  of  his  own  office  ac¬ 
count,  with  the  result  that  he  refused  to 
study  the  testimony  except  in  important 
cases.  .A  bill  correcting  this  has  iK-en 
passed  by  the  N'ew  York  Senate. 

Misuse  of  the  writ  of  hafn-as  corints 
was  another  reform  that  the  Evening 
World  fought  for.  .At  the  end  of  1928. 
the  paiR‘r  brought  out  editorially  the 
practice  of  “shopping”  for  writs,  where¬ 
by  lawyers  would  go  from  one  Supreme 
C'i>urt  justice  to  another,  until  they 
eventually,  if  ixissible,  obtained  the  writ, 
and  along  with  it.  .sometimes,  bail.  .A 
law  to  demand  that  every  application  for 
such  a  writ  should  supply  a  history  and 
dis|>osition  of  other  justices  on  the  appli¬ 
cation,  is  iM-ing  worked  on  now. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  E'agle's  vigorous 
war  against  “ambulance  chasers."  given 
honorable  mention  by  the  Pulitzer  com- 


PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER,  PULITZER  WINNER,  AN 
AUTHORITY  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


charge  of  the  Daily  N'ew's  war  service 
in  France.  His  descri|>tions  of  war 
.scenes  written  during  the  time  he  was 
attached  to  h'rench  headipiarters  were 
especially  brilliant.  .At  the  end  of  tin- 
war  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Immediately  after  the  war  Mr.  .Mowrer 
devoted  nearly  a  year  to  visiting  the  new 
Countries  created  under  tlu-  X’ersailles 
treaty,  paying  jiarticnlar  attention  to  tlie 
Balkan  section.  It  was  following  "this 
detailed  investigation  that  be  wrote  what 
is  still  an  authoritative  work  on  iM>st-war 
conditions,  entitled  “Balkanized  EurotM-.” 
Thereafter  he  turned  his  attention  largely 
to  world  politics  as  they  were  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  his  own  country. 
In  his  volunn-  “Our  l-'oreign  .Affairs,” 
iniblished  in  1924.  he  rlcmonstratt-d  his 
grasp  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  .Mowrer  was  liorn  in  1887  in 
Bloomington,  111.  When  he  was  t<-n  years 
i>ld  his  parents  mov(-d  to  Thicago  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  I’niversity  of  Michigan  from 
I'Xlb  until  l‘X)8.  this  being  the  only  in¬ 
terruption  in  his  work  for  the  N’ews. 

His  first  published  work  was  a  IwMik  of 
I«>ems  entitled  “Honrs  of  France”  which 
was  followed  by  the  volumes  interpreting 
European  conditions,  and  by  another 
iMiok  of  poems,  “The  CioofI  Comrade  and 
I-'airies.”  His  most  recent  work  is  a 
brochure  entitled  “The  I-'oreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Mowrer's  brother  Edgar,  is  chief 
of  the  Berlin  bureau  of  the  Daily  N'ews. 


O.AL'L  SCOTT  MOWRER,  European 
-*■  director  of  the  Chicauo  Daily  Neu’s, 
who  received  this  week  the  Pulitzer  $.s(K) 
award  “for  the 
best  example  of 
corresponde  n  c  e” 
during  1  928, 
marking  the  first 
time  this  prize 
has  bt-en  given; 
began  his  career 
as  a  reiKirter  for 
the  Chicago  N'ews 
in  I'XlS.  Five 
years  later  he  be¬ 
came  the  iiaper’s 
Paris  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  has 
held  that  post 
ever  since. 

During  the  past  year  .Mr.  .Mowrer 
wrote  a  weekly  review  cabh-d  from  Paris 
for  publication  each  Saturday.  It  was 
largely  on  these  that  he  ri-ceived  the 

Pulitzer  award,  which  siK-cilied  “clear¬ 
ness  and  terseness  of  style,  preference 
Ix-ing  given  to  fair,  judicious,  well-bal¬ 
anced  and  well-informed  interpretative 

writing,  which  shall  make  clear  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  subject  covered  or  which 
shall  promote  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  apiiri-ciation.” 

I-'rom  the  iK-ginning,  Mr.  Mowrer  dis¬ 
played  unusual  ability  in  describing  the 
jiolitical  situations  in  Europs-  that  had 
imjiortant  iH-arings  u|>on  affairs  all  over 
the  world. 

During  the  World  war,  he  was  in 


mittee,  was  a  drive  against  the  obstacle 
of  legal  technicalities. 

•A  summary  of  the  campaign,  offered 
by  the  Eagle  as  a  part  of  its  exhibit  to 
the  Pulitzer  committee,  follows: 

"On  .8ept.  7,  l'>28.  the  l-',agle  iH-gan 
publication  of  stories  concerning  the 
sinister  industry  of  ambulance  chasing. 


n.  M.  Crist  .\LrRKn  O.  Stfdmvn 


(  )n  .Sept.  14  it  beg.ni  a  si-ries  of  12 
articles  In  .Abraham  (latner,  former 
runner  tor  ambul.ince  chasers,  who  ex¬ 
posed  the  jiracticcs  of  unscrupulous 
law  vers.  These  articles  were  accom- 
]>ained  by  editorials  demanding  th.it  the 
Bar  .AssiM'iations  and  the  courts  take 
action  to  curb  tlu-  evil. 

"These  articles  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  l-'agle  was  flooded  with 
offers  of  supiMirt  from  civic  iHKiies  and 
other  indiviiluals  and  organizations.  On 
Sept.  24  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
21  organizations  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Martini<|Ue  in  .Manhattan  and  a  Citizens 
t'emnnittee  was  formed  to  aid  in  the 
crusade.  .Meantime  the  Eagle  ap|>ealed 
to  law>ers  to  ju-tition  the  .\piM-llate 
Division  of  the  Suiireme  Court  for  an 
investigation.  The  Brooklyn  Bar  .Asso¬ 
ciation  dodged  the  matter  when  it  was 
presented  at  a  meeting  on  .Sept.  2*1  and 
liassed  a  resolution  asking  for  10  more 
judges  in  the  Brooklyn  District,  which 
would  have  cost  the  taxpayers  S2.W.0(X>. 

"The  Eagle  for  five  days  tirinted  a 
two-column  notice  on  page  one  calling 
for  a  lawyer  who  would  lu-  willing  to 
Iiresent  a  petition  for  .action  to  the  .\p- 


]M-llate  Division.  Finally  Walter  R. 
Hart  volunteered.  His  |K-tition  was  de¬ 
nied  with  the  laconic  statement  tliat 
"this  jiroceeding  is  entirely  irregular 
and  not  authorized  hy  law.”  The  Eagle 
went  on  with  its  cam|xiign,  which  was 
continu.dly  gathering  greater  suiqMirt. 

( )n  ( )ct.  22  a  bureau  was  started  b>  the 
I  itizens  t'ommittee  .-Against  Frandulent 
Claims,  reiiresenting  over  J'O  business 
groiqis.  and  began  collecting  evidence. 

On  (  )ct.  2.'  the  New  York  1  ounty 
l.awxers  .Association  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  work  for  an  inquiry  into  con¬ 
ditions.  This  was  followed  bv  the  .-Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
A'ork  .idopting  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
such  an  investigation.  Meanwhile,  the 
piiblicit>  ,ind  agitation  had  resulted  in  a 
falling  off  of  negligence  cases  from  2? 
to  40  per  cent.  The  Bar  .-Assin-iations 
in  N'ew  A'ork  and  the  Bronx  joined  in 
the  work  of  drafting  a  jx-tition  to  the 
.Appellati-  DivMon  of  the  First  District, 
111  M.inh.itt.m.  riiis  tx'tition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court  on  Jan.  10,  1928.  by  a 
distinguished  committee  headed  hy 
(  h.irles  l-',\ans  Hughes.  On  Feb.  7  the 
.ApiH-ll.ite  Division  in  Manhattan  ordered 
.'I  sweeping  investigation  under  Justice 
AA'asser  Vogel. 

".Aleanwliile  the  BriMiklyn  Bar  .Asso- 
ei.ition  bad  taken  no  action.  .At  a  six-cial 
meeting  on  Dec.  9  it  had  urged  nxire 
laws  to  curb  amhiilance  chasing.  .-At  a 
subsequent  meeting  a  committee  was  in¬ 
structed  to  co-operate  with  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  inquiry  but  no  move  was  made  to 
petition  for  an  investigation  in  Brooklyn. 
The  l-'.agle  continued  to  attack  the  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  BriMtklyn  Bar  and  received 
much  imblic  support.  Finally,  on  Feb. 
17,  the  l!ri«-klyn  Bar  Association  voted 
to  petition  the  .-ApiM-llate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn.  AA’hen  a 
committee  presenteil  its  petition  to  the 
Ciiiirt  it  was  heckled  by  the  judges  over 
the  need  for  an  inquiry  in  Brooklyn. 

"The  l-'agle  marshaled  facts  aixl  argu¬ 
ments  showing  that  there  was  real  need 
for  such  a  iirolx-.  On  Mar.  22,  1928, 
the  .AiiiH-llate  Division  ordered  an  in¬ 
vestigation  in  Brooklvn  under  Justice 
I'aher. 

"  As  a  result  of  the  continued  publicity 
conditions  showed  marked  improvement, 
l-'.ike  cl.iims  against  motion  ))icture 
houses  ended  abruptly.  B.  M.'l.  negli¬ 
gence  cases  dropiiecl  2.s  per  cent  ;  the  In- 
terliorougb  reported  a  drop  of  2tl  i>er 
cent.  Reduction  in  casualty  insurance 
rate-  was  .issured  by  the  leading  com- 
jianies  and  there  was  a  tremendous  de¬ 
crease  in  the  numlx-r  of  court  cases  filed. 

“On  June  4,  in  a  preliminary  repon. 
Justice  l-'alx-r  recommended  the  disbar¬ 
ment  of  one  l.iwyer,  the  citing  of  seven 
others  for  disciiiline  .and  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  two  la>nu-n.  Both  the 
Manhattan  and  tlu  Brooklyn  inquiries 
had  been  hani|><  red  liy  the  reluctance  of 
witnesses  to  testily,  but  on  July  19  the 
(  onrt  of  Atipeals  upheld  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  investigations. 

"On  <  )ct.  2.  I*t28.  Justice  AA'asservogel 
ni.ide  bis  reiMirt  of  tin-  Manhattan  in¬ 
quiry.  .^eventy-fonr  lawyers  were  cited 
for  punishment  and  many  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  far-reaching  reforms  were  made 
by  Justice  AN  asservogel.  On  Dw.  .1.  13 
more  lawyer-  were  cited  by  Justice 
I'alM-r.  making  .'i  total  of  21  lawyers 
cited  for  discipline  iti  Brooklyn,  (iov- 
ernor  Ris.si  velt.  in  his  first  message  to 
the  .N'ew  A'ork  legislature,  in  January. 

called  attention  to  the  AA'asservogel 
and  I'aher  reiM.rts  of  1928  and  urged  the 
jiassage  of  the  new  legislation  recom¬ 
mended  by  them.  Seven  bills,  designed 
to  carry  these  recommendations  into 
effect,  were  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  January  7,  I'W  On  January  21 
Oovertior  R<«>sevelt,  in  a  special  mes¬ 
sage,  urged  the  passage  of  these  hills. _ 

".As  a  direct  result  of  the  campaign 
that  brought  alMUit  these  reforms  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  N'ew  York  the  C(xjrts 
{('iiiitiiiui'd  mi  iw.rl  I'aifr) 
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MANY  OBSTACLES  MET  IN  DISCOVERING 
DISPOSITION  OF  CONTINENTAL  BONDS 


St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch  Reporter  Relates  Discouraging  Beginnings  of 
Investigation  —  Government  Agencies  Reticent  in  Tackling 
Inquiry  Which  Ultimately  Resulted  in  Sensational  Disclosures 


By  PAUL  Y.  ANDERSON 

/■ollin,-iiiy  is  I'aul  1’.  Anderson's  mitt  story  of  the  ini’cstigation  tehich  resulted 
in  ret’ealiiig  the  disf<osition  of  Liberty  Bonds  purchased  by  the  Continental  7  rading 
Company  in  eonnertion  uith  the  naval  oil  leases.  Mr.  Anderson  was  this  week 
awarded  the  Pulitcer  award  for  reportoriai  service  for  his  effective  work 

in  this  investigation. 


My  efforts  toward  obtaining  an  investi- 
catutn  w4iirh  wniilH  rlisriose  the 


gation  wliich  would  disclose  the 
disposition  of  the  Continental  Trading 
Company  Liberty 


bomls  l>egan  late 
in  l‘>27.  At  that 
time  the  situation 
was  as  follows : 
More  than  two 
years  earlier,  the 
Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public 
Lands  had  con¬ 
cluded  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  the 
leasing  of  t  h  e 
naval  oil  re- 
-  serves.  Subse- 

Paul  Y.  Akdemom  quently,  through 
the  work  of  Owen 
Rtiberts  and  Atlee  Pomerene,  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  sfiecial  oil  counsel,  the  existence 
and  ojterations  of  the  Continental  Trad¬ 
ing  Company  were  discoverer!.  It  was 
found  that  a  fund  in  excess  of  $3,000,- 
000  had  secretly  l»een  accumulated  and 
invested  in  Liberty  iKmds,  of  which 
(230.CK)0  had  found  their  way  to  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Alln-rt  B. 
Fall.  What  hatl  become  f>f  the  remain¬ 
ing  bonds,  amounting  to  more  than 
$2.770.00((,  was  a  mysterv,  although  it 
was  known  that  Harry  Sinclair.  H.  M. 
Blackmer,  Robert  \V.  Stewart  and 
James  E.  O’Neil  had  participate*!  in  the 
transaction. 

Not  only  was  the  actual  disposition  a 
mystery,  hut  it  was  a  mystery  which 
apparently  nobody  was  making  any 
move  to  solve.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
recently  declared  that  the  Continental 
was  organizer!  for  an  illegitimate  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  only  knr»wn  puri)osc  which 
It  had  accomplished  harl  lieen  to  supply 
the  fxuids  with  which  a  ('al)inet  officer 
was  bribed.  There  seemer!  every  reason 
to  susjicct  that  the  remainder  of  the 
fund  had  been  corruptly  used. 

I  interviewer!  Roberts  and  urger!  him 
to  undertake  the  tracing  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  bonds,  but  he  pointed  out — correctly, 
I  think — that  the  terms  of  his  authority 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  it.  although 
he  said  there  were  imiierative  reasons 
why  sr>meone  sho'uld  undertake  it. 
Thwi  I  applied  to  the  head  of  the  Secret 
Service.  He  pciinted  out — again,  I  think, 
properly — that  it  was  a  task  which  the 
Secret  Service  cmild  tmly  undertake  on 
imtructkins  from  a  higher  authririty. 

Then  I  called  on  Attorney-General 
John  G.  Sargent.  He  seemed  somewhat 
mystified,  and  askerl  me  why  I  thought 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
interest  itself  in  tracing  the  bonds.  I 
reminded  him  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  condemned  the  purposes  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  fund  as  illegitimate,  and  that 
the  only  part  of  the  fund  thus  far  traced 
had  been  used  to  consummate  a  fraud 
against  the  United  States.  It  seemed 
logical  to  infer  that  the  remainder  of 
the  fund,  comprising  the  vast  majority 
of  the  bonds,  might  also  have  been  used 
for  corrupt  ends.  Since  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  "Department  of  Justice  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  prosecute  frauds,  T  suggest erl 
that  the  department  might  very  properly 
be  expected  to  interest  itself  in  tracing 
the  brinds. 

The  upshot  of  the  interview  was  that 
I  got  nowhere  at  all  with  Mr.  Sargent. 
However,  I  did  write,  and  the  .9f.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  published  in  a  conspicuous 
way,  a  story  setting  out  the  facts  of  the 
thuation.  including  the  interview  with 
the  Attorney-fieneral. 

Next  I  saw  Senator  Walsh,  who  had 
conducted  the  previous  inquiry.  He  was 
surprised  when  I  told  him  that  nothing 


was  being  dr>ne  toward  tracing  the 
bonds,  atirl  said  he  had  assumed  that 
the  Defiartment  of  Ju.stice  had  been  busy 
on  it.  I  said  that  there  appeared  no 
likelihood  of  such  an  inquiry  unless  the 
Senate  undertrxik  it,  and  inquired  if  he 
would  introduce  a  resolution  to  that  end. 
•Senator  Walsh  said  very  frankly  that 


slightest  rioubt.  he  said,  that  if  he  should 
ask  the  Senate  to  direct  his  committee 
to  undertake  the  tracing  of  the  bonds, 
the  charge  would  go  out  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  president. 
He  was  rieterminerl  not  to  expose  him¬ 
self  to  any  more  of  it.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  hard  to  blame  him. 

However,  I  asked  how  he  would  feel 
about  directing  the  imiuiry  if  it  should 
be  ordererl  by  the  Senate  at  the  instance 
of  some  other  Senator.  Walsh  ans¬ 
wered  that  he  would,  of  course,  endeavor 
to  do  his  part  as  a  memlier  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  His  objection  was  purely  to 
initiating  the  inquiry. 

So  I  went  to  Senator  Norris  of 
Nebraska.  To  him  I  related  the  whole 
story  of  my  activity,  pointirfg  out  the 
reasons  which  inspired  it.  He  agreed 
that  the  reasons  for  having  such  an 
investigation  were  compelling,  and  he 
also  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Ixinds 


'ne  would  not.  He  declared  he  was  sick  were  traced,  the  Senate  would  have  to 


having  come  frrim  the  White  House,  I 
wTote  another  interview  in  which  Senator 
Norris  warned  that  unless  some  action 
was  taken  promptly,  he  would  introduce 
a  re.solution  in  the  Senate,  directing  the 
Public  l^nds  Committee  to  undertake 
the  tracing  of  the  bonds.  Still  nothing 
happened,  and  in  January,  1928,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  resolution.  It  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  a  few 
tlays  later  the  investigation  was  begun. 

The  consequences  are  sufficiently  fa¬ 
miliar.  Whether  the  bonds  would  ulti¬ 
mately  have  been  traced  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
or  myself,  is,  of  course,  imi^sible  t« 
know.  Senator  Norris  has  said  he  rloes 
not  think  so.  At  any  rate,  the  foregoing 
is  what  happened.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  honor,  and  I  can  use  the  money. 
How  it  will  be  used  has  not  been  de¬ 
cided.  If  the  little  woman  beats  me  to 
the  mail  box.  as  I  sorrowfully  anticipate, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  decision  will  be 
made  by  me.  _ 


.inrl  tired  of  having  his  motives  criticised 
and  questioned  as  tliey  had  been  through¬ 
out  the  oil  investigation.  Despite  his 
eiKirmous  labor  and  the  success  which 
harl  followed  it,  newspaper;  and  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  opposition  party  had  con¬ 
sistently  abused  him  as  a  muckraker 
.ind  a  .sensationalist  who  was  trying  to 
exploit  the  oil  scandals  for  his  own 
political  advancement,  and  he  said  he 
had  his  fill  of  it.  There  was  not  the 


do  it.  He  felt,  however,  that  President 
Coolidge  should  first  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  act.  Pursuant  to  our  conver¬ 
sation,  I  wrote  for_  the  Post-Dispatch 
an  interview  in  which  Senator  Norris 
emphasized  the  arguments  which  seemed 
to  make  an  investigation  imperative,  and 
in  which  he  suggested  that  the  President 
should  cominanrl  his  Attorney-General  to 
get  busy.  Several  days  later,  no  word 


DAILY  FORCED  LAWYERS  TO  CLEAN  HOUSE 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


found  their  calenriars  greatly  reduced 
and  their  was  no  longer  a  demand  for 
more  judges.  In  his  report  Justice  Was- 
■servogel  shower!  a  falling  off  of  notes  rif 
issue  in  the  Manhattan  Supreme  ’Court 
of  over  9.(KM)  in  live  months  in  1928. 
There  was  a  drop  of  2,2H^  cases  in  the 
Municipal  courts.  .Similar  relief  was 
noted  in  Brixiklyn.  .\s  a  result  of  the 
campaign  against  ambulance  chasing  in 
New  York,  like  agitation  was  started  in 
Boston,  in  Philadelphia  and  el.sewhere. 
with  the  promise  ot  a  nation-wide  check 
on  such  practices.” 

In  its  campaign,  the  Eagle  published 
a  total  of  fifH)  columns  of  type  matter, 
more  than  2IK)  erlitorials  anil  22  cartorais. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  was  also 
given  honorable  mention  in  the  Pulitzer 
award  for  ■’meritorious  service,”  won 
its  distincti<Hi  for  its  campaign  in  the 
primary  elections.  Col.  R.  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  is  r-rlitor  of  the  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  hammered  away  day 
after  day,  jxiinting  mit  the  iniquities  of 
the  state  and  city  administration,  the- 
city’s  financial  rlitficulties,  the  terrific 
w’a.ste  of  city’s  funds,  the  graft  and 
corruption  which  ffourisheil  under  Mayor 
Thompson,  and  the  protection  given 
criminals  by  State’s  .Attorney  Crowe. 

.\fter  the  defeat  of  the  Small-Thomp- 
son-Crowe  machine.  Small,  in  a  public 
statement,  credited  the  Tribune  f  >r  his 
defeat. 

“In  bold,  fearless  headlines  and 
stories,”  his  statement  .said  in  part,  “the 
Tribune  exhorted  voters  to  get  out  and 
cast  their  ballots.  It  show’erl  how  the 
criminal  element,  allieil  with  politics, 
was  seeking  to  seize  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment.’’ 

The  widespread  effect  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  tremenrlous  campaign  for  a  clean¬ 
up  in  the  administration  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  convention  of  Methodist 
ministers  tabled  until  after  the  election  a 
resolution  censoring  the  newspaper  for 
its  W’et  stand,.  In  opposing  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  Rev.  \V'.  S.  Fleming  said :  "We 
are  grateful  to  the  Tribune  for  its 
splendid  political  fight  in  the  present 
election  campaign,  and  I  consider  it  in¬ 
advisable  that  our  report  be  released  on 
the  eve  of  the  election.” 

No  effort  was  spared  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
“Go  to  Polls,  Pastors  Urge,”  an  eight- 
column  streamer  in  the  Tribune  the  day 
before  the  election,  is  an  example  of  the 
appeal  used.  The  same  appeal  was  car- 
riH  out  editorially  and  by  cartoons.  The 
need  was  to  stir  up  the  voters.  The  day 


before  the  election  the  Tribune’s  lead 
editorial  read,  in  [lart,  as  follows : 

“The  jMJitical  future  of  Small, 
Smith.  Thompson  and  Crowe  lies  tomor¬ 
row  with  the  independent  voter.  It  is 
the  machine — which  ahvays  runs,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  issues  or  the  weather — 
against  the  citizen  who  votes  when  he 
is  stirred  up  enough  tr>  go  to  the  polls. 
The  incentive  to  vote  tomorrow  ought  to 
be  found  in  the  recent  history  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  campaign  scandals,  in  traction 
fleals,  in  cx|M.*rt  fees,  in  attacks  on  the 
schools,  in  the  crime  records,  in  interest 
money  exposures,  in  state  rr>ad  sellouts, 
and  in  political  Ixmibings.  Let  Chica¬ 
goans  react  tomorrow  to  the  most  poten¬ 
tial  incentive  thev  ever  had  and  vote 


Paul  Y.  Anderson  was  born  35  years 
ago  of  mountaineer  stock  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Deprived  by  death  of  his  father, 
he  worked  his  way  through  school  as  a 
night  copy  boy  for  the  Knoxville  Journal. 
He  was  promoted  to  reporter  when  he 
was  17.  He  went  to  the  St.  Louis  Times 
in  1912,  next  to  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
finally  to  the  Post-Dispatch  in  1914. 

His  first  work  to  attract  attention  was 
dime  in  the  East  St.  Louis  riots  in  1917 
when  his  activity  in  exposing  vice  and 
corruption  endangered  his  life.  A  year 
later  when  at  the  height  of  war  hysteria 
a  German  coal  miner  was  lynched  by  a 
mob  at  Collinsville,  Ill.,  Anderson  ob¬ 
tained  for  his  paper  a  full  confession  from 
a  mob  leader,  a  cotifession  which  the 
lyncher  subsequently  repeated  before  a 
Coroner’s  Jury  and  was  held  for  murder. 
In  recent  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  Washington  staff. 

The  work  for  which  Anrler.son  re¬ 
ceives  the  award  this  year  w’as  the  prorl- 
uet  of  his  efforts  late  in  1927  and  early 
in  1928  to  provrjke  an  inquiry  into  the 
rlis|>osition  of  $2,770,000  in  Liberty  bonds 
which  remained  to  the  Continental  Trad¬ 
ing  Company  after  the  payment  of  $28(i,- 
000  in  brmds  to  Fall  by  Sinclair. 


OGDEN  REID  QUIT  I.  P. 
BOARD  MARCH  11  . 


The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  its  morn¬ 
ing  edition,  the  Pioneer  Press,  also  re¬ 
ceiver!  honorable  mention  because  of  an 
editorial  campaign  conducted  by  them 
throughout  1928  for  protection  of  natural 
resources,  particularly  valuable  and  ex¬ 
tensive  forests  w’hich  are  property  of  the 
State  of  M  innesota. 

Minnesota  is  one  of  those  states  which 
still  posses.ses  large  areas  of  public  land 
out  of  the  original  grants  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  The  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  in  1928  conrJucted  a  vig¬ 
orous  educational  campaign  to  convince 
the  public  and  the  legislature  that  these 
forests  should  be  protected  from  private 
aggression,  managed  by  expert  foresters, 
and  treated  as  a  priceless  public  heritage. 

The  editiirial  campaign  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  legislative  session  was  in  imme¬ 
diate  charge  of  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  ed- 
itrwial  writer,  who  has  been  with  the 
liapers  for  ten  years.  The  Ridder 
brothers  own  the  papers,  L.  E.  Owens 
is  publisher,  and  S.  M.  Williams,  editor. 

The  newspapers  called  public  attention 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  state's 
timber  was  passing  wto  private  hands. 
They  pointed  to  the  dfermous  losses  re¬ 
sulting  from  forpst  fires  follow’ing  care¬ 
less  lumbering  and  failure  of  the  state 
to  provide  expert  forestrv  supervision. 
They  t*>ok  occasion  to  lilt  the  contro¬ 
versy  from  a  per.sonal  and  political  status 
to  a  broad  campaign  for  overhauling  of 
the  state’s  administrative  machinery  for 
conservation  of  all  natural  resources. 
Pending  provision  for  better  supervision 
of  lumbering,  sales  of  timber  from  state- 
owmerl  areas  were  brought  to  a  strip. 

The  campaign  was  later  carried  into 
the  legislative  session  of  1929  where 
some  of  the  reforms  sponsored  were 
successfully  enacted  into  law. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Refutes 
Charge  by  R.  L.  O’Brien  Tbat  It 
Played  Down  Graustein  Testi¬ 
mony  Before  Commission 


Robert  Lincrdn  O’Brien,  former  editrir 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  in  his  address  la.st 
wr-ek  before  the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
League  of  Women  'V’oters  on  “The  Pres¬ 
ent  Trend  in  .■\merican  Journalism.” 
compared  the  re^irts  of  the  testimony  rif 
.\.  R.  (iraustein  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissirm  as  published  in  the 
.V«n’  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  drawing  a  conclusirm 
unfavorable  to  the  latter  newspaper.  He 
declared  that  "in  one  place  (the  Herald 
Tribune)  the  story  was  minimized  and 
obscured ;  in  the  other  (the  Times)  it 
was  set  forth  in  fullness  and  detail,”  and 
implied  that  the  difference  in  reporting 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Ogden  M. 
Reid,  owner  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  was 
also  a  director  in  the  International  Paper 
&’  Power  Company. 

The  Herald  Tribune  in  its  issue  of 
May  7  printed  a  report  of  Mr,  O’Brien’s 
address  and  incluiled  the  following 
editorial  note : 

“Ogden  Reid  resigned  as  a  director  of 
the  International  Paper  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  on  March  11,  1929.  In  recounting 
Mr.  Graustein’s  testimony  in  its  Lssue  of 
May  1  last,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  printer!  verbatim  the  report  of  the 
.■\ssociated  Press  concerning  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein’s  reference  to  Mr.  Reid  in  all 
editions  after  the  report  was  received. 
To  this  point  the  Herald  Tribune  gave 
as  much  prominence  and  as  much  detail 
as  any  other  New  York  newspaper— Ed  ” 

Eiutor  &  PfBi.iSHER  regrets  the  inad¬ 
vertent  omission  of  this  information  from 
its  reixirt  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  address  in 
its  last  issue. 


I 


Editor  &  Publisher  T  h 
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L  M.  BARTON  RE-ELECTED  A.  N.  A.  E.  HEAD 


Convention  Featured  by  Analysis  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Copy — Philadelphia  Retail  Ledger 
Editor  and  Claude  C.  Hopkins,  Agency  Expert,  at  Issue — Archibald  Wins  Shuman  Trophy 


Keen  discussion  of  advertising  in 
which  William  Nelson  Taft.'  editor 
of  the  Retail  Ledger  of  Philadelphia. 

challenged  some 
of  the  statements 
that  had  been 
made  by  Claude 
C.  Hopkins, 
famed  copy  ex¬ 
pert.  only  to  1k' 
himself  chal- 
lengetl  by  Clar¬ 
ence  .\I.  Kendall, 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  U’aterlouu 
(N.Y. )  Times, 
gave  a  running 
start  to  the  meet- 
Fked  r.  Aechkald  ings  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  .Advertising  Execu- 
th'es  at  the  Drake  H(ttel  on  Monday. 

The  program  was  packed  with  imiM>r- 
tant  subjects  by  representative  men. 
drawing  a  g(KKl  crowd  of  well-known 
Dfwsiiaper  advertising  men  from  many 
of  the  chief  cities.  Leslie  M.  Harton. 
Chicago  Daily  Xeie.s,  president  of  the 
jssociation.  presided  and  the  chairman  of 
the  program  was  A.  K.  Magee,  national 
advertising  manager  I.ouis'eille  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

.At  W’ednesrlay  morning's  business 
meeting  all  of  the  old  officers  of  the  as- 
^iation  were  reelected.  They  are : 

Ixslie  M.  Barton,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
president;  Don  Bridge.  Indianapolis 
Srtes,  vice  president  and  Irving  C.  Bunt- 
man.  Mihi'aiilcec  Ilcrold,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  new  board  of  directors  follows : 
(One  year)  Harvey  K.  Young.  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch,  chairman;  fieorge 
.\ucr.  .\'eiv  York  Herald  Tribune;  Fred 
I.  Archibald,  Omaha  (Neb.)  H’nrld-Iler- 
dd;  (two  years)  Alvin  K.  Magee. 
Loui.wille  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  William  D.  Keenan,  Indianapolis 
lind.)  Star;  (three  years)  Frank  West- 
cott,  Cary  (Ind.)  Po.st -Tribune,  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Kelton,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

The  association  formally  adoptetl  a 
aew  constitution  and  by-laws. 

A  feature  of  Wednesday's  program 
was  the  awarding  of  the  handsome  silver 
trophy  and  $100  prize  annually  given  by 
K.  L.  Shuman,  advertising  manager  of 
Fort  IVorIh  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 
The  winner  of  the  1929  cup  and  cash 
prize  was  Fred  I.  .Archibald,  director  of 
tdvertising  of  the  Omaha  (Neh.)  World- 
Herald.  The  award  acknowledged  as 
the  best  instance  of  initiative  and  in- 
icnuity  in  a  local  advertising  enterprise 
tk  World-Herald's  campaign  to  aid  the 
dirtrihution  of  radio  sets  in  the  season 
ordinarily  inactive  for  such  business.  The 
paper  organized  the  local  dealers  and 
with  very  novel  copy  and  intensive  sell¬ 


ing  arrangements  put  over  a  record- 
breaking  sales  camp.'iign. 

Honorable  mention  was  also  made  by 
the  awards  committee  of  .Vne  Orleans 
(La.)  Times- Picayune,  for  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  "Dollar  Day”  campaign  and  also 
the  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard  for  a  new 
building  edition.  The  Dayton  (O. ) 
.Wti'i  was  also  honorably  mentioned  for 
an  advertising  enterprise  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  Dayton's  2.sth  an¬ 
niversary  as  the  cradle  of  the  aviation 
industry. 

The  association  made  plans  to  extend 
the  idea  of  the  Shuman  trophy  and  th<' 
donor  volunteered  to  offer  still  another 
award  to  the  advertiser  who  is  judged 
to  have  made  the  i>est  or  most  novel  local 
campaign  in  a  given  year.  .A  committee 
was  apjKiinterl  to  work  out  an  elaboration 
of  the  plan. 

In  his  address  .\lond;iy.  .Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  who  for  17  years  was  chief 
of  copy  for  Lord  Thomas  and 
Logan,  and  for  7  years  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  that  agency  and  is  now  of 
the  Kling-Gibson  Company,  of  Chicago, 
declared  that  in  the  modern  day  retailing 
had  been  reduced  to  mere  order-taking 
and  that  of  the  price  the  con.sttmer  pays 
for  many  articles,  fnllv  one-half  still 
goes  to  order  takers.  The  subject  of  his 
address  was  "Using  the  Newspaper  to 
(iet  Distribution,"  and  his  argument  '«as 
that  the  newspaper  could  do  the  job  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  at  the  lowest 
known  cost. 

Mr.  Taft  took  issue  with  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  "mere  order  takers,"  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  art  of  retailing  merchandi'«c 
is  now  l)etter  devclot>ed  than  ever  hefore. 
He  did  not  by  any  means  contend  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  not  a  prime  es 
sential  to  the  success  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant.  but  it  did  not  serve  the  factors 
whicli  Mr.  Hopkins  had  tlescribed.  In¬ 
deed.  Mr.  Taft  severely  took  newsp.ijHT 
advertising  to  ta.sk.  claiming  that  there 
had  f>een  no  progress  in  retail  newspaper 
aflvertising  in  recent  years,  that  copy  was 
stereotyped  and  rubl)er  stamped,  that 
space  did  not  pull  as  formerly  because 
public  confidence  ha*l  been  grossly  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  exaggerated  copy,  mis¬ 
statement  which  in  instances  amounted  to 
downright  falsehood,  an  incessant  cry  of 
“sales"  and  an  absurd  failure  to  make 
copy  both  entertaining  and  useful  to  the 
reader.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  a  reform  and  called  upon  newspaj^r 
advertising  executives  to  cooperate  with 
the  retail  merchants  of  their  communi¬ 
ties  to  make  newspaper  advertising  as 
progressive  and  successful  as  other  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  realm  of  retailing,  such  as 
better  stores,  finer  merchandise,  im¬ 
proved  service  and  profitable  relations 
between  the  stores  and  the  trading  public. 

Mr.  Taft  said  that  the  newspaper  ad¬ 


vertiser  might  very  well  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  success  of  the  big  mail¬ 
order  houses,  whose  catalogs  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  constitute  the  very  best  .selling  copy 
that  is  l)eing  done  todav. 

Mr.  llo|)kins  said  in  part; 

".A  few  years  ago  Henry  Ford  crossed 
out  on  his  budget  a  large  appropriation 
for  advertising,  and  pronounced  it  an 
economic  waste.  ('ircumstances  since 
then  have  apparently  changed  his  mind. 
Now  he  is  one  of  the  largest  a<lvertisers 
in  .America,  yet  the  new  I'ord  car  is 
offering  the  greatest  value  in  I'ord  his¬ 
tory. 

“.Mxuit  two  years  ago  there  came  out 
a  brilliant  book,  attacking  advertising  as 
a  tax  on  consumers.  It  struck  a  very 
IMipular  chord.  .So  (xtpular  that  the  Book- 
of-the- .Month  Club,  in  SeptemIxT,  1927, 
offered  it  to  their  subscribers  as  the  book 
of  the  month.  That  shows  how  wide 
and  keen  is  the  interest  in  this  question 
among  people  who  read  and  buy. 

"It  is  even  more  so  in  Europe.  1  am 
a  Constant  contributor  to  foreign  atlver- 
tising  journals.  .And  I  ask  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  learn  from  their  readers  what 
topics  they  wish  discusse<l.  The  over- 
wlielming  reply  is.  'The  economics  of 
advertising.'  The  dominant  idea  there 
seems  to  1k'  that  advertising  adds  to  cost. 
Publishers  tell  me  that  advertising  would 
nndtiply  if  that  idea  could  he  eradicateil. 

“So  1  feel  that  the  good  of  advertising 
everywhere  demands  flefensc  on  this 
IMiint.  Right  advertising  contributes  to 
selling  economy.  It  can  never  hold  its 
pl.'ice  unless  it  does  that.  This  is  the 
day  of  mass  saelsmanship  as  well  as  mass 
production.  We  should  help  consumers 
to  nnderstanfl  that  in  all  that  we  do  and 
say. 

"The  topic  assigned  to  me  for  today 
•leals  with  one  major  economy.  Cost  of 
flistribution  forms  the  supreme  merchan¬ 
dising  problem,  .\dvertising  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  justify  itself  than  by  re<lucing  that 
cost  to  the  minimum.  .Ml  my  life  1  have 
studied  ways  to  rlo  that.  1  am  hi-re  to 
outline  some  of  the  metluKls  which  relv 
largely  on  newspaiiers. 

"Due  fundamental  of  mercban<lising 
is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sell  our  gixxls 
over  and  over.  W’c  cannot  sell  to  the 
jobber,  then  to  the  retailer,  then  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  pay  tax  all  rffong  the  line. 
If  we  do,  our  selling  cost  may  exceed 
our  making  cost  by  four  or  five  times 
over. 

"Many  proprietaries  offer  the  retailer 
a  discotint  of  .T.s  percent,  so  the  dealer 
makes  more  than  percent  on  his  cost. 
Then  they  offer  the  jobber  20  percent 
for  filling  the  retailer's  orders.  Thus 
about  half  the  price  the  consumer  pays 
goes  to  these  onler-takers,  who  merely 
supply  a  demand. 

“If  we  add  to  that  cost  of  salesmen. 


special  deals  and  free  go«xls — as  we  must 
if  we  do  not  control  our  demand — wc 
may  charge  three- fourths  of  our  selling 
price  to  cost  of  distribution.  That  is 
far  too  much. 

"These  charges  are  incurrwl  on  the 
theory  that  jobfx?rs  and  retailers  help  t«> 
sell  our  wares.  On  most  advertises!  lines 
that's  pure  fallacy.  Dealers  will  not  help 
to  create  a  demand  for  a  line  which  may 
later  be  .sold  without  profit.  They  have 
seen  the  results  in  t(x>  many  lines  which 
are  advertised  at  less  than  half  their  cost, 
l-'or  instance.  im;»gine  a  dealer  pushing 
an  advertiserl  cigarette. 

■‘1  never  try  to  bril>e  a  dealer  to  help 
build  a  monster  to  crush  him.  Nor  a 
jobber.  1  know  that  if  he  pushes  any¬ 
thing  it  will  lx-  something  of  his  own. 
1  Consider  them  not  as  helpers  but  a.s 
rivals. 

".''o  I  confine  my  attention  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  1  sell  to  her  by  advertising. 
Then  I  let  her  sell  the  retailer,  and  the 
retailer  sell  the  jobber.  I  have  only 
one  selling  exjM'nse.  To  dealers  and 
joblxrs  we  say,  '.Ml  we  ask  of  yott.  all 
we  exp«-et,  is  that  you  sui)ply  the  demand 
wc  bring.  We  pay  liberally  for  that. 
But  vonr  salesmen,  on  the  road  or  in 
the  store,  can  offer  us  no  aid.  W'e  don't 
wish  to  pa\  excessively  for  services  which 
yon  will  not  render.' 

"^'et  1  keenly  realize  where  salesmen 
ran  lx;  valuable  and  necessary.  Many 
lines  are  only  partially  sold  In  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  must  be  ilisplayed  and 
demonstrated.  Many  advertised  lines 
carry  auxiliary  lines,  which  are  favored 
In  the  pipular  brand.  .Any  good  sales¬ 
man  can  win  latirels  by  making  c)ne  dc- 
manderl  prorlnct  sell  some  others. 

".Ml  I  argue  is  that  selling  expense 
be  charged  to  the  line  it  sells.  On  lines 
soWl  by  the  newspapers,  charge  it  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  W'e  cannot  affoni  a  multii>lii<l 
selling  exix'use.” 

Mr,  Hopkins  illustrated  various  meth¬ 
ods  he  has  used  to  get  distribution  fmm 
the  maker  to  the  user  without  paying 
treble  toll. 

In  conclusion  the  sjwaker  said:  ",AII 
this  indicates  that  newspaix'r  advertising 
can  Ik-  made  to  largely  pay  its  way 
by  saving  cost  of  distribution.  It  gen¬ 
erally  costs  less  to  sell  the  constuner  than 
It  Costs  to  sell  the  dealers  when  consum¬ 
ers  are  not  won. 

"Sell  the  consumer  and  you  have  small 
need  for  further  selling  cost.  Your  own 
s.ilestnen  ran  do  little,  jobbing  salesmen 
nothing.  I-'.ven  store  clerks  are  unneces¬ 
sary.  These  converted  consumers  will 
buy  just  as  much  in  cash-aml-carry 
stores  which  have  no  clerks. 

"W'e  who  are  interested  in  advertising 
should  try  to  imiiress  these  facts.  First, 
to  make  advertising  a  real  economy,  and 
justify  it  to  all  iH'ople  in  the  merchandis- 


STUDIED  SCIENTIFIC  WAYS  OF  INCREASING  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  AT  CHICAGO 


Croup  of  delegate*  attending  Chicago  convention  of  International  Astoeiation  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive*  this  week.  President  Leslie  M.  Barton  i*  seventh 
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■ng  scheme  Second,  to  insure  that  all 
the  money  shall  be  spent  in  the  only 
right  direction.  I  have  seen  many  a 
gf>od  product  fail  because  cost  was  piled 
on  cost.  Because  much  of  the  money 
w'hich  should  have  gone  into  newspapers 
and  samples  went  to  people  who  gave  no 
help. 

“In  many  a  decrepit  line  which  I  have 
Ikh-ii  called  on  to  analyze,  I  have  found 
the  whole  trouble  in  multiplied  selling 
ex!<enst.  ^  et  advertising  gets  the  dis- 
crerlit.’' 

Mr.  Taft's  sjKrech  is  carried  in  detail 
f-n  page  4><  of  this  issue. 

Montgomery  Ward  Retail 

Store  Policy  Explained 

On  Monday  afteriiiMtn  the  conventi<in 
was  entertained  by  Frank  lleidcngcr, 
advertising  director  of  the  department 
store  division  of  Montg<jTnery  Ward  & 
Co.,  who  described  the  bH:al  store  ex- 
;>ansion  of  the  famous  mail  order  house. 
Mr.  Heidenger  said ; 

"The  announcement  of  Ward’s  retail 
expansion  program,  the  rapidity  with 
which  new  stores  have  l)een  o|)ened,  aiul 
the  sfiectacular  rise  of  Ward’s  securities 
in  the  stock  market  have  gained  the 
attention  of  the  commercial  world  and, 
liecause  of  tlie  gigantic  size  of  this 
program  and  the  lack  of  information 
regarding  it,  there  was  at  first  much 
sjK-culation  as  to  just  what  this  move 
meant  and  jiarticularly  pressing  was  tlie 
<|uestifm,  "NV  hat  effect  will  the  coming 
of  a  Ward  store  have  on  our  city?’  The 
mail  order  business  is  57  years  old — 
was  originated  in  1872  by  A.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  in  a  room  12  x  14  feet. 

"The  four  major  principles  respons¬ 
ible  for  this  success  were;  1.  Give  the 
jiublic  the  right  merchanilise  at  attractive 
prices. 

“2.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back. 

“3.  Prfigress — The  spirit  of  progress  is 
today  the  emblem  of  Montgomery  Ward 

to.,  and  a  symbolic  statue  tops  the 
newest  Ward  house  in  Alfiany  as  it  did 
the  first  building  (Hi  Michigan  avenue  in 
Oiicago. 

“4.  (iive  Iietter  service.  After  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  retailing  possibilities, 
a  survey  of  possible  markets  and  an 
analysis  of  the  relation  lietween  the  mail 
order  business  and  the  successful 
ojK-ration  of  retail  outlets.  Ward’s  es¬ 
sayed  an  experiment  in  1926  with  what 
was  then  called  a  ‘display  store.’  These 
display  stores,  as  such,  immediately  in- 
cn-ased  the  mail  order  business  but  cus¬ 
tomers.  wished  to  take  merchandise  away 
with  them  at  once.  The  final  outcome 
wa-  th«  decision  in  1927  to  embark  upon 
a  defini!<  chain  store  program,  to  supple¬ 
ment  mail  order  distribution. 

"I-ield  surveys  have  shown  that  there 
are  alHrtit  1,5((()  cnmiminities  which  offer 
logical  locations  for  Montgomery  Ward 
^  ( o.,  retail  stores.  I^rge  department 
Stores  are  being  operated  in  each  of  the 
nine  branch  mail  order  houses. 

“There  arc  two  genera!  classes — de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  larger  cities,  and 
chain  stores  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  The  chain  stores  carry  approxi¬ 
mately  .3.500  items  out  of  the  total  40,000 
items  shown  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  & 
<  (>..  general  catalogue.  Two  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  are  available  to 
the  shopper — 

'T.  That  carried  in  stock  locally: 

“2.  .Xny  item  listed  in  the  catalogue 
may  lie  ordered  through  the  store. 

"The  entire  job  of  planning,  construc- 
ti<Hi  and  directing  merchandise  display 
for  all  Ward’s  store  is  handled  from 
the  central  office.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  display  tasks  ever  undertaken  and 
is  functioning  smoothly. 

■'The  advertising  and  .sales  promotion 
for  all  chain  stores  is  also  directed  from 
the  central  office.  The  advertising  for 
the  chain  stores  is  planned,  prepared  and 
sent  out  from  a  central  office  for  all 
stores.  The  local  manager  is  of  course 
.allowed  a  certain  leeway  to  adapt  the 
advertising  program  to  local  conditions 
for  the  stocks  carried  in  his  particular 
store. 

"The  de|>artnH‘nt  store  in  the  larger 
cities,  while  coordinating  generally  with 
the  sales  program  and  advertising  style 
of  the  chain  stores,  maintain  advertising 


staffs  in  the  district  department  stores 
located  in  the  nine  branch  mail  order 
houses. 

“The  policy  of  truth  in  advertising 
which  lias  bwn  used  for  57  years  by 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  to  build  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  is  of  course  the  key¬ 
note  for  both  chain  and  department  store 
publicity. 

“While  Motgomery  Ward  &  Co.’s  re¬ 
tail  stores  consider  every  available 
means  of  publicity  and  have  exjierimented 
with,  and  are  using  other  media,  the 
local  newspaper  advertising  columns  are 
their  chief  reliance  for  increasing  sales 
and  building  g(M>d  will.’’ 

“Certain  major  facts  that  have  run  con¬ 
stantly  through  the  opening  periiwls  of 
all  stores  indicate  the  general  effect  of 
Ward's  stores  on  the  town  as  a  trading 
center,  the  merchants  and  the  shopping 
public.  The  ojR-ning  day’^  attendance  is 
alwavs  astonishinglv  large  ranging  from 
14.0(iill  to  .sO.IKKl. 

“ChamlH-rs  of  commerce,  newspaiiers 
and  merchants  generally  regard  the 
presence  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.’s 
store  as  a  decided  asset  to  the  town. 
Since  we  have  establi>hed  a  numlK-r  of 
stores  and  our  fellow  merchants  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  vicinity  have  seen  the 
effect  of  Montgomery  Ward  it  Co’s 
chain  stores  ujKin  their  cities,  there  is 
today  no  newspaiier  that  has  refused  to 
carry  the  advertising  of  the  local  Ward 
store  iK-cause  it  iK-lieves  that  store  to 
lie  a  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Hearty  Welcome  Received 

From  Local  Newspapers 

"The  newspaiK*rs  have  In'en  our  cham- 
I>ions  from  the  beginning  and  we  in  turn 
try  to  conduct  our  activities  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  will  continue  to  merit 
their  friendshi])  and  co-operation.’’ 

Kolx-rt  L,  Johnson,  vice  president  of 
the  magazine  Time  told  at  length  of  the 
success  of  his  magazine  in  its  six  years 
of  existence  and  made  a  solicitation  for 
the  advertisements  of  the  memliers’  daily 
newspaiK-rs. 

An  inspirational  talk,  addressed  mainly 
to  advertising  salesmen  from  one  who 
has  long  studied  their  methods  as  a 
buyer  of  space,  came  from  M.  1..  Wilson 
of  the  Blackman  Company,  New  York. 
The  speaker  struck  at  high  jiressure 


salesmanship,  which  he  said  usually 
represented  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
advertising  managers.  He  characterized 
ruthless  methods,  including  the  telling  of 
half-truths  and  downright  lies  as  time- 
wasting,  since  space  buyers  are  always 
able  to  check  fact  to  the  facts  although 
the  process  may  require  time.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  gave  his  audience  a  laugh  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  futility  of  the  type  of  proprietor 
or  manager  who  will  not  take  “no’’  for 
an  answer  when  on  the  trail  of  an  ac¬ 
count.  He  told  the  story  of  a  salesman 
who,  after  failing  to  get  his  medium  on 
an  advertising  schedule,  said  “Well,  this 
means  that  my  boss  will  be  here  to  solicit 
the  account.  Don't  give  it  to  him  unless 
you  want  to  see  me  lose  my  job.”  Mr. 
Wilson  also  scored  the  practice  of  going 
over  the  heads  of  agency  space  buyers  to 
get  business.  This  is  often  resorted  to 
but  rarely  succeeds,  he  said,  and  it  usu¬ 
ally  does  harm  to  all  concerned. 

"  The  agency  space  buyer  is  an  hijiiest 
man  who  reaches  his  decisions  by  means 
of  study  and  judgment,”  he  said.  “He 
is  not  partisan,  has  no  object  to  serve 
save  that  of  the  client's  interest.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  salesmen  to  fight  or  make 
a  iK’rsonal  issue  after  the  list  has_  Ixeii 
closed.” 

Gives  Rules  for  Soliciting 

Accounts  From  Agencies 

The  sja-aker  made  a  plea  for  the  kind 
of  salesmanship  that  contributes  sound 
value  to  the  advertising  transaction.  He 
gave  the  fidlowing  11  items  in  a  formula 
which,  he  said,  would  provide  a  workable 
ecpiipment  for  co-operative  soliciting. 

"1.  By  thinking  hard,  resolutely  and 
persistently. 

“2.  By  liecoming  a  thorough  thinker, 
attaining  the  ability  of  thinking  ‘around’ 
a  problem.  By  that  1  mean  thinking 
from  any  angles  with  sound  thought  car¬ 
ried  to  definite  conclusions. 

"3.  By  digging  up  the  facts  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  so  that  the  use  of  your 
publication  seems  to  lie  the  only  logical 
step  for  the  advertiser  to  take. 

"4.  By  developing  a  nose  for  informa¬ 
tion  anci  news  which  may  lie  valuable  to 
some  one  on  your  list.  Persist  until  you 
say.  almost  automatically,  ‘I’ll  jot  that 
down  and  send  it  to  - .’ 

“5.  By  making  a  study  of  the  point 
of  sale  of  the  prospect’s  goods. 


DISCUSSED  MARKETING  WITH  U.  S.  OFTICIALS 


Representative  group  of  advertising  and  marketing  executives  and  offieials  of 
Department  of  ('ommerre  who  convened  in  Washington  to  discuss  more  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  industrial  selling  and  advertising  and  possible  means  of 
increasing  sales  of  U.  S.  products  abroad.  Front  row,  left  to  right  -  (>eorge  H. 
('orey,  advertising  manager,  (Teveland  Twist  Drill  Company;  Robert  P.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  (’ommerce;  Nelson  S.  Freensfelder.chairman.Industrial  Advertisers 
Committee.  Association  of  National  Advertisers  and  president.  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Ad\'ertisers  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  (Commerce;  F.  M.  Feiker,  managing  director.  Associated  Business 
Papers.  lnr„  A.  H.  Haase,  managing  director,  A.  .N.  A.  Bark  row,  left  to 
right — Bernard  Lirhtenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York,  and 
vice-president,  A.  N.  A.;  Bennett  (Chappie,  American  Rolling  Mill  (Company; 
Thomas  R.  Taylor,  assistant  director.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  Department  of  (Commerce;  Eric  T.  King.  Chief.  Specialties  Division. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  C.omnterce;  Bernard  A.  Grimes.  Primer's 
Ink,  and  Emet  Nathan.  International  F".  G.  troodrich  (Company,  New  York. 


“6.  By  getting  the  habit  of  studyii^ 
market  opportunities  —  merchamiisii^ 
tendencies  and  new  trends — as  they  affect 
the  situations  you  are  interested  in. 

"7.  By  watching,  especially  when  yon 
are  traveling  from  city  to  city,  the  way 
the  prospect’s  goods  are  handled  in  the 
stores — or  the  way  his  competitor’s  g(X)d$ 
are  handled. 

"8.  By  keeping  abreast  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  Interest  yourself  in  and  study 
the  trade  press. 

“9.  By  establishing  a  friendly  contact 
with  wholesalers  and  retailers,  so  that 
you  can  get  first  hand  information  when 
you  want  it,  or  check  up  information  you 
have  already  secured.  ’ 

“10.  By  seeking  the  consumer  reac¬ 
tions  and  turning  them  to  use  in  making 
a  point  when  you  are  reasonably  .^ure 
that  you  are  right. 

“11.  By  patiently  persisting,  not  doing 
something  texlay  and  hoping  a  reward 
will  come  tomorrow,  but  going  ahead, 
unselfishly,  knowing  that  good  work  sus¬ 
tained  will  always  reap  a  good  reward." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Wilson  said,  “It 
should  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  all  of 
us,  that  the  profession  of  advertising  is 
a  profession  frankly  aware  of  its  faults 
and  striving  to  overcome  them. 

“I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  Iniard 
of  the  .American  Association  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  I  wish  everyone  of  you 
newspaiier  executives  could  sit  in  at  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  see  how  earnestly  and  persist¬ 
ently  this  group  is  working  for  better 
advertising  practice  in  each  department 
of  agency  functioning  and  publication 
activity. 

“Things  are  better  than  they  used  to 
lx*  and  arc  getting  better  every  day. 

“I  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  advertising  salesmen.  Much  of 
the  growth  of  advertising  and  its  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  selling  force  for  industry  m'ust 
lie  attributed  to  our  friends  the  sellers 
of  advertising.  They  have  their  faults 
but  their  virtues  and  abilities  so  outshine 
their  failings,  that  they  have  been  able 
to  write  in  the  history  of  advertising 
great  things.  Day  in  and  out,  they  have 
worked  and  sweated  to  lead  the  adver¬ 
tiser  into  bigger  efforts,  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities — and  as  I  say,  the  result  is  shown 
by  the  place  advertising  holds  t(xlay  in 
industry.” 

Minis  Campaigns  Are 

Discussed  by  Members 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Fred 
Minis  precipitated  a  general  discussion  on 
the  subject  submitt^  by  Earl  H.  Ma¬ 
loney,  Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  “What 
can  the  I.  A.  N,  A.  E.  do  to  get  national 
co-operative  campaigns  such  as  those 
conducted  by  Millis  into  the  news¬ 
papers?”  The  $4,000,000  furniture  cam¬ 
paign  was  cited  as  an  example  of  how 
newspaiiers  were  losing  out  in  these 
campaigns. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.  and  lOO.OOO 
Group  of  American  cities  explained 
what  their  groups  had  done  on  this.  E. 
C.  Tibbitts  of  100,000  Group  said  it  was 
t(xi  late  to  do  anything  on  the  furniture 
campaign  but  that  action  should  be 
taken  to  affect  decision  on  media  for 
other  campaigns. 

He  said  it  was  up  to  the  newsi>apers 
to  sell  retail  outlets  on  the  value  of  local 
advertising.  The  big  task  of  news¬ 
papers  is  to  go  to  every  end  to  impress 
retailers  with  the  value  of  new.siiaper 
advertising.  William  A.  Thomson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising. 
.A.  \.  P.  .A.,  said  that,  contrary  to  general 
impression,  Millis’  agreement  on  use  of 
magazines  was  made  between  himself 
and  the  trustees  in  charge  of  the  fund 
and  that  there  is  no  stipulation  in  col¬ 
lecting  money  that  the  funds  be  spent  in 
magazines.  Millis’  contract  with  con¬ 
tributors,  President  Barton  added  specifi¬ 
cally,  leaves  choice  of  media  to  the 
agency.  His  statement  that  if  he  used 
newspapers  he  would  have  to  use  all  of 
them  Mr.  Thomson  termed  a  terrible 
indictment  of  the  newspaper  business 
which  newspapermen  can’t  let  ride.  The 
few  newspapers  w’hich  would  raise  a  howl 
such  as  Minis’  claims  to  foresee  cast  » 
reflection  on  whole  industry,  Themsoo 

said.  The  evil  of  free  publicity  is  also  re- 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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NEW  AD  GROUP  FORMED  AT  1.  A.  A.  MEET 

Advertising  Federation  of  America  Organized  as  Distinct  North  American  Entity — Strong 
Sounds  Keynote  of  New  “Research  Era”  Code  of  Ethics  Adopted 


CHU'A(j(J,  May  16. — The  .Xdvtrtis- 
iiiK  Fttleratiim  ot  Anurica.  an  or¬ 
ganization  separate  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  .■\fivcrtising  .Association,  came 
into  heing  at  the  American  Convention 
of  the  1.  A.  A.  in  C  hicago  this  weik. 
The  organization  was  formed  at  a  recess 
meeting  of  the  I.  A.  on  the  recenn- 
mendation  of  the  Ixjard  of  governors , 
as  embodied  in  the  keynote  talk  by 
Walter  .\.  Strong,  its  chairman,  at  the 
“Brass  Tacks"  silver  jubilee  convention 
preliminary  to  the  Berlin  convention  in 
.August. 

The  .American  federation  will  include 
Canaria. 

.An  organization  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  follows ;  C.  C.  A  ounggreeii, 
Clinton  F.  Berry.  1’.  F.  O'Keefe.  \\’. 
Frank  McClure,  H.  K.  Swartz.  Walter 
A.  Strong,  John  Benson,  J.  H.  Bragdon, 
Don  Franci.sco,  Kerwin  H.  I'ulton,  (). 
C.  Harn.  I).  F.  Kelly.  John  C.  Martin, 
Samuel  K.  McKelvie,  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  K.  I).  Stuart. 

The  committee  was  authorized  to 
function  as  the  officers  and  Ixard  (>f 
governors  until  the  next  animal  meeting 
of  the  Federation.  The  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted: 

“Whereas,  the  delegates  to  this  twenty- 
fifth  annual  crMivention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  .Advertising  .Association  approve 
of  the  segregation  of  .American  adver¬ 
tising  interests  as  represented  in  the 
organization  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  .America  and  of  the  cre.ation  of 
an  .American  unit  to  balance  the  British 
aixl  Continental  units  when  dealing  with 
international  affairs,  and 
“Whereas,  the  present  assets  of  the 
Internatif  nal  Advertising  .Association 
have  been  almost  entirely  derived  from 
dues  and  contributions  from  American 
SMirces. 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
delegates  to  this  2.>th  .Annual  Convention 
of  the  International  Advertising  .Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Thursday, 
May  16,  1929,  do  hereby  authorize  and 
instruct  the  Ixtard  of  governors  of  the 
International  Advertising  .Association  to 
transfer  to  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  all  the  tangible  assets  of  the 
International  Advertising  .Association, 
including  cash,  contracts,  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  notes  receivable,  dues  receivable, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  and  any  and  all 
other  tangible  property  now  owned  and 
possessed  by  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Association,  in  consideration  of  the 
execution  of  a  satisfactory  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  .America;  that  they  will  take  over 
and  assume  all  of  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  the  International  .Adver¬ 
tising  Association  to  American  acjvertis- 
ing  interests,  or  advertising  associations, 
or  .American  corporations,  or  American 
individuals,  growing  out  of  the  payment 
of  dues  or  contributions  by  such  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  into  the  treasury  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Association.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  the  word 
America  is  defined  as  the  North 
American  continent  plus  the  deiH-ndencies 
and  possessions  of  North  .American 
countries. 

“Provided,  however,  that  any  money 
justly  due  the  clubs  in  Districts  14,  lf». 
17  and  18,  shall  l>c  returned  to  them  in 
proixirtion  to  the  amounts  paid  in." 

The  following  re.solution  was  also 
adopted : 

“Whereas,  the  International  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Association  regards  the  proiM)sed 
Census  of  distribution  as  the  most  valu¬ 
able  single  contribution  to  ade<|uatc  basic 
•tatistical  information  necessary  for  in- 
•elligent  evaluation  of  markets  an<l  the 
fesultant  elimination  of  wastes  in  dis¬ 
tribution, 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  urged  to  pass  the 
Secessary  enabling  legislation  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  said  census  of  distribution  and  to 
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apjiropriate  adeiiuate  funds  for  its  coni- 
idetion ;  and 

■■l-'urtlur  he  it  resolved,  that  Congress 
Ih-  urged  to  take  this  action  at  the  earli¬ 
est  jMissihle  moment,  in  order  that  the 
maxinunn  inissihle  time  already  elinii- 
nated  he  given  the  bureau  of  the  census 
for  preparatory  work." 

Because  of  the  action  in  forming  the 
.American  as.s<K'iation,  it  was  decided  to 
present  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  of  the  International  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .AssiK'iation  at  the  Berlin  convention. 

The  new  organization  was  formed  to 
give  the  .American  division  of  the  1.  .A.  .A. 
parity  with  (ireat  Britain,  h'rance  and 
•  lerinany,  who  now  have  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  as  distinct  from  the  In- 
ternatii  mal  .AsxK'iation. 

The  Consensus  of  the  discussion  was 
that  the  International  group  should  he 
made  really  international,  with  rejire- 
sentatives  on  the  Ixiard  from  ever> 
country  included  in  it,  whereas  now  all 
the  officers  and  governors  are  .Americans. 

A  code  of  advertising  ethics  was 
adopted  by  the  .Advertising  I'ommission 
as  follow  s  : 

Isecognizing  that  implicit  confidence 
between  jirodncers.  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers  is  the  bulkwark  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  good  will  is  indispensable 
to  the  permanency  and  continuity  of 
service,  advertising,  whose  function  is 
essentially  creative  and  constructive,  has 
an  obligation  and  res]ionsihility  to  so 
conduct  itself  in  its  own  and  in  the 
public  interest  as  to  make  it  easier  to 
do  right  and  harder  to  do  wron"  to 
place  business  on  a  higher  plane,  to 
make  a  |iros|M'rous  and  hap])\  nation  and 
a  iH'tter  jilace  to  live. 

In  order  that  .idvertising  may  continue 
to  proiK-rlv  iH-rform  its  function  and 
render  increasing  imblic  service  of  the 
highest  order,  we  the  inemhers  of  the 
International  .Advertising  .Association 
subscribe  to  the  following — 

Declaration  of  principles  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  guide  for  the  conduct  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  as  a  whole,  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  and  for  each  individual 
enterprise,  and  individually  tiledge  our¬ 
selves  to  co-o|KTate  in  their  maintenance. 

l*KIX(lfl.KS  OK  BisINKSS  (.'o.MU'lT 

1.  To  conduct  our  business  on  the 
principle  of  truth,  honesty  and  integrity 
in  every  transaction. 

(a)  CfHisider  first  the  interest  of  the 
public,  in  particular  those  we  serve. 

(h)  SupjKirt,  une(|uivocally,  the  prin- 
ciiile  of  “truth  in  advertising.” 

(c)  .Avoid  all  manner  of  exaggeration, 
misrepresentation  and  falsification,  con¬ 
fining  all  statements  to  verified  facts. 

(d)  Refuse  all  false,  malicious,  inde¬ 
cent  or  misleading  advertising. 

(e)  Discourage  and  refrain  from  all 
deceptive  or  cfKTcive  methods. 

(f)  Respect  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
all  contracts  and  neither  expressly  nor 
impliedly  promise  performance  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  fulfilled. 

2.  To  encourage  and  maintain  fair  and 
friendly  competition,  with  ftdl  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  others  in  our  own 
and  other  businesses. 

(a)  Refrain  from  derogatory  or  dis¬ 
paraging  statements  that  tend  to  injure 
or  discredit  legitimate  competitors  or 
other  business  or  industry,  relying  for 
success  on  the  merits  of  our  own  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services. 

(h)  Avoid  unfair  discrimination,  seek¬ 
ing  a  just  compensation  with  a  fair  profit 
for  service  rendered. 

(c)  Seek  amicable  settlement  of  all 
controversies,  based  on  facts  not 
theories ;  avoid  litigation  of  controversial 
questions  and  resort  to  impartial  arbitra¬ 
tion  if  mutual  agreement  cannot  Ik 
reachetl  and  a  properly  organized  civil 


body  is  available  for  this  p\irp(i>c. 

.1.  To  seek  lasting  success  and  eliicient 
service  to  our  customers  and  the  (tublic 
by  thorough  and  unceasing  study  of  our 
business  and  the  business  of  (nir  clients. 
I’ractices  compicmcntarv  to  I’rinciple 
No.  .1. 

(a)  Join  in  mutual  research  as  to  the 
facts  and  forces  affecting  the  business  oi 
advertising  as  a  whob. 

( b)  !supply  ftill  .and  impartial  infor¬ 
mation,  stibject  to  proper  and  authentic 
VI  ritication. 

t,c)  .Strive  for  improvement  in  protl- 
tict  :ind  service  thmugh  efficient  methods 
of  merchandising  ancl  ntarketing. 

4.  To  ilisseminafe  the  truth  alMiut  ad¬ 
vertising  so  that  there  will  he  a  better 
uiKlerstanditig  of  its  ftinction  and  ap- 
plicatioti  and  an  increasing  acceptance  of 
its  value. 

Practices  com|i|(  mentarv  to  Princiiilc 
No.  4. 

(a)  ('o-o|>erate  vvith  all  organizations 
and  individuals  in  every  movement  look¬ 
ing  to  the  iH-tterment  of  advertising  and 
the  advertisitig  business  as  a  whole. 

(b)  b'ornmlate  and  initiate  a  program 
of  education  in  ativertising  practice  and 
the  general  use  of  advertising  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

(c)  .Sup|)lement  the  efforts  of  other 
agencies  and  ediicatiotial  institutions  in 
teaching  the  technique  and  effective  use 
of  advertising. 

Quack  press  agents  were  assailed  at 
the  .Advertising  Commission  meeting  by 
Thomas  Quitin  Beesley,  vice-president  of 
the  McCutcheon-(  ierson  Publicity  Serv¬ 
ice,  (  hicago. 

Dr.  I.everett  S.  l.yon,  of  Brookings 
Institution,  A\  ashington,  cotigratulaterl 
the  I.  .A.  .A.  uiKtn  the  program  of  re¬ 
search  to  remove  guesswork  from  adver¬ 
tising. 

Jay  C.  Barnes,  President  of  the  Ptihlic 
I'tilitics  zAdvertising  Association,  cited 
the  educational  |)ovvcr  of  advertising. 

O.  C.  Ilarn,  Managing  Director  of  the 
-Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  cited  the 
.A.  B.  C.  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
use  of  the  scientific  meiluxl  in  adver- 

“The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  any 
problem,”  said  Mr.  Harn,  “is  analysis: 
the  second  synthesis." 

“Advertising  is  a  complicated  machine. 
\\  hen  each  detail  is  subjected  to  serigus 
study  through  .scientific  observation  and 
the  facts  centralized  for  u.se  and  test  by 
all  practitioners,  a  real  science  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  emerge.” 

Kenneth  Collins,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  publicity  director  of  R.  H, 
.Alacy  &  Co.,  New  A’ork,  declaretl : 

“Now  we  are  able  to  plan  ahead  not 
only  the  amount  of  sitace  we  will  u.se  in 
a  coming  scasf>n,  but  even  to  a  large 
extent  its  distribution  among  the  various 
newspapers.  AV’hen  you  consider  that 
we  are  talking  of  a  sales  program  that 
totals  far  more  than  $'X).000,()00,  con¬ 
cerns  168  .selling  departments,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  publicity  ex|H-nditure  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  it  is  no  light  task.  There 
is  too  much  at  stake  to  guess.” 

Walter  .A.  .Strong  on  Indialf  of  the 
board  made  three  suggestions  regarding 
the  function  of  the  associatioti’s  officers. 
They  recommendeil :  That  there  Ik  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  constitutioti  a  more  definite 
agreement  as  to  the  futtetions  of  the 
president  with  respect  to  his  relation  and 
authority  to  the  vice  presidents ;  that 
canriidates  for  the  presidency  shottid  be 
intimately  associated  vvith  the  as.stxria- 
tion  for  some  time,  memlK-rship  on  the 
fx)ard,  or  exiKrience  in  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  vice-presidents  iK’ing  almost 
compulsory  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
president’s  jf)b;  and  that  the  president 
take  office  at  least  a  mtmth  after  the 
convention,  and  that  thereafter  for  one 


vear  he  serve  ex-officit>  on  the  Ixiard. 

Klaborating  on  the  new  economic 
order,  Mr.  Strong  declared  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  had  its  definite  relation  to  all 
the  elements  involvetl  in  it,  and  hiis 
served  to  stabilize  an<l  etpialize  the  new 
stresses  and  strains  set  up  bv  the  new 
order. 

“This  is  not  an  academic  statement”, 
he  said,  “Mass  .selling  by  advertisiiur 
responds  to  the  distress  call  of  business. 
1  he  call  was  not  very  intelligent  or 
intelligible  at  first,  but  it  now  carries  the 
lone  of  authority  and  a  demand  ,for  the 
■tpidication  of  scientific  principles  to  its 
new  power". 

.Advertising.  Mr.  Strong  ileclared,  has 
been  responsible  in  this  country  for  the 
growth  of  new  channels  of  distribution, 
and  oi>portunities  for  the  conservation  of 
the  Use  of  raw  material  resources  by 
mass  )>rodnction.  by  the  consolidation  anti 
co-oper.ilion  of  the  interests  eiigagetl  in 
one  line  t<i  cut  costs  and  to  create  a 
higher  sc. lie  of  living. 

"  I  he  iiroblem  of  the  .Association  in 
the  last  l(t  months  has  iK-eii  one  of  or- 
g.'inization.  I  hat  has  tu>t  lieen  completely 
ileveloped.  but  in  my  judgment  that 
Iib.ise  is  iiast. 

"  1  he  first  objective  of  the  association 
.inil  which  in  my  opinion  justifies  itself, 
is  to  co-ordinate  in  the  industry  itselt 
this  new  eiide.ivor  to  solve  the  deni.itids. 
<  )r  the  est.iblishment  of  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  order  in  fact  finding  as  a|)plieii 
to  advertising.  This  co-ordination  can 
be  accoiniilished  in  three  ways: 

“hirst.  By  having  a  definite  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  existing  facts  and  effort 
now  known,  .in.dyzed  and  understoiMl. 

Second.  By  rellecting  the  deficiency, 
the  duplication  and  the  waste  in  this 
effort  back  to  the  sources  which  now 
exist  for  further  research. 

“Third.  If  the  comhination  of  these 
two  efforts  still  shows  that  there  is  a 
need  for  origin. il  work,  this  association 
should  do  it,  or  at  least  Ik*  so  intimately 
assiK'iated  with  it  that  the  final  objective 
can  he  kept  clearly  in  mind  by  all  ixirties 
to  the  effort. 

“.A  note  of  warning  on  this  last  is  due, 
for  the  reason  that  we  must  convince 
ourselves,  convince  industry  and  finally 
the  public  th.it  our  effort  is  based  upon 
the  scientific  principle,  is  unprejudiced 
■iiid  will  bring  a  true  result.  In  other 
words,  we  must  guarantee  our  gixxl  faith. 

“If  these  three  principles  can  be  m.ide 
ojK-rative  in  my  judgment,  industry  will 
be  saved  millions  of  dollars.  zA  project 
of  this  kind  cannot  lie  accomplished  in 
a  few  months  or  even  years.  And  I 
should  like,  therefore,  to  emphasize  our 
original  statement  in  connection  with  the 
time  element.  Merely  for  the  purposes 
of  the  presentation  of  the  extent  of  our 
interest  we  are  engaging  in  a  five-year 
program.  The  months  have  passed  and 
this  principle  is  receiving  general  recog¬ 
nition  and  accejitance  liecausc  it  is  not 
original  vvith  any  individual.  It  answers 
an  outstanding  demand,” 

“There  are  certain  things  which  have 
to  be  done  immediately,  or  at  least  .4 
progressive  jxilicy  established  which  wilt 
guarantee  that  the  .standards  U|)on  which 
we  operate  will  Ik  established  am!  com¬ 
pelled  on  the  industry.  The  second  o1>- 
jective,  therefore,  is  the  disciplinary 
functiziii  of  the  association.  AA'e  have 
in  our  club  memlKrship  IS.IXH)  men,  and 
this  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  operation 
of  this  principle.  The  club  life  and  in¬ 
terest  should  Ik  .so  directly  drawn  into 
this  program  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
laboratory  and  a  field  of  promotion  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  Business  must  discipline  itself 
in  the  operation  of  the  functions  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  run  out  and  meet  and 
are  involved  in  the  problems  of  all  busi¬ 
ness.  There  arc  necessarily  conflicts  of 
interest,  a  misconception  of  the  use  oi 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Fourth  Estate  for  May  18,  1929 


SMITHSONIAN  USED  BY 
UTILITY  MAN 


Institution  Sponsored  Two  Pamphlets 
Written  By  S.  S.  Wyer,  While  in 
Pay  of  Duquesne  Light 
Company 


P.  N.  P.  A.  DATES  ANNOUNCED 

Pennsylvania  N’ewspai>er  Publishers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  summer  outing 
this  year  at  (jalen  Hall,  W’ernersville, 
J'a.,  July  26  and  27. 


‘DRY  CROCODILE  TEARS’ 
LA  VARRE  REQUESTS 


I'.y  (jfjow.K  H.  Ma.nmnc 

jf’ashtngtoH  C  otrcsfHmdent,  Editor  &  I'uitLibiiTt 

"NV  A'SJJi.NoTti.s’,  1>.  C.,  May  15. —  In 
contrast  to  the  revelation  uncovered  in 
successive  hearings  by  the  h'ederal  1  rade 
t^unmisshm  on  the  relations  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  .Paper  and  Power  Company 
with  lieu  siiajiers,  the  commission  turned 
again  on  Saturday  of  last  week  to  the 
propaganda  angle  of  its  utilities  inves¬ 
tigation  to  find  the  now  tedious  story 
of  schools  lieing  flooded  with  pamphlets, 
huge  exiK-nditure  of  funds  in  the  fight 
against  government  ownership  and  the 
rest  of  the  story  which  has  been  told 
many  times  before. 

This  time,  however,  the  witne;ss,  Sani- 
uel  S.  Wyer,  consulting  utilities  engi¬ 
neer  of  Columbus,  O.,  introduced  one 
new  phase  when  he  dragged  the  vener¬ 
able  Smithsonian  Institution  into  the 
discussion. 

After  relating  how  nearly  200,000 
copies  of  his  pamphlets  have  been 
printed,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  schools,  covering  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  power  problem,  all 
unfavorable  to  municipal  ownership, 
Wyer  related  how  he  luid  prepared  for 
the  Smithsonian  two  pamphlets  of  the 
same  nature.  He  was  receiving  pay 
from  the  Duquesne  Light  and  Power 
Company  while  writing  these  pamphlets. 
l*'urthermorc.  another  such  study  on 
Muscle  Shoals  was  contemplated,  and 
Wyer  was  told  that  “the  President  (Mr. 
Coolidge)  would  see  to  it  that  army 
engineers  at  the  Shoals  made  available 
to  him  all  the  necessary  documents." 

One  of  these  pamphlets  was  a  study 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  its  power  possi- 
bilit  ies.  After  this  pamphlet  had  been 
accepted  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  for  pub¬ 
lication,  it  was  reprinted  by  the  Du- 
quesne  Light  and  Power  Company. 
Wyer  said  he  understood  the  N.  E.  L.  A. 
paid  for  the  second  printing. 

Tlie  other  was  a  study  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  resources  printed  as  a  Smithso¬ 
nian  document,  and  reprinted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  A.  W.  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Company  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  subsidiary  of  the  Duquesne  Com¬ 
pany. 

Among  the  highlights  of  Wyer’s  tes¬ 
timony  was  the  introduction  of  corre¬ 
spondence  between  him  and  J.  S.  S. 
Richardson  of  Philadelphia,  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  at  the  time. 

In  one  letter  from  Wyer's  secretary 
to  Richardson,  Wyer’s  services  as  a 
speaker  were  offered  because  of  “Sen¬ 
ator  Norris’  continued  activities  in  stir¬ 
ring  it  (Muscle  Shoals  power  question) 
tip." 

Another  read  as  follows: 

“In  a  public  refereiKC  to  my  work, 
simply  say  ‘Samuel  Wyer,’  author  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute's  study  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Resources.** 

“For  good  reasons  which  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  later,  I  want  to  keep  the 
'Institute’  itself  out  of  the  fight.’’ 

Wyer  said  the  fight  referred  to  was 
the  “heir  which  he  said  “broke  loose" 
on  publication  of  his  Niagara  Falls 
booklet  carrying  facts  alleged  to  show 
inefficiency  of  government  ownership. 


Co-Owner  of  Southern  Dailies  Financed 
by  I.  P.  &  P.  Charges  Southern 
Papers  Have  “Run  Wild’’ 
on  Power  Story 


William  LaV'arre.  back  in  Columbia 
after  testifying  liefore  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  his  recent  purchases,  with 
Harohl  Hall,  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Record,  the  Spartanburff  Journal  and 
Herald,  and  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroni¬ 
cal,  prepared  a  statement,  which  appeared 
in  the  Record  over  his  signature,  which 
lolUiws  in  i>art : 

"A  life  long  resjiect  for  the  integrity 
of  the  southern  press  might  suffer  con¬ 
siderably  through  reading  the  blatantly 
twisted  headlines  with  which  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  s^iught  to  misinterpret  the 
fact,  and  the  statements  as  given  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

“.Seldom  have  southern  newspaper 
readers  seen  such  a  wild  running  away 
from  facts  as  has  licen  displayed  during 
the  last  two  weeks.  Simple  statements, 
in  clear  English  have  not  only  been 
twisted,  but  changed  to  suit  the  pur- 
IHJses  of  certain  publishers.  Editors  and 
reporters  looking  for  scandal  news,  sent 
out  by  narrow-minded  publishers,  eager 
to  cry  ‘agent  of  the  trusts,’  ‘chain  papers.’ 
‘power  octopus.’  have  intentionally  hid- 
ilen  from  their  public  many  statements, 
many  facts  with  which  I  sought  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  reportorial  or  editorial  errors. 

“I  have  stated  and  Friday  reiterated, 
the  fact  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  owns  no  share,  has  no  control 
whatever,  in  the  ,\ugusta  Chronicle,  the 
Columbia  Record.  the  Spartanburg 
Herald  or  the  Spartanburg  Journal.  I 
stated,  as  did  Mr.  Graustein,  that  the 
International  Company  had  simply,  to 
obtain  aiKither  constant  market  for  2,00f( 
tons  of  its  newsprint,  at  $55  a  ton.  acted 
as  banker  in  advancing  a  loan,  at  busi¬ 
ness-like  interest  and  upon  good  col¬ 
lateral. 

“Well  financed  as  never  before,  with 
ample  .surplus  for  continued  improve¬ 
ments,  able  to  pay  more  for  new.spaper 
talent,  these  newspapers  will  climb  stead¬ 
ily  ahead,  each  community  will  liave  a 
newspaper  of  which  it  can  be  more  than 
ever  proud.  If  our  contemporaries  are 
worried  we  are  sorrs-  for  them.  We 
wish,  however,  that  they  would  not  be¬ 
smirch  the  integrity  of  southern  journal¬ 
ism  b.v  hitting  below  the  belt.  We  hope 
they  will  take  their  tongues  out  of  their 
cheeks,  dry  their  crocodile  tears,  and  try 
to  heat  us  by  getting  out  fairer,  squarer 
and  iK'tter  newspapers  than  we  do." 


MERWIN  NOW 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .\ssoeialioii,  meeting, 
Boston. 

May  21-23 — Lithographers’  Na¬ 
tional  .Assn.,  convention.  Green 
Brier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Va. 

May  21-22 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  May  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel.  (Chicago. 

May  23-2.5 — West  Virginia  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Employing  Printers’ 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Frederirk 
Hotel.  Huntington,  W.  \  a. 

-May  24-2.5-  -.Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies.  i|uarteHy  business 
meeting,  fjrand  Rapids. 

May  27-29  -  .Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  annual  meeting, 
French  Lick.  Ind. 


REFUSE  TO  TRY  LONG 

The  Louisiana  state  senate  on  May  16 
refused  to  hear  testimony  in  the  im- 
lieachment  actiixi  against  Gov.  H.  P. 
Ling,  claiming  the  proceeding  was  ille¬ 
gally  instituted. 


GANNETT  HITS  CRITICS 
IN  ALBANY  SPEECH 


Call*  ‘‘Hullabaloo  About  Power 
Trust’’  Unfounded  in  Address 
Before  Albany  Advertising 
Club  May  16 


MACFADDEN  FINANCIAL 
TABLOID  STARTS 


Davis  Merwin,  president  of  the 
nioomingloH  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  was 
granted  a  government  pilot’s  license  in 
aviation  Sunday,  May  5.  Mr.  Merwin, 
who  is  vice-president  of  the  Bloomington 
Flying  Club,  has  completed  30  hours  of 
solo  flying. 


“I  have  seen  ‘yellow’  journalism  at  its 
worst,  but  never  before  have  1  been  a 
victim  of  it  until  now,’’  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  owner  of  the  (iannett  newspapers, 
said  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Albany  .Advertising  club  in  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  Hotel  May  16. 

Mr.  (iannett  went  to  Albany  from 
Washington,  where  he  had  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  F’ederal  Trade  Ciommission  the 
previous  day  in  connection  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  and  Power  Company’s 
newspaper  financing  activities. 

“The  attacks  upon  me  are  entirely  un¬ 
founded,”  he  continued.  “They  are  un¬ 
fair.  My  life  is  an  open  Ixxik;  my 
record  is  clean.  I  never  experienced  the 
like  before  and  it  will  make  me  realize 
what  a  responsibility  controlling  a  news¬ 
paper  is. 

“All  of  this  hullabaloo  about  the  power 
trust  is  unfounded.  M\  of  my  papers  are 
against  the  so-called  power  trust.  I  have 
been  opposed  to  such  control  ever  since 
my  boyhood  days  in  college. 

“I  never  owned  a  share  of  bank  stock 
or  utility  corporation  stock  and  I  have 
been  most  meticulous  always  in  my  con¬ 
nections. 

“I  went  to  a  paper  company — not  a 
power  company — and  made  a  satisfactory 
deal.  As  a  result  I  am  a  culprit  and  a 
coward  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  oppose 
me.  The  incident  is  a  closed  one  with 
me.  It  will  be  a  big  benefit  to  me.  It 
will  not  be  unfair  and  cruel  from  a  pub¬ 
licity  standpoint. 

“I  hope  that  I  never  will  be  found 
guilty  of  using  an  unfair  policy  and  ac¬ 
cepting  dictation.” 


LINDBERGH 

(Flight  U.  5.  to  Forit  —  Mmy  20-21,  1927} 
By  Arthur  Elliot  Sproul 


AGE-LONG  man’s  agonizing  fight  ’gainst  Fear. 
Aee-lonc  his  struvcie  to  nnlift  his  head 


WINDETT  PROMOTED 

Arthur  WindetL  former  manager  of 
the  food  advertising  department  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  last  week  took 
charge  of  the  new  Scripps- Howard  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Bureau  for  the  south 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Windett,  who  has  been 
with  the  Memphis  Press  and  Press- 
Scimitar  for  five  years,  is  28  years  of 
age,  and  vi-as  married  to  Miss  (Dlgarette 
Meyers,  formerly  of  the  Press- Scimitar 
business  office,  the  week  before  his 
fironiotion. 


Age-long  his  struggle  to  uplift  his  head 
From  noisome  pit  of  Violence  and  Dread 
To  where  the  star  of  Peace  shines  high  and  clear. 

Cruel  the  path,  even  to  Now  and  Here, 

While  rising  peaks  show  where  man  yet  must  tread 
&e  he  the  summit  gains,  by  Right  well  led. 

Yet  whose  voice  this?  .  .  .  “We  go!"  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  “We  are  here!* 
Low  in  the  dusky  ear  of  bending  Night 
Lindbergh  twice  speaks  —  and  all  earth’s  nations  hear! 

Not  supreme  skill  alone  his  wondrous  flight  — 

Far  higher  course  ’twas  given  him  to  steer; 

Men’s  hearts  he  swung  to  Friendship’s  loftiest  height  — 

World  Peace  thy  debtor  is.  Youth  Without  Peer! 


First  Issue  of  New  York  Daily  Invest¬ 
ment  News  on  Stands  May  15  Fea¬ 
turing  Information  on  Stock 
Market  for  General  Public 


The  Xew  York  Daily  Investment 
Xeus,  a  financial  tabloid,  published  by 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  made  its  initial 
appearance  on  stands  Wednesday,  .\iay 
15.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  news  of 
the  stock,  Imnd  and  curb  markets  and 
carries  complete  financial  tables. 

The  tabloid  is  printed  at  the  plant  of 
the  Xito  York  F.vening  Graphic,  where 
its  eilitorial  and  business  offices  are  also 
located.  The  first  issue  ran  20  pages, 
and  it  was  stated  by  Martin  H.  W'ey- 
rauch.  publisher,  that  further  issues 
would  continue  to  run  20  or  24  pages. 
No  advertising  was  carried  in  Wednes¬ 
day's  editions. 

The  puriHise  of  the  new  daily  was 
stated  in  a  signed  editorial  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
fadden,  occupying  the  back  page. 

“To  help  the  American  public  to 
its  share  in  our  vast  and  growing  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  is  the  purpose  for 
which  the  New  York  Investment  News 
has  been  established,”  he  wrote. 

“Making  Money  in  Wall  Street  is  not 
a  substitute  for  hard  work.  The  magic 
wand  does  not  exist.  There  does  exist, 
however,  certain  basic  information  which 
will  put  men  on  the  right  track,  which 
will  enable  them  intelligently  to  purchase 
sound  investments  and  speculative  invest¬ 
ments — of  which  there  are  many — in 
order  that  .some  of  the  romance  hidden 
lieneath  the  bushel  of  Amercian  pros¬ 
perity  may  reflect  itself  in  the  sound, 
healthy  individual  financial  condition  of 
our  citizens. 

ith  that  in  mind,  we  have  organized 
a  daily  financial  newspaper  which  is  not 
intended  to  compete  with  any  of  the 
existing  financial  publications. 

“Its  object  is  to  go  beyond  the  mere 
reflection  or  the  mere  reporting  of  what 
happens.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  financial  news  in  every-day  com¬ 
mon-sense  language— devoid  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  wherever  possible— to  the  man  in 
the  street. 

“It  wJll  seek  to  reflect  to  Wall  Street 
the  attitude  of  the  public,  and  it  will 
take  both  Wall  Street  and  the  public 
and  introduce  their  respective  rights, 
aspirations  and  privileges  to  the  often¬ 
times  far-removed  financial  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government.” 

The  Investment  News  contains  a 
large  number  of  features  dealing  with 
stock  and  bond  purchasing,  market 
trends  and  other  information  valuable 
to  investors.  Among  the  features  is  “It 
Is  Said,"  by  Ned  E.  Morton,  which  gives 
the^  current  Wall  Street  gossip  with  the 
writer’s  personal  comment.  A  warning 
to  “Investigate  Before  You  Inve.st” 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  column. 
Other  features  are;  “Among  the  Plus 
^^d  Minus  Signs”,  by  James  Kirwan; 
“J.  Upson  Downes,”  a  comic  cartoon  by 
Hendrix ;  “Hour  By  Hour  with  the  Tape 
Reader”,  by  M.  Bamburger;  “Talking 
It  Over  with  John  A.  Read”;  “Broad¬ 
way  to  Broad  Street”,  by  Pitt  Rover: 
“Woman  and  Her  Money”,  by  Mary 
Elizabeth  Allen;  and  “‘Ticker’  Tapley. 
the  Old  Trader,”  a  comic  panel  by  A. 
M.  I.angworthy. 

Qarence  Hebb  is  editor  of  the  Invest¬ 
ment  News  and  among  the  assignment 
feature  writers  are :  George  L.  Edmunds, 
Frieda  Wyandt  and  John  I.ewis  Brock. 

The  press  printing  the  first  edition  of 
the  Investment  News  was  started  by 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Macfadden 
and  Mr.  Weyrauch  presided  at  an  in¬ 
formal  recention  in  the  press  room.  A 
souvenir  edition  was  run  off  before  the 
regular  issue  was  started. 
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LUSK  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

E.  F.  Lusk  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.D  ) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Black  Hills  Press  Ass<x:iation. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  18,  1929 


MARCH  UNAGE  SHOWS  HEALTHY  UPSWING 

National  Advertising  in  Newspapers  of  Principal  Cities  Generally  Ahead  of  Last  Year’s  Record — 

Classified  and  Local  Gains  Are  Spotty 


Anew  linage  service  is  instituied  by 
Editor  &  Publish ra  with  this  issue. 
On  this  and  the  two  succeeding  iiages 
will  be  found  statistics  covering  all  Eng¬ 
lish-language  daily  and  Sinday  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation  in  77  cities, 
showing  total  advertising,  compared  I'W 
against  1928  for  the  month  of  March, 
with  the  total  broken  down  into  local 
display,  national  display,  automotive  dis¬ 
play,  financial  display,  and  classified.  The 
authority  for  the  compilation  is  Media 
Records,  Inc. 

These  statistics  are  given  for  cities 
only,  no  records  being  shown  for  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.  The  individual 
competitive  element  is  thus  eliniinated, 
and  the  figures  are  presented  not  as 
records  of  the  achievements  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  or  newspaper  man, 
but  as  markers  on  the  business  highw.Ty, 
guides  to  the  better  expenditure  of  the 
advertiser’s  dollar. 

.■\s  this  information  accumulates  m  this 
form,  a  body  of  statistics  will  ho 
developed  which  will  have  genuine  and 
constant  value  in  the  indication  of  trends 
in  advertising  and  of  waxing  or  waning 
prosperity  in  the  numerous  major  mar¬ 
kets  covered.  Linage  figures  in  the 
form  given  are  of  especial  value  to  the 
sales  awd  advertising  managers  basing 
their  work  on  a  quota  formula  for 
various  markets.  They  are  absolutely 
comparable  city  with  city,  market  with 


market,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  never 
iK’fore  attained  in  linage  measurement. 

Eventually,  and  not  very  far  in  the 
future,  they  will  have  attained  sufficient 
volume  to  be  used  for  correction  of 
economic  judgments  reached  on  the  basis 
of  the  incomplete  iiul  imperfect  stat's- 
tics  of  the  past  few  years  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  enable  the  observer  to  predict  well 
in  advance  of  other  indices  what  the 
state  of  business  will  be  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity  three  or  six  months  hence.  The 
ability  to  compare  vity  with  city  will  re 
c.qiecia'ty  v.i'uable  also  to  the  newspaper 
manager  desiring  to  match  his  accom- 
I  lishmen:  against  those  of  cities  of 
similar  size  and  character  of  jionulation 
If  City  .\  of  the  same  size  and  general 
character  as  City  B  receives  20  per  rent 
more  financial,  or  more  automotive  adver¬ 
tising.  these  statistics  will  indicate  tint 
difference  from  month  to  month,  if  ‘he 
merchants  of  City  A  use  a  larger  volume 
of  local  advertising  than  those  of  City 
B,  the  reason  may  be  basic  economic  on- 
ditions,  or  it  may  be  in  the  selling  prac¬ 
tices  of  newspaper  solicitors.  These 
tables  will  point  to  conditions  t’lat  need 
investigation  either  by  the  sellers  or  the 
buyers  of  newspaper  service. 

The  March  figures  show  totals  both 
for  daily  and  for  Sunday  issues.  Of 
the  latter,  there  were  five  in  1929  against 
four  in  1928,  with  26  week-day  issues  in 
1929  against  27  in  1928. 

Total  advertising,  daily  and  Sunday 


combined,  shows  a  gain  in  March,  19JO, 
over  March,  1928,  in  (v.1  cities  and  a  loss 
in  12.  No  comparisons  are  available  for 
two  cities.  Total  advertising,  daily  is¬ 
sues  only,  shows  a  gain  in  4')  cities  and 
a  loss  in  26. 

Local  Display  advertising,  daily  and 
Sunday  coinbineil,  gained  in  cities  and 
lost  in  19,  while  in  the  daily  issues  alone, 
Sunday  omitted,  there  were  gains  in  42 
cities  and  losses  in  33. 

National  disjilay  advertising,  daily  and 
Sunday  combined,  showed  a  gain  in  64 
cities  and  a  loss  in  1 1,  while  in  the  daily 
only  issues,  gains  are  registered  lor  61 
cities  and  losses  for  14. 

•Automotive  displ.'iy  advertising,  which 
under  the  Media  Records  breakdown,  is 
separated  completely  from  local  and 
from  national,  irrespective  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  hilling,  shows,  daily  and  Sunday 
combined,  gains  in  61  cities  and  losses  in 
14.  In  the  daily  issues  only,  automotive 
gained  in  40  cities  and  lost  in  35. 

Financial  advertising  is  also  segre¬ 
gated  by  Media  Records  both  from  na¬ 
tional  and  local  display.  For  the  daily 
and  Sunday  issues  combined.  Financial 
showed  gains  in  43  cities  and  losses  in 
32,  while  in  the  daily  issues  alone.  Finan¬ 
cial  linage  gained  in  38  cities  and  lost  in 
37. 

Classified  advertising  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  issues  combined  .shows  gains  in 
50  cities  and  losses  in  25,  while  in  the 


daily  issues  only,  the  classified  record  is 
gains  in  40  cities  and  losses  in  35. 

It  is  evident  that  the  general  trend  in 
March  was  upward,  with  automotive 
liiuTge  retlecting  in  its  erratic  course  the 
uncertain  weather  of  the  month  in  the 
p<>pulous  regions  of  the  country,  and  the 
similar  course  of  financial  volume,  re- 
llecting  the  unusual  conditions  of  the 
securities  and  money  markets.  (  lassi- 
fied  linage  indicates  an  improved  indus¬ 
trial  situation,  as  the  real  estate  market 
for  the  year  was  not  active  in  March 
and  most  of  the  gains  are  based  on  in- 
crea.sed  linage  in  the  ‘'help  wanted ' 
group. 

The  March  set-up  of  local  linage  is 
also  a  slight  improvement  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  recent  months,  which  have  been 
markcfl  by  a  falling-off  in  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  gains  in  national  advertising 
have  been  predicted  and  di.scounted  by 
newspaper  men  for  more  than  a  year  ami 
l'>2')  statistics  to  date  bear  out  the  most 
optimistic  forecasts. 

-April  figures  will  be  publi.shed  during 
the  next  two  weeks,  and  compilation  of 
the  summary  by  individual  newspapers 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1929,  is  well  in 
hand.  .All  of  these  figures  have  lieen 
checked  several  times  against  the  daily 
and  Sunday  issues  of  the  more  than  370 
newspapers  in  which  the  copy  appears 
and  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  them. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MARCH  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  IN  77  LARGE  CITIES 


Nitiaul  Automotive  Finuirikl  Claai&ed  Adrertainit 


Nttiooal  Automotive  Fiuuieial  CUanfied  AdrertaiiV 


ALBl'QlEKtilT....  Doily.  1928...  390,633 


BRIDCUOKT 


1.722.103 

293666. 

118,909 

71,682 

480,335 

2.686484 

BUFFALO . 

....  IHily.  1928  .. 

1,626,178 

561,977 

184,217 

118,578 

651,000 

3,044,980 

1.990,S38 

363.510 

101,046 

62,184 

484,962 

3.002440 

1229 . 

1,542,671 

580,343 

216,145 

148,601 

676,443 

3,064,303 

268.436  G 

70.266  G 

17.863  L 

9.498  L 

4,627  G 

315,966  G 

Gain  or  I/oea 

83,507  L 

18,366  0 

31,898( 

30,033  0 

23,443  0 

19,333  0 

219,937 

4,632 

48,742 

11,988 

66,997 

342496 

Sunday, 1928. 

336,101 

90,088 

106..32O 

5,544 

62,856 

600,909 

223,269 

11.608 

37.756 

6610 

69.465 

347.898 

1929 . 

.396,.355 

124,219 

1.32.538 

5,68* 

68,090 

726,883 

3,322  G 

6.976  G 

10.986  L 

6,178  L 

12,468  G 

5,602  0 

Gain  or  I^om 

60,264  G 

34,131  0 

36,218  G 

137  0 

5,234  0 

125,974  0 

1.102,988 

420.61 1 

123.261 

104,696 

443,941 

2,195.496 

CANTOS . 

.  Daily.  1928  .. 

1.150,846 

199,380 

60,155 

12,898 

318,888 

1,743,167 

2,592,610 

1.216667 

418,776 

242,081 

874623 

5444,167 

1929 . 

904,017 

2.59,617 

58,483 

21,547 

301,195 

1,542,859 

1,489,622  G 

796.666  G 

296.515  G 

137,386  0 

4.30.582  G 

3,148,661  G 

Gain  or  I/at 

246,829  L 

60,2:17  G 

3,672  L 

8,646  0 

17,693  L 

199,308  L 

121,962 

40.9M 

49,026 

5,626 

26,466 

243,917 

Sunday,  1928. 

310,061 

26,745 

68,836 

29,735 

58,833 

484,310 

680.128 

400,880 

298,747 

55,102 

110,640 

1.445497 

1929.,,.... 

203,277 

41,547 

70,561 

27,441 

73,291 

416,117 

468.176  G 

369.932  0 

249,722  0 

49676  G 

84,074  G 

1.201.480  0 

Gain  or  Ixia 

106,784  L 

14,802  0 

11,725  G] 

2.294  L 

14,458  0 

68,093  L 

390,633 

196667 

81610 

10.626 

141,780 

820,706 

CHICAGO . 

...  Daily.  1928  .. 

3,491,747 

1,070,352 

265,443 

.385,380 

1,334,013 

6,437,834 

500,946 

208,098 

118,119 

7,894 

168,815 

1,003,871 

1929 . 

3,682,916 

l,26^367 

216,627 

427,633 

1,100,163 

6,701,706 

110,312  G 

11,7410 

36,809  0 

2,733  L 

27,086  0 

183.165  G 

Gain  or  Ixim 

191,169  0 

196,015  0 

49,816  L 

42,253  0 

115,750  L 

26.3,871  0 

42.987 

13,792 

30,763 

1607 

10,062 

97,900 

Sunday,  1928. 

768,611 

282,623 

141,674 

10,156 

282,114 

1,485,178 

67.503 

10,893 

39,490 

829 

16,448 

134,163 

1929  . 

1,036,483  ' 

363,379 

206,835 

16,391 

373,643 

1,984,631 

24  jll6  G 

1.899  L 

8,728  G 

478  L 

6696  G 

36,263  G 

Gain  or  Ixo 

257,873  G 

79,756  0 

65,161  O 

5435  0 

91,439  0 

490,453  0 

1J39.976 

422637 

99,629 

40632 

344.706 

2.247478 

CINCINNATI... 

....  Daily.  1928... 

1,676,451 

586,106 

147,590 

114,573 

680,364 

3,104,933 

1,280,467 

418,070 

96,948 

64.738 

306.744 

2,166.947 

1929 . 

1,673,707 

622,860 

161,035 

80,835 

64a463 

3,177,889 

69618  L 

4,467  L 

3,681  L 

14,196  0 

38,961  L 

91,431  L 

Gain  or  I-tna 

2,744  L 

36,835  0 

3,445  0 

24,738  L 

60,008  0 

73,896  0 

443.736 

166,080 

109,691 

6,648 

141,161 

866416 

Sunday.  1928. 

369,316 

76,468 

67,111 

2.3,563 

218,633 

754,990 

630,917 

229608 

183623 

7,780 

167643 

1,109,171 

1929 . 

428,383 

78,965 

76,348 

29,888 

268,560 

883,143 

77.183  G 

63638  0 

73,632  0 

2,133  0 

26,682  0 

243,866  0 

Gain  or  Ix«t 

59,168  0 

3,487  G 

9,237  G 

6,325  0 

40,936  0 

137,153  0 

1,634.601 

661689 

134,196 

128,966 

697,696 

3,267.235 

CLEVELAND.... 

...  Daily,  1928... 

1,707,684 

,596,501 

159,179 

139,960 

690,453 

8,193,777 

1661,443 

796,487 

121,363 

126,073 

651,370 

3,256,736 

1929 . 

1,623,651 

644475 

166,261 

124,379 

625432 

3,184,088 

73.0681. 

134,698  G 

12,832  L 

2,8821. 

46,325  L 

499  L 

Gain  or  Lean 

84,033  L 

48,774  0 

7,082  0 

15,581  L 

35,060  0 

8,689  L 

633.713 

130,606 

76,260 

3,317 

149,140 

882,936 

Sunday, 1928. 

367493 

134,490 

145,780 

7,861 

112438 

787,753 

626,292 

182,541 

100,443 

2,711 

131,616 

943,803 

1929 . 

331433 

166,081 

165486 

7,781 

142414 

803  598 

2.679  G 

63,086  0 

34,183  G 

606L 

17,624  L 

60467  G 

Gain  or  Loa 

36,060  L 

21491  0 

19,809  0 

SOL 

30486  0 

35,846  0 

1,666.869 

449,377 

132,708 

141,393 

336,301 

2,616.543 

COLU6(BU8 . 

. . . .  Dnib’,  1928. . . 

1,818,735 

434,966 

106,104 

145,669 

480445 

2,985,709 

1,400678 

607691 

142,943 

131,666 

291,777 

2,474.844 

1929 . 

1,776,060 

474,111 

111,293 

130,841 

456,066 

3,947561 

166.991  L 

68614  0 

10,240  0 

9,638  L 

44,624  L 

141,699  L 

Gain  or  ham 

43,686  L 

39,165  0 

6,189  0 

14438  L 

34,170  L 

38548  L 

289,626 

37,003 

51,990 

4,046 

64,642 

447,205 

Sunday, 1928. 

260,606 

40,496 

60417 

17440 

125,700 

513,858 

361679 

60,138 

60,465 

9,130 

n.827 

667,819 

1929 . 

310429 

40,744 

99,830 

25,084 

145468 

821,764 

61.7M  0 

13,136  0 

17,466  G 

6,074  Q 

13,186  G 

120,614  Q 

Gain  or  Lone 

49.723  0 

349  0 

30423  0 

7444  0 

30,168  0 

107,906  0 

2,680,396 

1,019,871 

326694 

352.949 

802,294 

6,131,804 

DALLAS . 

...  Daily.  1928... 

1,460.636 

633,433 

84,006 

84457 

490,713 

3,631,943 

3,113,494 

1.266.685 

348,694 

429,187 

736,964 

6494.024 

1929 . 

1447409 

639,863 

91,013 

109,543 

533464 

3511580 

483,099  G 

245,813  0 

22,400  G 

76,338  Q 

66,330  L 

762420  G 

GainorLoa 

96,774  L 

7,430  L 

7,007  L 

25485  L 

43,641  L 

179,137  L 

622601 

304621 

316686 

6,179 

366441 

1.415428 

Sunday, 1928. 

307,870 

70,935 

113410 

33,806 

108,718 

633,639 

731,404 

361677 

383690 

4666 

418491 

1486418 

1929 . 

460,816 

93,479 

166,146 

53,548 

140406 

923,198 

309.103  0 

147666  0 

666040 

1,623  L 

60,460  0 

470;690O 

OainorLoa 

161,946  L  1  23444  L 

63,839  L 

10,742  L 

31,488  L 

388569  L 

744,733 

189.793 

84,673 

26,614 

134.983 

1.189.773 

DAYTON . 

....  DaUy,  1928... 

1460,033  ■ 

364483 

124,450 

76,633 

494,700 

3,419,698 

841,669 

212646 

81,486 

39,036 

169,003 

1433.629 

1929 . 

1496431 

426,097 

108,163 

60476 

518,457 

3,409,4U 

96,937  G 

22,664  0 

3,186  L 

13,423  0 

34,039  G 

163,766  0 

Gain  or  Loa 

64,202  L 

61415  0 

16497  L 

14,758  L 

23,767  0 

10586  L 

94,343 

19,437 

74683 

6,998 

34,968 

319,528 

Sunday,  1928. 

289,711 

34446 

86,750 

19410 

101,468 

631588 

124,961 

31,225 

79,986 

9,148 

30471 

265.880 

1929  . 

388,658 

70,176 

130499 

23,773 

134,174 

747,180 

30,709  G 

1,788  G 

6,102  0 

3.160  0 

6,603  G 

«0,352a 

Gam  or  Lua 

98,947  0 

35,927  G 

43,649  U 

4463  0 

32,706  0 

215,793  0 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MARCH  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  IN  77  LARGE  CITIES 


Ixiul 

At>S.7l«6 


National  Aut'imotivr 


T)aily.  IMS  .. 

Itl2» .  81».b4I 

(lain  nr  IS3J?45  G 

Sunday,  Iti28  2I2.riM< 

l»2i  .  274  ^31 

(lain  or  Ixua  61  .,'>32  G 


I)i'>  MOINF^ 


Daily.  IMS  . .  58S,2M 

IMS .  67S.128 

Gam  or  Lon 
Sunday,  IS28. 


<<0.843  G 
II8.SI2 


IS2S  .  I43J)8S 

Gain  or  Ixm  24.477  G 


Daily,  IS28...  2.3(«.855 
IMS  .  2.502,172 


IS33I7  G 
523.072 


Gain  or  Jxaa 
Sunday,  IS28. 

1S2S .  720,314 

Gam  («  I/iMK  IS7.242  G 


Dl  l.l  TH 


Daily,  IS28  ..  663.7.58 

IS2S .  552,S45 

(ram  or  I/oas  100,813  L 

Sunday,  IS28.  70.6419 

192S .  1IS.575 

Gam  or  Uiaa  48.966  G 


Dail.v.  1928  .. 

1929 . 

Gam  or  Iraw 
Sunday,  1928 
1929  . 


537.424 

577,6(4 

40,180(1 

86.313 

118,770 


Gain  or  Iran  32.457  G 


Daily.  1928 

1929 . 

Gam  nr  Ixaii 


342.982 
322.479 
20.503  L 


Kihl  WA5M. 


Daily,  im...  911.027 

1929 .  1,020.611 

( lam  or  l/m 
Sinday,  1928 

1929 . 

Gam  or  l/ona 


l(Ki,.584  G 
250.247 
I!l8.78(i 
51.461  L 


KlKI  WGhIH 


D'aib,  1928  .  8(8i.266 

1929  .  813,140 

Gain  or  Ixma  6,874  G 
Sunday,  1928. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Ixaa 


167,411 
226.106 
58.695  (I 


Daily,  1928  .  1,124.284 

1929 .  1,3.36.672 

Gam  or  Loan  212,388  G 
Sunday.  1928  .  237,695 

1929  .  290.568 

Gain  or  Doia  52.873  G 


Daily,  1929... 
Sunday,  1929. 


741,857 

34,582 


Daily,  1928...  1,232.376 

1929 .  1,288.385 

Gain  or  Lnia  56,009  G 
Sunday.  1928  .  438,407 

1929 .  521,237 

Gain  or  lot  82,830  G 


INDIANAililJS 


Daily.  1928. . .  1,444.406 

1929 .  1,405,947 

Gain  or  Loaa  38,461  L 
Sunday.  1928  .  221,286 

1929  .  283,267 

Gam  or  Daaa  61,981  G 


JA('kS<lK\IU.E....  Daily,  1928...  686,337 

1929  .  726,956 

Gamorlxnn  41,619  G 
Sunday,  l'328.  122,381 

1929 .  159,533 

Gam  or  Doa  37,152  G 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  Daily,  1928...  13224,965 

1929 .  1,253,138 

GainorLoa  28,173G 
Sunday,  1928  .  352,202 

1929 .  412,004 

Gam  or  Loa  59,802  G 


KNoxvim:. 


Daily,  1928...  679,328 

1929 .  607,835 

Gain  or  Loa  71,493  L 
Sunday,  1928.  222.M1 

1929 .  300,445 


LOS  ANGELES . Daily,  1928...  2.461,180 

1929 .  2,460,449 

Gain  or  Ixia  731  L 

Sunday,  1928  .  736,238 

1929 .  760,700 


279.496 
297,657 
18.159  G 
85.345 
85.530 
185  G 


60.889 
67.946 
7.057  G 
101.49(1 
I17.3(i« 
15870  G 


Fmanrial 
.34.132 
.53.021 
18.889  G 
1.668 
2.715 
1.047  (1 


Total 

('iamiSnl  .AdvorfiamK 


319A7I 
375.084 
55.513  G 
155.184 
204.231 


I. 359.886 
1.612.749 
252A63  G 
556,386 
684  067 


49.047  G  127.681  G 


368.558 

82.453 

270,928 

1439.188 

424A71 

85453 

41,773 

243,973 

1.474.798 

.56.013  G 

2.900  G 

12.809  G 

26,9.55  L 

135.610  G 

83.005 

55.285 

1478 

58.133 

316.693 

94J04 

67.799 

5.019 

63.329 

373.840 

11.299  G 

12.534  G 

3.641  G 

5.196  G 

57.147  G 

553.264 

129.366 

167471 

641,154 

3.800.010 

756,843 

1.32.6.85 

143.068 

748.656 

4483474 

203.579  G 

■3469  G 

24403  L 

107.502  G 

483464  G 

228.380 

14.3.491 

32.329 

.352.929 

1 480401 

309.087 

257456 

61.446 

474,243 

1.822,446 

80,707  G 

1 13.865  G 

29,117  G 

121414  G 

542.245  G 

215,419 

68,791 

31.994 

247,502 

1.217.464 

239.928 

59.265 

39.267 

234,686 

1.126,091 

24,509  G 

9.526  L 

7,273  G 

12.816  L 

91473  L 

8.7(H 

26423 

1469 

33,603 

140.808 

I7AI2 

42..528 

3,953 

25.040 

2(«.606 

8.808  G 

16.005  G 

2.584  G 

8.563  L 

67,800  G 

:i68.059 

112.574 

19,(r21 

175.292 

1,212.370 

.348,740 

1 19,925 

17,427 

206.438 

1,272.134 

19,319  L 

7.351  (1 

l..'i94  L 

.T1.I46G 

59,764  G 

26,731 

37.887 

5,036 

18,020 

173.987 

25.480 

48.9'8t 

3.033 

28,440 

224.713 

1.251  L 

II.IOIMI 

2,003  L 

10  420  G 

50.726  G 

128,132 

46.482 

12.965 

49.080 

579.641 

156.:9M 

59,126 

6.51 1 

.yi.ooo 

594.420 

28,172  G 

12,644  G 

6.454  L 

920  G 

14,779  (1 

241.400 

95,982 

20,270 

295,993 

1,564,672 

279,(«r2 

73,629 

18457 

277434 

1.668,733 

37,602  G 

22.;i5.3  L 

2,013  L 

18.759  L 

104.061  (1 

17.160 

48,ir.>4 

26,526 

45,39:1 

387,350 

21.397 

56.718 

12,663 

69.109 

;<58.673 

4.237  G 

8.694  G 

13.863  L 

23.716  G 

28.677  L 

512.086 

69,;i47 

20,4.30 

290.144 

1.698.273 

487.974 

121,020 

42,379 

:i06.490 

1,771.1103 

24.112  L 

51,673  G 

21,!H9  G 

16,:i4ii  G 

72,730  G 

61,155 

66,702 

10,732 

40.116 

346,116 

67,955 

100.973 

14,76.3 

55,775 

465,572 

6.800  G 

34,271  (1 

4.0;il  G 

15,659  G 

119.456  G 

280.795 

111,286 

I55,4<W 

3.33.714 

2.005.573 

353.111 

110,074 

I87.|:t4 

299.314 

2.286,305 

72.316  G 

UI2  L 

31,640  G 

:I4.4(«I  L 

280,732  0 

49,525 

69,189 

24,590 

.34,839 

415.838 

54.58:1 

9:<.490 

23.479 

32.737 

494,857 

5,058  G 

24,301  G 

l.lll  L 

2.lir2  L 

79.019  G 

254.301 

I38II0 

21.965 

147.506 

1.303.759 

1.805 

3,351 

5,;487 

1.297 

46,422 

4.34,906 

107,540 

70,654 

564,847 

2,410,325 

441,272 

97,076 

79,739 

588.663 

2,495.135 

6,364G 

10,464  L 

9,065  0 

23,816  G 

84,810  G 

90,514 

94,095 

14,729 

122,636 

760,381 

106.946 

108,026 

44,642 

147432 

9:10,06:1 

18,432  G 

13,931  G 

29,913  G 

24,596  G 

169,702  (> 

434.350 

143,371 

62.866 

512,106 

2,617,106 

493,295 

188,588 

83.461 

550,944 

2,722,235 

58,945  G 

45414  G 

595  G 

38.836  G 

105,129  G 

66,739 

61,162 

1,285 

74,116 

426.588 

81,918 

87,991 

1,126 

99.449 

553,751 

13,179  G 

26,829  G 

159  L 

25,333  G 

127,163  G 

332,635 

89,552 

38,443 

278,669 

1.424,636 

354,498 

107,728 

34,876 

234,554 

1,458.612 

21,863  G 

18,1*6  G 

3,567  L 

44,115  L 

33.976  G 

47,026 

55,371 

4.052 

53,509 

282,339 

452257 

71.726 

4.850 

83,503 

344.869 

1,769  L 

16.355  G 

798  G 

9.994  G 

62.530  G 

495,669 

89,371 

52,162 

755,511 

2,617,678 

537.935 

80.289 

85,444 

616,578 

2.573,384 

42,266  G 

9,062  L 

3:1.282  G 

138.933  L 

41,294  L 

113,259 

100,916 

13,435 

152,493 

732,305 

151,993 

174,487 

25,977 

122,768 

887,229 

38,734  G 

73471  G 

12,542  G 

29,725  L 

154,924  U 

197,074 

67,185 

59,392 

165,309 

1,168,288 

243,368 

79,563 

49,196 

164,946 

1,144,908 

46,294  0 

12,378  G 

10,196  L 

363L 

2.3,380  L 

18A23 

69,530 

17,587 

53,063 

381,624 

33,166 

104,597 

14400 

65,701 

518.109 

14,643  G 

35,067  G 

3,387  L 

12,638  G 

136,485  U 

879,628 

283,633 

279,699 

1,659,323 

6,563,463 

915,868 

388.392 

351,904 

1,202.437 

5,319,050 

36,210  U 

104,759  U 

72,205  Q 

456,886  L 

244,413  L 

182,638 

156,206 

13,956 

314,445 

1.403,485 

221,435 

240,651 

21,017 

276,738 

1,520A41 

38.797  G 

84,443  0 

7,061  G 

37,707  L 

117,056  G 

IXIWELL.  MA.'IS. 


Lncal 

National  .Automotire 

Financial 

- -J 

Total 

Claimed  Advertin.ne 

DaUy, 1928  , . 

1.396.850 

526,740 

.57.969 

133.509 

362,182 

2.479.2.5n 

1929 

1,331,241 

578.349 

73,049 

1 16.815 

451,605 

2,55 1.08'* 

(rain  nr  I>nv 

67.609  L 

51,609  G 

15.060  G 

16.661  L 

89,423  0 

71.83 1  0 

Sindav.  1928, 

4(i0..306 

55,921 

68.547 

.35,177 

59,622 

679,573 

1929 

566,119 

70,096 

94,.394 

4.5,973 

74,670 

851.2.54 

( lam  nr  Ixm 

I05.8I3  G 

14,177  G 

25.817  G 

10,796  G 

15,018  G 

171,681  (1 

Daily,  1928 

606.961 

157.192 

64,577 

9,711 

57,837 

898,278 

1929 

622.870 

140.212 

63.036 

13.669 

65.065 

904,872 

Gain  nr  Ixm 
.Sunday,  1928. 

1929 . 

Gam  nr  Ixw 


13.<J09  G 
61.146 
71,994 
10.848  G 


16,980  L 
5.906 
10.961 
5.053  G 


1.541  1. 
12.686 
19.413 
6.727  G 


3.958  G 
2,918 
1,730 
1.188  L 


7.248  G 
1,768 
1.895 
127  0 


6..594  G 
84,42o 
10.5.993 
2I.,567  G 


•MANCHESTER. 


Daily,  1929  r. 


Daily.  1928.  . 

1929 . 

Gam  or  Lorn 
Sunday.  1928. 

1929  . 

Gam  or  I/oa 


MILWAUKEE 


1929 . 

Gam  or  Lorn 
Sunday, 1928 . 

1929 . 

Gaia  or  Loa 


MINNEAPOUS 


Daily.  1928 

1929  . 

GainorLoa 
Sunday,  1M8. 

1929 . 

Gam  or  Loa 


Daily,  1928... 

1929 . 

Gam  or  Ixm 
.Sunday,  1928. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa 


NEW  ARK,  N.  J 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa 
Sunday, 1928 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Ixia 


NEW  BEDFORD,  X  Daily,  1928  . .  482.947 

MASS.  _  1929 . 

GainorLoa 
Sunday,  1928. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa 


NEW  HAVEN 


Gam  or  Ixia 
Sunday  ,<1928. 

1929 . 

Gam  or  Loa 


NEW  ORLEANS .  DaUy,  1928...  1,806.167 

1629 . 

Gain  or  Loa 
Sunday. 1928 


NEW  YORK. 


1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa 


NORFOLK. 


DaUy,  1928  . . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa 
Sunday, 1928 . 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa 


OAKUND. 


Gainor  J«a 
Sunday. 1928. 

1929 . 

Gain  or  Loa 


OKLAHOMA  CITY. 


DaUy.  1928  .. 

1629 . 

Gain  or  Loa 
Sunday, 1928. 

1929 . 

Qaina  Loa 


218.961 

129300 

90.018 

11.065 

53.428  .VK'.i:’ 

1.205.325 

467371 

1.34.442 

80.592 

385,14  2  2.273,07.’ 

I.262A76 

475,582 

1.52.725 

<«373 

399,141  2.383397 

57.051  G 

8.011  G 

18.283  Q 

12.981  G 

13.999  a  110,32.1  G 

274.846 

60323 

53.766 

2.835 

73,634  465.401 

3I7A57 

72.441 

73342 

12.074 

99,799  57.5,41.1 

42.711  G 

12.118  Q 

19.776  0 

9.239  G 

26,165  0  110.009  G 

1.434.752 

483.706 

96.404 

I06.:i3l 

49302  2,620.49.5 

1.387.112 

524.406 

1 13.749 

98.101 

529,094  2.652.402 

47,640  L 

40,700  0 

17.345  G 

8.230  L 

29.792  0  31,967  G 

284.401 

154373 

112.331 

6,821 

124,655  682.781 

329.018 

198,986 

159.865 

13.939 

170.502  872.310 

44.617  G 

44.413  G 

47.534  G 

7,118  0 

45.847  Q  189329  G 

1.485.001 

406.805 

89.803 

97.970 

332.752  2,4I2..831 

I.S02.I64 

455.135 

76.030 

98.081 

390,557  2,521.987 

17.163  G 

48.320  G 

13,773  L 

in  G 

57.805  0  109.626  G 

210,912 

85,669 

84.534 

16.170 

123,712  520.997 

231,232 

M.035 

140,916 

7.101 

169,139  640.423 

20320  G 

6366  G 

56.382  G 

9.069  L 

45.427  G  119.426  G 

631,872 

240.859 

57.467 

30.426 

188,052  1.148.676 

696.099 

269.465 

70,982 

33322 

181,580  1351.648 

64.227  G 

28,606  G 

13315  G 

3.096  G 

6.472  L  102.972  G 

202,671 

44.731 

68.135 

10317 

61,609  387,66.3 

398.228 

95.547 

104.569 

20310 

104,992  723.546 

195,557  G 

50.816  G 

36.434  G 

9.093  G 

43.383  G  3.85  883  0 

1,796,052 

382.172 

204313 

109.549 

685.942  3.178328 

1,755.033 

428.479 

198.072 

71.929 

653,913  3,107,426 

41,019  L 

46307  G 

6,441  L 

37.620  L 

32.029  L  70,802  L 

260,669 

38325 

57,099 

84337 

83,440  523.770 

366,880 

75,873 

75,045 

81.004 

99,123  697,92.5 

106.21 1  G 

37.648  G 

17.946  G 

3.333  L 

15.683  U  174,1.5.5  G 

482.947 

164337 

75,138 

14.507 

139,272  876.101 

501.067 

144373 

68,033 

18.850 

172,941  9(85.284 

18,140  G 

19.864  L  ^ 

7.105  L 

4343  G 

33,669  G  29.183  G 

47,768 

10,170 

42349 

2324 

9,036  111.547 

63387 

3,507 

45.034 

2.612 

11398  125.9.38 

15,619  G 

6.663  L 

2.685  G 

388G 

2362  a  14.391  G 

984,686 

311.810 

106.183 

172.459 

278,387  1,853,.52.> 

994,764 

341,802 

105395 

155347 

270,651  1.867,9.59 

10,078  G 

29.9M  G 

788  L 

17,112  L 

7,736  L  14,434  G 

181,960 

22.150 

63,941 

23300 

28,946  .320,197 

200305 

32,160 

79.014 

23,501 

43,000  378.480 

18,845  G 

10.010  G 

15.073  G 

301  G 

14,054  Q  5838:1  G 

1,806.167 

401,014 

109,988 

235,756 

% 

467,566  3,019.491 

1.720305 

544317 

124.238 

233320 

480.752  3,102,932 

84,862  L 

143303  0 

14350  0 

2,436  L 

13,186  a  83,441  G 

400,559 

78349 

131315 

43,610 

176373  820.506 

653333 

104,736 

176,010 

40,635 

179,479  1.154.193 

252,774  G 

26,487  0 

44,195  Q 

7,025  0 

3,306  0  336.687  0 

6381.637 

2323.975 

367,180 

1,021,842 

2,602,951  12.797.58) 

6,132,928 

2378.667 

334.497 

1.216.111 

2,234,072  12.2963<S 

448,709  L 

154,692  Q 

32,683  L 

194,269  a 

368,879  L  501310  L 

1324.078 

700.910 

312,450 

47.083 

779392  3,663,913 

1,816.638 

856367 

409,524 

103,404 

1,074,437  4,260,270 

7,540  L 

155.457  0 

97,074  G 

56321  a 

295,045  0  596.357  G 

751,477 

279.062 

74,459 

47,527 

208.079  1360.624 

824.612 

298.638 

97.970 

43,750 

212,072  1,477,042 

1  73.135  G 

19356  0 

23311  G 

3.777  L 

3,993  0  116.418  G 

223.680 

27,181 

37.428 

6,942 

22,443  317,674 

275372 

27326 

43.738 

9,867 

32,946  389.049 

1  51392  G 

45G 

6310  G 

2,925  Q 

10,503  G  713*S  G 

1,182360 

295,073 

67353 

29,637 

520,514  2395.037 

1.133354 

273362 

89314 

33,714 

516302  2.046.616 

1  49,006  L 

21321  L 

21,961  L 

4,077  L 

4.212  L  48.401  L 

163.604 

21,616 

70339 

1.279 

92,007  348.745 

187336 

14,406 

75.788 

7,065 

129,210  413.806 

1  23,732  G 

7310  L 

6349  0 

5,786  0 

37303  Q  65,06('  G 

951.700 

394,159 

M352 

46,937 

372,618  1.857.766 

.  959,499 

446362 

120,441 

59,087 

367376  1363.I65 

1  7,799  0 

52,703  0 

28.089  0 

12,150  0 

5342  L  95399  0 

135349 

57,806 

60.898 

9.832  ^ 

63,580  327,967 

.  152,823 

69,944 

86,748 

10.120 

86,105  395.740 

1  16,974  Q 

3,116  0 

25.850  0 

1880 

[  22.595  G  67,773  G 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MARCH  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  IN  77  LARGE  CITIES 


ToUl  ToUl 


Local 

National  Autonx>tiTe 

Financial 

Claaified  AdTertisinc 

Local 

National  .Automotive 

Financial 

Ctaai6ed  Advertinna 

OMAHA . 

Daily,  1928  .. 

789.W7 

326,029 

36,565 

17,903 

321,406 

1.371460 

SPOKANE  .  DaUy.  1928  .. 

765.946 

303.884 

90.508 

60.050 

385.953 

1.606.341 

■  1«2» . 

804.024 

308,087 

43,412 

26,815 

178.884 

1.360422 

1929 . 

954.704 

329.622 

105.088 

64.178 

407.136 

1.860.728 

Gain  or  Lea 

S4,M7  0 

17,942  L 

5,847  0 

8,912  0 

42,523  L 

11,138  L 

Gainer  Ijom 

188.758  G 

25.738  0 

14.580  0 

4.128  L 

21.183  0 

354.:i87  G 

Sunday,  1928 

344,637 

63,356 

73,179 

4,152 

129,173 

514,487 

Sunday,  1928 

112.595 

33.434 

59.095 

27407 

49.548 

380.979 

1929 . 

304,394 

168,534 

118,645 

3,711 

115.364 

709,448 

1929 . 

172.953 

53.822 

66.988 

31.981 

57.296 

383.040 

OainorLoa 

59,667  0 

106,178  0 

45,466  0 

1,441  L 

13,909  L 

194,961  0 

Gain  or  Iam 

60458  0 

21.388  G 

7.893  0 

4.674  0 

7,748  0 

103.061  0 

PHILADELPHIA... 

.  DaUy,  1938  .. 

3,097,577 

899.851 

261,463 

346,425 

1,207,126 

5,812,442 

SPRINOF'D.  MASS. .  Daily,  1928  . . 

622,477 

303.386 

56,694 

56.603 

244.549 

1.383,709 

1929 . 

3,033,764 

1,061.796 

250,831 

357,303 

1.133414 

5,826,909 

1929 . 

671.581 

402.695 

51.628 

63.488 

238.755 

1.428.147 

Gain  or  Loa 

73,813  L 

161,947  0 

10,632  L 

10.877  0 

73,913  L 

14,467  G 

Gain  or  Loa 

49,104  G 

99409  0 

5.066  L 

6.885  0 

5.794  L 

144.438  0 

Sunday, 1928. 

449,369 

162,976 

151,417 

2,773 

379,863 

1,136,398 

Sunday,  1928. 

53.848 

36.132 

61.706 

5,754 

26.015 

183.444 

1929 . 

595,213 

216,059 

201,542 

2,974 

428,396  1.444,184 

1929 . 

73.618 

36.887 

70.147 

9.602 

46.497 

236.751 

Gain  or  Loa 

145,844  G 

63.063  0 

50,125  0 

2010 

48.533  G 

307,786  G 

Gainer  Ixia 

19,770  G 

765  0 

8.443  0 

3.848  G 

20.482  0 

53.307  0 

PITTSBURGH . 

.  Daily,  1938  .. 

2,096,009 

554,804 

113,106 

149,779 

534,141 

3,434.841 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO .  Daily.  1928  . . 

1,778.953 

622.182 

109.847 

160.162 

470.533 

3.141.667 

1929 . 

2,031,370 

611,959 

98,337 

171,971 

625,426 

3,529,063 

1939 . 

1.908.479 

776.892 

162.463 

151.923 

494,910 

3.494.666 

Gain  or  Loa 

73,639  L 

57,155  0 

14,771  L 

22,192  0 

101,285  G 

92,233  G 

Gaia  or  Loa 

129426  0 

154.710  0 

52.616  0 

8.340  L 

34.387  0 

352.999  U 

Sunday,  1928. 

428,015 

180,939 

126,962 

2,819 

254,376 

993,111 

Sunday.  1928 

391.484 

158,116 

133.551 

5.490 

394,931 

973  J56 

1929 . 

482,874 

235,425 

173,635 

6,049 

292,230 

1,190,203 

1929 . 

495.306 

179.051 

145.591 

11.670 

390.354 

1.33l.9r2 

Gain  or  Loa 

51,859  0 

54.486  0 

46.673  0 

3,230  0 

37,844  0 

197,092  G 

Gaia  or  Loa 

103.822  0 

20,935  0 

22,040  0 

6.180  0 

95.433  0 

348.410  U 

PORTLAND,  ORE,. 

.  Daily,  1928... 

1,336,891 

606.322 

89,943 

67,061 

441,147 

2.443,364 

ST.  PAUL .  Daily,  1928... 

1433.789 

525.868 

91.249 

79.586 

237.133 

2.257,635 

1929 . 

1,241.604 

433,585 

129,176 

79,786 

470,622 

2,354,773 

1929 . 

1.209.013 

512.917 

84.005 

105.537 

373.283 

2,184.744 

Gain  or  Ixia 

95,287  L 

74,737  L 

39,333  0 

12,725  0 

29,475  G 

88.591  L 

Gain  or  Loa 

124,777  L 

12.951  L 

7,244  L 

25.941  0 

46.150  0 

72.881  L 

Sunday, 1928. 

176,400 

75,(M2 

105,184 

4,797 

157,888  519,911 

Sunday,  1928. 

147,987 

52,094 

50.661 

7,946 

69.396 

327.984 

1929 . 

202,612 

88,895 

146,055 

8,223 

206,280 

653,064 

1939 . 

208.358 

46.409 

87.820 

8.320 

88.795 

439,702 

Gain  or  Ixaa 

26,212  0 

13,253  0 

39,871  0 

3,425  0 

50,392  G 

133,153  G 

Gainer  l/oa 

60471  0 

5.685  L 

37.159  G 

374  0 

19,499  0 

111.718  0 

PROUDENCE . 

Daily,  1928...  1 

1,496,473 

388,146 

103,774 

139,011 

472,568 

2,590.872 

1929 . ; 

1,448,837 

401,687 

76,800 

120,989 

460,7a 

2,509,078 

Gain  or  Loa 

47,636  L 

13,541  G 

36,974  L 

8,923  L 

11.803  L 

81,794  L 

Sunday,  1928. 

172,720 

26.909 

88,076 

3,847 

61.a3 

343,184 

1929 . 

224,717 

41,928 

105,395 

6,999 

60,052 

439,091 

Gainer  Loa 

51,997  G 

15,019  0 

17,319  G 

3,152  G 

8,430  0 

95,907  G 

READING . 

Daily,  1928...  1 

1,001,443 

265.272 

110,336 

45,854 

232,199 

1.6a.  104 

1929 . 

865,363 

220,921 

106,645 

42,225 

235.3W 

1,470,532 

Gainer  Loa 

136,080  L 

44,351  L 

3,691  L 

3,629  L 

3,169  0 

184,583  L 

Sunday,  1928. 

75,877 

9,348 

28,531 

1,867 

21,482 

137,105 

1929 . 

86.241 

21,698 

48,611 

3,102 

39,017 

188,759 

Gain  or  Loa 

10,364  G 

12,350  0 

20,080  0 

1,335  0 

7,535  0 

51,654  0 

RICHMOND,  VA. . . 

Daily,  1928  . . 

849,134 

262,173 

n.394 

73,043 

3M.930 

1,548,573 

1929 . 

1,024,498 

314,585 

102.781 

68,646 

397,934 

1,808,434 

Gain  or  Loa 

175,364  G 

52,413  0 

26,487  0 

4.397  L 

10,994  0 

259,861  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

193,994 

31,705 

54,349 

0,193 

50,134 

339,364 

1929 . 

235,364 

48.960 

78.388 

13,634 

65,434 

421,787 

Gain  or  Loa 

31,370  0 

17,255  0 

34,837  0 

4.aio 

6,3100 

82.423  0 

ROCHESTER . 

.  Daily,  1928  . 

1,642,535 

409,574 

127,649 

79.974 

634,061 

2.883,783 

1929 . 

1,601,400 

455,266 

•  102,034 

95,600 

464,943 

2,722,243 

Gain  or  Loa 

38.125  L 

45,692  0 

25,615  L 

15,616  0 

159,118  L 

161,540  L 

Sunday,  1928. 

227,400 

110,406 

106,402 

4.473 

148,007 

596.688 

1939 . 

365,869 

176,066 

130,044 

13A82 

159,490 

735,070 

Gaia  or  Loa 

38,469  0 

65,660  0 

13,648  0 

9,119  0 

11.492  0 

138,382  0 

SALT  LAKE  Cm’. 

.  Daily,  1928... 

867,547 

320,266 

110,377 

48,116 

275,430 

1,619,726 

1929 . 

956A71 

387,032 

94,367 

23,939 

373,578 

1,735.757 

Gain  or  Loa 

89,334  0 

66.756  0 

16,090  L 

38,187  L 

1.8UL 

116,031  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

20M36 

62.467 

79,344 

9,770 

63.863 

419.888 

1929 . 

397338 

70383 

92,867 

0,331 

76,683 

547,002 

Gain  a  Loa 

92,403  0 

7,816  0 

13,523  0 

448  L 

13A310 

137,114  0 

IAN  ANTONIO. . . . 

.  Daily,  1298... 

1,075,675 

441,310 

97,334 

110,719 

a2,347 

3.m,373 

1929 . 

1,145,498 

490,723 

68.035 

94,647 

468,106 

2,366,997 

GainwLoa 

69.825  0 

49,413  0 

29,299  L 

16,072  L 

16,768  0 

89,624  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

383.999 

118,703 

145,106 

23,806 

142,157 

813,770 

1929 . 

516,943 

160,483 

141.166 

36,484 

172,302 

l,027,3n 

Gain  a  Loa 

132,944  0 

41,780  G 

3,940  L 

13,678  0 

3o.iao 

314,607  0 

SAN.  DIBOO....... 

'  idly,  1928  .. 

1,315,841 

498,840 

232,543 

tr.7M 

546,283 

2,730,273 

1929 . 

1,364,461 

614,796 

216,755 

127,715 

564,370 

2.W7,997 

Oaina  Laa 

48.600  0 

116,966  0 

15,788  L 

61  L 

17,987  0 

167,714  G 

Sunday,  1908. 

350,699 

29,618 

86,766 

15,644 

60,362 

442.960 

1939 . 

310.923 

48,568 

88,900 

37,631 

72,901 

548,923 

Oaina  Loa 

60,234  0 

18,960  0 

3,134  0 

11.987  0 

12,639  0 

105,934  0 

SAN  FRANCISCO.. 

.  Daily.  1928... 

1301,158 

735.894 

134,868 

194,409 

846A60 

3,501,879 

1819 . 

1.875,812 

730,832 

191,453 

233,031 

832,972 

3,843,090 

OaiaaLai 

284,064  0 

15,063  L 

56,596  0 

37,613  0 

22,5ML 

341.211  0 

Sunday,  1938. 

383.173 

181,284 

148,438 

8,791 

304,264 

899,9W 

1939 . 

479398 

216.923 

174A58 

5,739 

270JOS 

1.147,190 

GaiaaLoa 

117325  0 

36,639  0 

36,110  0 

1,9a  0 

a,9MO 

247,170  0 

SCRANTON . 

.  Daily.  1938... 

1310.461 

314.836 

10i888 

58,193 

231,8M 

3.214,764 

1939 . 

1353.964 

282.909 

136J70 

58,900 

219,437 

1241,149 

GaiaaLoa 

48.493  0 

31,846  L 

2U19  0 

6.707  0 

12,178  L 

36.396  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

166.190 

17,622 

28,498 

3,644 

363,050 

1929 . 

23M22 

18,716 

30,070 

4A13 

8,309 

375.418 

GaiaaLoa 

73,832  0 

1,098  0 

28,132  L 

34,080L 

lUL 

213MO 

CATTLE . 

.  Daily,  1928  .. 

1,140,154 

430,018 

103,760 

108.288 

606,176 

1381373 

1929 . 

1.060347 

480,647 

107A68 

132.0M 

607.076 

1271272 

Oainalioa 

89,307  L 

80,631  0 

4,902  0 

33,770  0 

1,901  0 

1103  L 

Snaday,  1928. 

370,736 

164.152 

1S/A22 

7.884 

190,4M 

759.580 

1939 . 

309,300 

186,8U 

U7,370 

0w871 

311.8M 

821,089 

GaiaaLoa 

11356  L 

31,690  0 

30.0UO 

UUL 

13,370  0 

61A09G 

SOUTH  BEND . 

..  Daily . 

986337 

331,390 

80^438 

39,307 

308.764 

1.641788 

1989 . 

1382.790 

270,047 

96,916 

38,612 

229,834 

1,723,101 

OaaaLoa 

963850 

44.657  0 

15,488  0 

75SL 

21,0000 

171315  G 

Snaday.  19M. 

138,178 

17,431 

81.3a 

14,947 

44,334 

2912U 

1929 . 

30i634 

28,774 

n,328 

19.7U 

61 JM 

4012N 

GaiaaLoa 

863560 

113a  0 

5.983  0 

4J08O 

17,479  0 

lOlOMO 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 

....  Dally.  1928...  1.028.806 

3M.904 

108.4a 

56.576 

427,a7 

1.97S.376 

1929 . 1 

1.251.309 

446,183 

90,170 

70.092 

4a.3a 

2,2a.M7 

Gain  a  Loa 

222.503  G 

89,279  0 

18,293  L 

13,516  0 

22,344  L 

284,ai  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

234.238 

143,726 

109.3a 

19.649 

93,m 

6W.453 

1929 . 

261.324 

178,176 

139.636 

29.298 

114,727 

723,151 

OaiaaLoa 

27.086  0 

34,450  0 

30,271  G 

9.649  G 

21.202  0 

132.6UG 

TACOMA . 

. . . .  DaUy,  1928. . . 

700,222 

3a,232 

a.a6 

54.7M 

337,644 

1.4a.727 

1929 . 

774.605 

334.011 

102,819 

40.181 

398,432 

1,650,048 

Gaina  Loa 

74.383  0 

28.779  0 

6.9a  0 

14.613  L 

70.7MO 

ia.331  U 

Sunday,  1928. 

101,181 

18.426 

52,106 

3.474 

U.911 

239,098 

1929 . 

130,801 

31.a2 

74,696 

4.269 

a.ow 

325,884 

Gaina  Loa 

29.620  0 

12.626  0 

22.590  0 

7WO 

2I.IUO 

a.7aG 

TAMPA . 

_  DaUy.  1928  .. 

579,260 

282,4.34 

M.878 

£i.a7 

252.740 

1.235169 

1929  . 

510,889 

303.410 

69,840 

18.224 

225,229 

1,127,592 

Gain  a  Ixai 

68,371  L 

20,976  U 

36,038  L 

5,653  1. 

27.511  L 

105577  L 

Sunday,  1928 

92,239 

29,187 

50,ai 

3.9a 

a.041 

3ll.ai 

1929 . 

96.880 

30.500 

48,998 

8.549 

39.0W 

225923 

Gaina  Loa 

4.641  G 

1,313  G 

1.6U  L 

4.5a  G 

4.9UO 

15U2  G 

TOLEDO . 

_  DaUy,  1928  .. 

1.386,199 

392,337 

157,167 

100.407 

451.897 

3,490.007 

1929 . 

1.446.725 

398,075 

141,549 

96.013 

445818 

5ui.ia 

Oaina  Loa 

60.526  G 

5.738  G 

15,618  L 

4..394  L 

5,079  L 

45173  G 

Sundfty,  1938. 

439.900 

34.416 

47,8a 

45790 

125A99 

ew.5io 

1929 . 

513.4M 

69,477 

64,5a 

52.4a 

115176 

8i5ia 

Gain  or  Ixm 

73,5MO 

a.aio 

1A778  G 

3.eaG 

7,433  L 

12I.6U  G 

TRENTON.  N.  J 

.  Daily,  1928  .. 

550.195 

170,310 

58,727 

27.0a 

ia.60» 

oii.sa 

1929 . 

474,737 

187,100 

6t.5a 

16,075 

98.9U 

a9.3a 

Gain  a  Loa 

75.458  L 

16,790  G 

3,778  0 

10,928  L 

5640  L 

72.458  L 

Suiiday.iI928. 

95,724 

4.om 

38.809 

8.2a 

30,400 

167,234 

1929 . 

115.807 

io.oa 

31.138 

io.5a 

25,9M 

iaA30 

Gain  a  l/ai 

2a083G 

6,060  0 

7,671  L 

2,278  0 

5.5MG 

253a  G 

TULSA . 

.  DaUy.  1928... 

908.3a 

2n.536 

96,464 

26.019 

a2,130 

1.590,4a 

1929 . 

914.353 

29ai63 

121,870 

31,927 

3oo.a7 

1.6556a 

Gain  a  Loa 

6.M8G 

12,627  0 

25,4a  G 

5.9WG 

152nO 

65216  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

233,749 

48,064 

109,101 

44,637 

78Aa 

514,127 

1929 . 

a7.960 

51.588 

130.7M 

31,912 

74,331 

645547 

Gaina  Loa 

124,211  G 

3,534  0 

31.6a  O 

13,715  O 

4,2a  L 

133.430  G 

uncA . 

_  DaUy,  1928... 

870,176 

280,598 

128,4M 

49,347 

330.  la 

1A55774 

1929 . 

907,467 

317343 

146,337 

64,511 

234,a2 

1,670.6W 

Gaina  Loa 

37.291  G 

37,245  0 

17.M7  O 

15.1U  G 

5259  0 

111,826  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

80,422 

3.4a 

41,149 

3,ia 

16,469 

144,687 

1939 . 

67,966 

9.044 

M.0U 

4.6W 

23,782 

161,482 

GainaLoa 

12,4M  L 

5,559  0 

14.908  G 

I.5MO 

7.398  0 

157W  G 

WASHINOTON,  D.  C.  Daily.  1928  . . 

1.937.846 

597,127 

212,222 

131,750 

610.a5 

3.4m.010 

1929 . 

1,985,703 

M9.834 

208,320 

124,631 

614,075 

3,sa.5a 

Gaina  Loa 

47,856  G 

52,707  0 

3,902  L 

7,113  L 

4.019  0 

955UG 

Sunday,  1938. 

6a.98t 

142,472 

134,392 

9,470 

ia.571 

1,027,7a 

1989 . 

665,312 

193,519 

161,719 

14,160 

149,317 

i.iM.ao 

OaiaaLoa 

59.331  0 

51.047  O 

27,427  0 

4,699  G 

13,746  0 

1553MG 

WILMINGTON, 

DEL.  Daily.  1928... 

947,431 

311,238 

166,7U 

35201 

»l,749 

l.U7,3a 

1929 . 

883,964 

288,U7 

148,728 

43,2a 

2559a 

1,619.571 

Gaina  Loa 

33,477  L 

22,601  L 

lS.a7L 

i3.oao 

23,317  0 

374UL 

Sunday.  1938. 

119,299 

14,n4 

28.120 

3,6a 

15787 

182,615 

1939 . 

156.M7 

6.0M 

27,114 

4.918 

15637 

315833 

GaiaaLoa 

35.7MG 

9.6nL 

1,0WL 

1.2a  0 

1,8400 

25217  G 

WORCESTER.. 

. DaUy,  1028... 

1,135.4M 

382,169 

IIASIS 

33,818 

289,3a 

1,955U7 

1939 . 

1.238.3a 

466,673 

136,ai 

52,434 

390,7U 

2,182AM 

Uaiaa  Loa 

102,880  0 

83,504  0 

16AUG 

15616  G 

1,387  0 

235923  0 

Sunday,  1928. 

134,912 

19,992 

50A59 

2,752 

u,m 

253,0a 

1929 . 

184.5a 

16,904 

68J72 

5590 

49.997 

334.438 

Gain  a  Loa 

49.6a  G 

3.088  L 

17.713  G 

1.8a  G 

5,223  0 

71,U9  G 

YOUNGSTOWN 

.  DaUy,  1928  .. 

1,151,192 

283.711 

90,330 

35a7 

2W,9a 

l,a7,415 

1929 . 

L  107,691 

310,449 

139,4a 

31,090 

247,a2 

1.8350« 

GaiaaLoa 

a.soi  L 

26,738  0 

39.126  0 

5,a7  L 

454U  L 

31,347  L 

Sunday,  1928. 

94,779 

I6.8i3 

54.708 

5347 

30,613 

3a,281 

1939 . 

I00,8M 

22,179 

51.223 

5349 

34,134 

215W1 

Gaina  Loa 

6.086  0 

5..336  0 

1.4a  L 

2G 

3,521  0 

15410  0 
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mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


^HEERING  spectators,  watching 
Francis  T.  Hunter  “ace”  an  oppo¬ 
nent  at  Forest  Hills  or  smash  a  ball  to 
the  base  line  at  Wimbledon  and  Cannes, 
quite  likely  wonder  when  he  gets  time 
to  handle  the  swiftly  moving  financial 
affairs  of  the  Macy-Forbes- Hunter  news¬ 
papers,  in  his  ca^city  of  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Securities  Corporation, 
controlling  force  of  the  Forbes-Hunter 
division  of  the  Westchester  County 
Newspapers. 

Second  only  to  William  T.  Tilden  2nd 
in  the  world  of  the  racquet.  Hunter  has 
evolved  a  method  that  permits  him  to 
sandwich  metropolitan,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  tennis  tournaments  in  between 
periods  of  intense  concentration  on  busi- 
ess.  “Application”  is  the  “Open  Sesame” 
which  unlocks  for  him  many  precious 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  his  cherished 
sport,  and  which  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  board  a  Eurf>pe-bound  steamer 
last  week  with  “Big  Bill”  Tilden  to  com¬ 
pete  for  six  European  tennis  titles  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  spring  and  summer  sea¬ 
son. 

“It’s  simply  a  matter  of  applying  my¬ 
self  intensely  to  work  in  between  tourna¬ 
ments,’  Hunter  expalined.  “By  concen¬ 
trating  on  my  work  and  working  for 
longer  than  average  perifxls  I  accomplish 
enough  to  assure  myself  freedom  when 
tournament  time  comes  along. 

“I’ve  played  tennis  since  school  days 
and  I’ve  always  liked  the  game  more  than 
almost  anything  else.  When  it  came  time 
for  me  to  earn  a  living,  of  course  I  had 
to  sacrifice  a  lot  of  my  tennis-playing 
time.  It  became  a  question  of  just  how 
much  I  was  willing  to  give  up  in  order 
to  continue  tennis,  so  I  decided  that, 
when  I  wasn’t  playing  tennis,  I  would 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  work¬ 
ing  so  as  to  be  free  for  further  tourna¬ 
ments.  _  This  plan  demanded  a  lot  of  con¬ 
centration  and  I  think  I’ve  developed  my 
ability  to  concentrate  on  what  I’m  do¬ 
ing  so  that  I  can  work  faster  and  longer 
than  would  be  ordinarily  possible.” 

Opportunity  to  see  this  theory  in  prac¬ 
tice  was  presented  the  writer  while  talk¬ 
ing  to  _  Mr.  Hunter,  who  submitted  to 
being  interviewed  between  regular,  al¬ 
most  systematic,  jinglings  of  the  tele- 
j>hone  bell,  calling  him  to  deal  with  a 
dozen  unrelated  matters.  .\nd,  at  the 
same  time,  like  a  juggler  adding  a  final 
object  to  his  precisely  balanced  column, 
the  _  co-director  of  14  newspapers  made 
various  arrangements  for  publication  of 
a  new  daily,  the  IVhite  Plains  Daily 
Press,  which  was  to  make  its  b<jw  that 
afternoon. 

Hunter  was  not  always  in  the  news- 
parser  business,  but  entered  it  in  1924 
after  several  ventures  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  and  other  branches  of  industry.  He 
was  born  in  New  Y’ork  and  his  isarents 
moved  to  New  RfKhelle,  just  outside  the 
metropolis,  shortly  after. 

.After  lieing  graduated  from  Cornell  in 
191 A  he  started  his  business  career.  He 
spent  several  years  in  banking  and  event¬ 
ually  Isecame  associated  with  a  large 
coal  and  shipping  company  holding  ex¬ 
tensive  mining  lands  in  West  Virginia. 
He  was  sent  to  that  territory  to  investi¬ 
gate  conditirms  on  the  company’s  prop¬ 
erty,  and  there  he  got  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Carrying  on  his  official  investigation. 
Hunter  found  that  it  would  l)e  necessary 
to  explain  his  company’s  policy  to  the 
West  Virginia  miners  through  some  gen¬ 
eral  medium,  so  he  purchased  a  weekly 
in  Beckley,  changed  it  to  a  daily  and 
started  his  career  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  with  only  banking  and  coal  mer¬ 
chandising  experience  to  rely  ’upon. 

The  West  Virginia  mining  country 
was  a  rough  and  ready  territory.  Its  na¬ 
tives.  the  miners,  had  very  definite  no¬ 
tions  about  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  and  they  did  not  take  very  kindly  to 
the  idea  of  a  paper  run  by  the  mine  opera¬ 
tors  trying  to  explain  things  to  them. 
They  were  not  quite  willing  to  be  con- 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


without  effecting  a  hook-up  with  J.  Noel 
Macy’s  string  of  newspapers.  This 
was  accomplished  in  January  of  this 
year  and  the  move  added  the  Yonkers 
Statesman,  Port  Chester  Item,  Tarry- 
torvn  News,  and  Ossining  Citizen  to  the 
chain.  The  Westchester  Countv  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.  was  formed  as  an  operating 
organization. 

On  April  1  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Forbes-Hunter  holdings,  the  White 
Plains  Daily  Press,  started  publication. 
This  paper  is  affiliated  with  the  Macy- 
Forbes-Hunter  group,  although  it  is  in¬ 
dependently  owned  by  Mr.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Hunter.  It  occupies  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  modern  plant,  completed  just 
prior  to  publication  of  the  first  issue. 

With  the  hurry  and  bustle,  attendant 
to  the  launching  of  the  new  daily, 
slowed  down  to  the  more  even  gait  of 
regular  operation.  Hunter  turned  his  gaze 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  Europe, 
packed  his  trunks,  put  his  rackets  in 
their  presses  and  water-proof  covers,  and 
hurried  for  the  steamship  pier  to  make 
his  sixth  invasion  of  Europe’s  leading 
tennis  courts.  He  will  play  with  Tilden 
in  the  French  championships  at  Paris  and 
the  British  championships  at  Wimbledon. 
He  hopes  to  add  a  couple  of  additional 
titles  to  the  long  list  he  already  holds. 

The  first  championship  of  consequence 
which  Hunter  captured  was  the  Metro¬ 
politan  in  which  he  defeated  Harold 
Throckmorton.  With  the  speed  of  a  me¬ 
teor  he  fla.shed  into  second  place  in  the 
national  amateur  tennis  ranking,  leaving 
in  his  wake  a  glowing  trail  of  brilliant 
victories. 

In  192.f  he  annexed  the  National  In¬ 
door  title  and  was  runner-up  for  the 
British  national  championship.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  paired  with  Vincent 
Richards  and  won  the  doubles  title  at  the 
Olympic  Games.  His  next  doubles  title 
came  in  1027,  when  he  won  the  world 
doubles  championship  with  Tilden.  That 
same  year  and  the  year  after  he  was 
runner-up  in  the  American  national 
tournaments. 

Making  further  comment  on  his  com¬ 
bined  sport  and  business  activities.  Hun¬ 
ter  told  this  reporter; 

“I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in 
having  the  co-operation  of  such  willing 
and  helpful  partners,  who  have  not  only 
worked  hard  in  the  managing  of  our 
newspaper  affairs,  but  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  spend  so  much  time  at  my 
favorite  sport.”  ^ 

FRANCIS  T.  HUNTER  - — 

Wesirhester  County 
Newspapers 

Gastonia  Officer  Who  Attacked  Re¬ 
porter  Fined  $50  and  Costs 

W.  W.  Bindeman,  special  deputy  on 
.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  duty  in  the  Loray  strike  area  during  the 

banking  ass(K;ates.  and  sufficient  money  ^  disturbances,  was  con- 

was  obtained  to  permit  extensive  oper-  recorder’s  court  Gastonia. 

.  .  .  N.  C.,  last  week  of  assault  with  a  deadly 

1  he  first  two  links  in  the  chain,  the  weapon  on  I^eGette  Blythe,  reporter  for 
nucleus  of  which  was  the  Nerv  Rochelle  thg  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  who  was 
Standard-Star  were  the  Mount  V ernem  acting  as  staff  correspondent  of  the  paper 
Daily  Argus  and  the  Mamaroneck  Daily  covering  the  news  of  the  mill  situ- 
Titnes.  The  succeeding  links  were  ation  at  the  time  and  fined  $50  and  costs, 
weeklies,  a  group  which  were  suffering  Sarvice,  special  officer  in  the  em- 

from  financial  anaemia  caused  by  short-  ^j,o  was  charged  with 

age  of  circulation  and  advertising  in  striking  Blythe  on  the  same  occasion, 
their  diet.  This  group  was  composed  ^.as  acquitted 

of  theljirchmoiU  Times  Harrison  Cit-  irial  of  the  two  cases  was 

iZcn-Ohsnyer,  Dobbs  Ferry  bitterly  fought  throughout.  Appearing 

Mount  Ktsco  North  Westchester  Times,  defense  was  Major  Stephen  B- 

Pleasantrnlle  Journal  and  New  Castle  p^Hy  charge  of  the  national 

Tribune.  guardsmen  during  the  nineteen  days  they 

Rejuvenation  of  the  chain  was  ac-  were  on  duty  in  the  strike  zone;  former 
complished  by  the  partners  over  a  period  Congressman  A.  L.  Bunwinkle,  and  .^■ 
of  several  months  and  finally  all  the  G.  Mangum,  well  known  Gastonia  attor- 
weeklies  were  appearing  in  more  modern  ney.  City  Solicitor  George  B.  Mason 
dress  and  had  been  increased  to  16-page  had  associated  with  him,  as  private  prose- 
size.  cution  counsel  for  the  Observer  and  Mr 

Development  was  rapid,  and  finally,  Blythe,  former  State  Senator  D-  ”• 
Hunter  explained,  it  arrived  at  the  point  Smith,  of  Charlotte,  and  Ernest  R.  War* 
where  further  expansion  was  impossible  ren,  of  Gastonia. 


STRIKE  DEPUTY  FINED 


Spcctally  drawn  jor  Editok  &  Pcblisuu  by  Seymour  Marcus. 


vinced  that  capital  meant  them  no  harm, 
even  though  the  daring  Beckley  news- 
l>aper  with  patience  and  dclilieration  at¬ 
tempted  to  enlighten  them  on  the  oj^ra- 
tors’  side  of  the  capital-labor  situation. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  burly, 
bristly-bearded  coal  heavers  knocked  on 
Hunter’s  door  with  the  butt  of  a  shot 
gun  and  expressed  their  opinions  of  his 
jiaper’s  policies  in  vigorous  mining  town 
language. 

Hunter  describes  his  initiation  into 
newspaperdom  as  “very  tough  work  at 
first  due  to  lack  of  knowledge.”  He 
learned  the  intricacies  of  newspaper 
management  quickly,  though,  and  after 
a  precarious  year  and  a  half  in  the  coal 
district,  he  returned  to  New  Rochelle 
where  he  met  T.  Harold  Forbes,  who 
had  just  purchased  the  New  Rochelle 
Standard  Star  from  his  father,  and  to¬ 
gether  the  two  laid  plans  for  a  chain  of 
Westchester  county  newspapers. 

Hunter  and  Forbes  had  a  small  capital, 
but  their  project  demanded  more  than 
their  combined  fortunes,  and  so  Hunter 
floated  a  loan  with  some  of  his  former 
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Fourth  Estate  for  May  18,  1929 


DIGEST  OF  THOMASON-GANNETT  TESTIMONY  IN  WASHINGTON  INQUIRY 


I 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

A.  Yes. 

<J.  .And  sometimes  suggested  that  you 
should  look  into  the  situation? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did,  from  time  to  time? 

A.  1  do  not  re^l,  sir,  that  1  looked 
into  any  outside  the  Chicago  papers,  be¬ 
yond  making  inquiries  by  correspondence 
prior  to  June. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  But  you 
did  send  representatives  into  different 
towns,  did  you  not,  to  look  into  certain 
situations  ? 

A.  Later,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anyone  gone  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  your  behalf,  or  with  your  author¬ 
ity,  at  any  time? 

Broker  Tried  to  Interest 

Him  in  New  Bedford  Daily 

A.  No,  sir.  Prior  to  this  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  best  recollection,  a  news¬ 
paper  broker  spoke  to  me  about  a  i»per 
in  New  Bedford,  but  that  was  consider¬ 
ably  prior  to  this  time  that  he  came  to 
see  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  undertake  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  ^ter  you  talked  with  Mr. 
Fearing  ? 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  So,  it  does  not  come  into  this  In¬ 
ternational  picture  at  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  papers  you  did  look  into  were 
in  the  South  and  Middle  West,  were  they 
not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  go  into  that  more  particu¬ 
larly  a  little  later.  Following  your  talk 
with  Mr.  Fearing,  what  was  the  ne.xt 
thing  that  happened  leading  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Journal?  You  had  two 
talks  with  him,  I  take  it,  at  Tampa? 

A.  Yes.  I  may  have  had  three.  I 
may  have  talked  with  him  in  New  York 
afterwards.  Relating  to  our  purchase  of 
the  Journal,  I  would  say  the  next  thing 
that  happened  was  that  I  either  had  con¬ 
ferences  myself,  or  had  my  attorney  have 
conferences  with  the  attorney  for  the 
owners. 

Q.  All  right.  What  followed  that? 

A.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  It  was 
some  time  in  February  that  I  learned 
that  I  could  not  buy  the  other  paper. 

Q.  The  Post? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  well. 

A.  And  thereupon — I  think  at  the  same 
time,  or  shortly  before,  I  had  conferences 
myself  in  Chicago,  on  trips  that  I  made 
from  T:impa,  with  their  attorney,  with 
the  attorney  for  the  owners  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mellon  C.  Martin,  my  attorney, 
had  conferences  with  him.  Mathias  Con- 
cannon  was  his  name. 

Q.  There  was  a  price  agreed  uoon,  or 
stated,  at  which  you  could  buy  the 
property  ? 

A.  Finally-. 

Q.  .All  right.  When  did  you  take  it 
up  again  with  the  International? 

International  Financing 

Preferred  to  Bank  Plan 

A.  My  recollection  would  be  that  it 
was  on  April  20th  that  I  closed  the  deal 
to  buy  the  Journal,  subject  to  financing, 
and  I  promptly  took  it  up  with  the  Inter¬ 
national,  and  also  took  it  up  with  George 
Bucklev,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Xcw  York,  and  with  Lawrence  Stern  & 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  finance  it  through 
the  hank,  or  through  Stern,  and  how  did 
it  come  about  that  your  financing  was 
done  by  the  International? 

A.  We  made  the  financing  through  the 
International  because  their  terms  were 
the  most  advantageous.  Lawrence  Stern 
t  Co.  indicated  to  us,  through  my  attor¬ 
ney  that  they  would  finance  the  initial 
11,000,000  of  Journal  debentures  upon 
piarantees  by  our  newspapers. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk  with  in 
the  International  prior  to  closing  this 
matter? 

A.  Prior  to  closing  it.  with  Mr.  Fear¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Graustein. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Weaver’s  position 
in  the  International,  do  yo'u  know? 


.A.  I  believe  he  is  called  manager  of 
accounts. 

Q.  A  sort  of  auditor? 

A.  Yes.  His  authority  is  apparently 
greater  than  that  of  an  auditor.  He  is 
an  executive. 

Q.  You  corresponded  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  accounts? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  various  sums  of  money 
that  have  entered  into  this  transaction,  is 
that  right? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  talked,  you  say.  with  Mr. 
Graustein,  and  eventually  the  plan  on 
which  you  were  to  go  ahead  was  reduced 
to  writing,  was  it  not? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  There  was  a  letter  written  you  by 
Mr.  Graustein,  was  there  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  an  acceptance  endorsed  on  the 
bottom  of  it  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Bryan? 

A.  Yes.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Graustein,  but  I  as¬ 
sume  it  was. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement, 
how  much  money  did  the  International 
put  into  the  Journal  ?  Have  you  a  slip 
on  which  the  amounts  appear,  as  well  as 
the  dates? 

■A.  Yes.  sir. 

O.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it,  Mr. 
Thomason  ? 

A.  Not  with  me,  no,  sir. 

O.  T  have  a  copy  of  it. 

.A.  Yes,  sir. 

$1 ,000,000  Check  Issued 

to  the  Journal  Company 

Q.  The  first  sum  of  money  that  the 
Tnternation.al  put  up  was  turned  over  at 
what  time? 

-A.  tune  1,  1028. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  money  paid? 

A.  It  was  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  the  Journal  Company. 

O.  Was  it  a  check? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  signed  the 
check? 

A.  No.  I  don’t. 

Q.  Who  received  the  check  for  the 
Journal  Companv? 

A.  J  did. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  deposit  it? 

A.  With  the  Union  Trust  Company 
Rank,  according  to  my  recollection. 

O.  Was  the  money  used  towards  the 
purchase  ? 

.A.  The  check  as  I  recall  it  was  made 
pavable  to  Brvan-Thomason  Company. 
We  were  working  with  our  attornevs, 
and  theirs  at  Chicago  in  the  last  of  this 
24  hours  of  the  closing  of  the  deal. 

O.  How  much  was  the  check  for? 

.A.  Jt  was  for  a  million  dollars. 

O.  Was  it  tised  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  Journal? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  Jnternational  get  to 
show  that  it  put  tin  that  $1,000,000? 

A.  Thev  got  $1,000,000  of  the  deben¬ 
tures  of  Bryan-Thomason  Newspapers. 

O.  That  was  the  new  corporation  that 
bad  been  organized  at  about  that  time; 
is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

O.  That  is  known  as  Bryan-Thomason 
Newspapers,  Inc.? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  when  was  that  incorporated? 

■A.  Oh.  not  more  than  four  or  five 
davs  prior  to  June  1,  1028,  J  would  say. 

Q.  What  other  notes  or  debentures  did 
that  corporation  issue  aside  from  this 

si.noo.ooo? 

A.  At  that  time,  none. 

Q.  Has  it  issued  some  since? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  large  creditor  of  that 
corporation  except  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

A.  In  notes  or  debentures,  yes ;  there 
is  one  $70,000 — I  think  it  is  $70,000  or 
$”2.000 — note  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
payable  to  Bryan  Thomason,  Inc.,  and 
endorsed  bv  Bryan-Thomason.  Inc.,  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Jh'd  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  provide  all  of  the  money  that  was 


issued  to  purchase  the  Chicago  Journal? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  purchase  price  they 
did  supply? 

.A.  The  total  purchase  price  was 

$1,000,000. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  was  supplied  by 
the  International,  if  you  remember? 

A.  $1,000,000. 

Q.  $1,000,000? 

.A.  Yes. 

p.  Was  the  other  $000,000,  I  think  you 
said,  was  the  $O(X),(li00  supplied  by  you 
and  Mr.  Bryan? 

.A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  need  not  tell  us  who  it  was 
for  the  moment.  Was  it  from  any  other 
corporation  ? 

No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  money  that  you  got  on  your 
personal  credit,  either  you  or  Mr.  Bryan? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I>i(i  it  come  from  any  newsprint 
company  ? 

.A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  come  from  any  utility  com¬ 
pany? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  the  source  of 
it  without  using  any  names? 

.A.  Surely.  It  was  purchase  m<iney 
from  bonds  payable  to  the  other  owners 
of  the  Journal. 

( ».  I  see.  Well,  those  are  secured  by  ;i 
mortgage  ? 

•A.  Yes. 

O,  .And  they  are  held  bv  the  people 
from  whom  the  paper  was  bought? 

.A.  .As  far  as  I  know.  yes. 

Q.  Now  that  mortgage  is  made  out  to 
whom  as  trustee? 

A.  The  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  holds  the  $000.- 
000  of  Itonds? 

A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know  they  are 
largely  held,  in  any  event  I  think  so,  by 
the  people  who  were  then  the  five  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Journal. 

Q.  They  were  not  connected  in  any 
wav  with  a  utility  company? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  of  th.it  sort? 

.A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Thev  were  the  legatees  under  some¬ 
body’s  will? 

A.  Under  the  will  of  John  G.  East¬ 
man  who  owned  the  paper. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  pretty  well  known  from 
that  all  of  the  money  that  made  up  the 
rash  payment  was  suppli»41  by  the  Inter- 
n.'itional  Paper  Company? 

.A.  Yes.  sir,  it  matle  up  the  rash  itay- 
ment  for  the  paiM-r. 

O.  Yes.  sir. 

Bryan  and  Thomason  Put 

in  $500,000  of  Own  Money 

A.  Rut  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  provided 
$.^00,000,  paid  in  to  the  corporation  at 
the  time  the  deal  was  closed,  or  $.100,000 
was  to  be  paid  into  the  corporation  at 
the  time  the  deal  was  closed,  and  $200,000 
to  be  paid  as  needed. 

Q.  Was  it  paid? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  userl  for? 

A.  It  was  used  for  working  capital 
because  when  we  bought  the  paper  it  was 
stripped,  and  it  was  used  for  working 
capital  and  for  operating  losses  of  the 
Journal. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  ant!  Mr. 
Bryan  put  in  $.100.0f)0  of  your  own 
money  into  the  Chic-ago  Journal? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Although  not  in  the  purchase  price? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  But  provided  for  the  capital? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  has  any  newsprint  paper  com¬ 
pany  any  interest  in  that  money? 

A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  a  later  time  did  you  get 
other  money  from  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  date? 


A.  Nov.  7,  1928. 

Q.  .And  how  much  did  you  get  then? 

A.  $100,000. 

Q.  .And  what  did  the  International  get 
to  show  that  they  advanced  that  money? 

.A.  What  did  they  get?  They  got  a 
note. 

Q.  Is  that  note  such  a  note  as  the 
others  were  on  which  the  $1,000,000  were 
advanced  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  A  different  type  of  note? 

.A.  No;  that  was  an  ordinary  promis¬ 
sory  note  which  was  understood  to  be 
taken  up  by  an  issue  of  the  preferred 
stock  when  issued. 

Q.  When  were  the  notes  due  on  which 
the  $1,000,000  was  obtained? 

.A.  They  are  serial  notes  due,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  recollection — it  appears  in  the 
dtH'ument,  but  due  according  to  my 
recollection  commencing  1930. 

Q.  .And  those  are  signed-  - 

.A.  (Interposing)  Or  1931. 

Q.  And  those  are  signed  by  the  Bryan- 
Thomason  Company  Newsiiapers,  Inc. 

.A.  That  is  right. 

Preferred  Stock  Given 

in  Exchange  for  Note 

Q.  Now,  this  $100,(X)0  note  that  was 
given  on  Nov.  7,  1928,  has  that  since  Iteen 
t.iken  up  and  something  else  substitutctl 
for  it? 

.\.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Wh.it  was  substituted  for  it  and 
when  ? 

A.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  Bryan- 
Tboniason  Newspaper  Company,  Inc., 
on  Dec.  3,  1928. 

Q.  )'ou  sold  3,000  shares  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  of  that  corporation  to  the 
lntern;itional  on  Dec.  ,1.  1928? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  .And  receivetl  how  much  money  for 
it  ? 

A.  We  received  $.I(X).(K)0,  with  $1(K),- 
000  of  which  we  repaid  the  $100,(XX)  note. 

Q.  On  Jan.  10,  1929,  you  sold  2,000 
shares  of  preferred  to  the  International 
anil  got  $20().000  for  that? 

.A.  ^’es,  sir. 

(J.  On  March  21,  1929,  you  sold  1,000 
shares  and  got  $100,(XX)? 

A.  Yes,  $1(X).(XX). 

Q.  And  on  May  11  you  sold  300  sh.ires 
and  got  $.30,(XX)? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .So  the  total  investment  of  the 
International  in  this  corporation  is 
$l.f..J0.(XX)? 

.\.  That  is  correct — that  is,  in  the 
Bryan-Thomason  Newsiiajicrs,  Inc. 

O.  That  represents  all  the  money  that 
the  International  has  put  into  that 
coriMiration  ? 

■A.  Yes,  sir. 

IJ.  1  wish  you  would  tell  us  what 
the  corporation  owns,  l-'irst  of  all  I  take 
it  that  it  owns  the  plant  and  so  on  of 
the  Chicago  Journal? 

A.  It  owns  two-thirds  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  Chicago  Journal.  It  owns 
one  million  dollars  of  the  debentures  of 
the  Chicago  Journal. 

Q.  Who  does? 

.A.  Bryan-Thomason  NewspapiTs,  Inc. 

O.  Go  on. 

.A.  It  owns  $b30.(XX)  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Cltic.ago  Journal.  It  owns 
all  of  the  common  stock  and  preferred 
stiKk  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  with  the 
exception  <>f  the  ten  shares  which  I 
have  mentioned  held  by  our  attorney. 
It  owns  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
Grern.thoro  (N.(J.)  Record. 

Q.  The  International  owns  all  of  your 
ilelKnture  notes  that  are  outstanding? 

A.  All  of  the  Bryan-Thomason,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Does  it  own  all  of  the  jireferrcd 
stock  as  outstanding  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Bryan-Thomason  Girporation 
in  its  turn  owns  all  of  the  ilcbenturc  notes 
of  the  Chicago  Jourifal  CoriKiration  that 
are.  outstanding  r 

.A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  all  the  preferred  stock  in  your 
cor|K  (ration? 

.A.  That  is  correct. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Q.  Does  the  International  own  10,000 
shares  of  the  common  stock  in  one  of 
those  corporations? 

A.  In  the  Chicago  Journal,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Bryan-Thomason  Ccjrpo- 
ration  own  all  of  the  comnvjii  and  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  Tampa  Tribune? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ten  shares  I  mentioned. 

Q.  And  all  the  common  and  preferred 
of  the  Greensboro  Record? 

A.  There  is  no  preferred  in  the 
(jreensboro  Record— all  common. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  funds  tliat  go 
to  make  up  the  $1,630,000  advanced  for 
the  purchase  of  any  other  newspaper? 

A.  No,  sir. 

y.  You  already  owned  the  Tampa 
paper? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  The  stock  after  it  was  turned  in 
to  the  Bryan-Thomason  Corporation? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  So  the  value  of  its  plant  is  behind 
your  obligations  to  the  International? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

y.  Was  there  any  of  this  money  used 
to  purchase  the  Greenslwro  Record? 

A.  Any  of  what  money? 
y.  Any  of  the  $1,630,000 

Had  Creenaboro  Record 

Before  I.  P.  T ransaedion 

A.  No,  sir.  We  l>ought  the  Greensboro 
Record  before  we  had  any  transaction 
whatever  with  the  International  Paper 
Company. 

y.  You  and  Mr.  Thoma.son? 

A.  Mr.  Bryan  and  I. 
y.  Was  no  power  company  money  in 
that  transaction? 

A.  Not  a  cent.  It  was  f»ur  own  money, 
y.  The  paper  was  yours  tlien  abso¬ 
lutely  — 

A.  Absolutely,  subject  to  our  purchase 
money  lien  to  the  former  owner. 

y.  You  turned  the  stock  into  this  new 
corporation  you  organized? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct,  at  the  time 
we  bought  the  Journal. 

y.  So  your  equity  in  the  Greensboro 
Record  is  back  of  your  obligation  to  the 
International? 

A.  That  is  correct,  and  also  our  equity 
in  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

y.  Any  they  hold  an  indirect  interest 
in  the  stock  of  both  of  those  corporations 
by  reason  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
holding  company  and  by  reason  of  their 
owning  the  preferred  stock  in  the  holding 
company  ? 

A.  I  presume  you  are  correct. 

Q.  The  10,000  shares  of  the  common 
stock  the  International  owns  is  in  the 
Chicago  Journal  Corporation,  is  it  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  total 
common  stock  docs  that  represent? 

A.  One-third. 

Q.  Who  represents  the  other  two- 
thirds? 

A.  The  Bryan-Thomason  Newspapers, 
Incorporated. 

y.  Who  are  the  directors  of  the 

Bryan-Thomason  corporation? 

A.  John  Stewart  Bryan  and  myself, 
and  our  attorney,  M.  C.  Martin. 

Q.  Who  are  the  directors  of  the 

Chica^  Journal? 

A.  The  same. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  if  you 
made  any  effort  whatever  to  purchase 
the  paper  known  as  the  Greensboro 
P^ewsf 

A.  To  purchase  it? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir,  none  whatever. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  to  me  that 
you  made  a  written  offer  for  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  in  early  February,  1929. 

A.  I  am  confidmt  that  we  did  not. 
M?y  I  elaborate? 

Q.  Yes.  After  I  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  I  am  ftso  informed  that  in 
.April,  1929,  >-00  made  an  offer  covering 
the  management  of  the  paper  after  pur¬ 
chase. 

A.  Of  the  Greensboro  News? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  In  April,  1929? 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  made  to  me. 


A.  I  am  cotifident  we  did  not. 

y.  You  know  Mr.  Jeffress  wlto,  I 
think,  is  the  owner  of  the  Greensboro 
News? 

A.  Yes. 

y.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  purchase 
of  the  News  with  him? 

A.  May  I  state  that  in  my  own  way? 

y.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Consolidation  With  News 

Discussed  With  Owners 

A.  liarly  in  1929  Mr.  Bryan  and  I 
went  South  together.  We  reached 
Tampa  on  a  Saturday  and  on  a  Monday 
John  Park,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  a  news- 
l>aper  publislier  there,  came  to  see  me 
and  came  to  see  us  in  Tampa.  He  asked 
us  if  we  wanted  to  make  an  offer  for 
the  (ireenslwro  News.  We  told  him  that 
we  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  a  consolidation  with  the 
News  and  we  would  discuss  an  offer 
with  him,  but  the  thing  we  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  was  a  consolidation. 

At  his  request  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  met 
Mr.  Jeffress  and  Mr.  Stockton — let  me 
.say  that  it  finally  developed  after  we  had 
talked  with  them  about  half  a  day  that 
he  had  an  option  for  the  purchase  of  the 
News.  We  said  very  definitely  that  we 
were  not  interested  in  purchasing  the 
News  at  the  price  mentioned  in  the  op¬ 
tion.  We  met  Mr.  Jeffress  and  Mr. 
Stockton  with  Mr.  Park  in  Raleigh  and 
si>ent  a  day  discussing  the  possibility 
of  the  consolidation.  Our  entire  time 
that  day  was  spent  discussing  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  consolidation.  We  could  not 
agree  on  our  relative  values  and  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  Mr.  Park  had  somebody 
who  wanted  to  buy  both  papers,  as  he 
said,  so  we  finally  separated  with  the 
suggestion  that  if  he  had  somelKxly  that 
wattted  to  buy  both  papers  maybe  the 
Ijest  way  of  discovering  their  relative 
values  was  to  let  the  buyer  bid  on  them, 
and  that  is  the  way  that  discussion  broke 
up. 

I  am  confident  that  w**  did  not  at  any 
time — I  know  that  we  did  not  at  any  time 
make  a  written  offer  to  purchase  the 
News.  The  transaction  took  place  wholly 
by  word  of  mouth  with  Mr.  Jeffress  and 
Mr.  Stockton. 

In  the  month  of  April  I  went  back  to 
Greensboro  and  spent  five  days  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  agree  with  Mr.  St«x:kton  and  Mr. 
Jeffress  on  the  relative  values  of  our  two 
jiapers,  contemplating  a  stock  consolida¬ 
tion  in  the  corporation,  in  which  our 
papers  should  receive  the  minority  stock 
and  their  papers  should  receive  the  ma¬ 
jority  stock.  We  were  unable  to  get 
together  on  that,  and  they  made  me_  an 
offer  for  the  News,  and  we  at  no  time 
made - 

Q.  They  made  you  an  offer  for  what? 

A.  For  the  Record,  I  mean. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Stockton? 

A.  He  was  an  associate  of  Mr.  Jef¬ 
fress. 

Q.  A  j>art  owner  of  the  paper,  do  you 
know  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  you  had  succeeded  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  News  did  you  con¬ 
template  getting  s<ime  hacking  from  the 
International? 

A.  We  did  not  contemplate  a  cent  of 
outside  backing. 

Q.  Your  first  interest  in  it,  as  I  think 
you  have  said,  came  about  through  some 
^scussion  with  Mr.  Park? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Who  had  an  option.  Did  you  learn, 
in  that  connection,  that  Mr.  Park  had 
been  having  some  kind  of  discussion  or 
deal  with  Messrs.  La  Varre  and  Hall? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  never  learned  who 
Mr.  Park’s  principals  were.  I  never 
learned  who  they  were,  or  did  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  he  never  mentioned  them  to  us,  bnt 
he  said,  during  the  day  we  spent  in 
Raleigh,  that  if  we  did  not  get  together 
on  a  consolidation,  he  had  buyers  who 
were  ready  and  able  to  take  the  paper. 

Q.  Have  you  since  learned  that  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  Messrs.  Hall  and  La  Varre? 

A.  That  is  my  understanding,  ves.  sir. 

Q.  I  notice,  in  the  statement  that  has 
hero  filed  with  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 


ment  covering  the  ownership  of  the 
Journal,  as  of  April  1,  1929,  that  the 
Bryan-Thomason  Newspapers  is  listed 
as  one  of  the  owners. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  But  there  is  not  anything  to  show 
the  interest  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  or  its  subsidiaries  have  in  the 
Bryan-Thomason  Newspajiers? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

(J.  Do  you  know  why  that  was 
omitted  ? 

A.  So  far  as  the  interest  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  and  its  associates  had  in  the 
Bryan-Thomason  Newspapers,  I  imagine 
it  was  omitted  on  the  advice  of  our  at¬ 
torneys  who  prepared  the  return.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  considered  as  required 
under  the  law. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attor¬ 
ney  was  right  about  the  law  or  not.  I 
do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  about 
that.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  dis¬ 
close  the  very  substantial  interest  that 
this  companv  had  in  the  paper,  does  it? 

A.  In  the  Bryan-Thomason  News¬ 
papers;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  the  Chicago  Journal? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  There  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the 
ten  thousand  shares  of  common  stock  in 
the  Journal? 

A.  That  is  held  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Mulligan. 

Q.  But  that  was  done  by  direction  of 
the  International,  was  it  not? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Contained  in  a  letter? 

A.  It  was  done  at  my  suggestion. 

Q.  Mr.  Mulligan  is  a  lawyer  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  he  not? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  William  S.  Mulligan. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Whose  lawyer  is  he? 

A.  He  is  a  la«'ver.  I  presume,  for  the 
International. 

Q.  You  say  the  stock  was  put  in  Mr. 
Mulligan’s  name  at  your  suggestion? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

International  Stock  Put 

in  Name  of  W.  S.  Mulligan 

Q.  Is  the  preferred  stock  in  the  Bryan- 
Thomason  Newspapers  in  his  name  or  in 
the  name  of  the  International? 

A.  The  preferred  stock  of  tlie  Inter¬ 
national  is  in  his  name. 

Q.  And  the  10,000  shares  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  Corporation  arc  in  Mr. 
Mulligan’s  name. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  made  the  suggestion 
that  it  be  carried  that  way. 

A.  I  made  the  suggestion  with  respect 
to  the  common  stock.  I  do  not  recall 
that  I  did  with  respect  to  the  preferred. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  you 
wanted  it  carried  in  Mr.  Mulligan’s 
name? 

A.  Well,  I  made  the  suggestion  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  I  wished  to  have 
the  common  stock  of  the  Jotirnal  owned 
by  a  Chicago  stockholder,  and  an  individ¬ 
ual,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  disclose,  in 
my  postal  statements,  anything  more 
than  I  considered  customary  or  usual 
with  respect  to  the  paper’s  ownership, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  and 
I  absolutely  owned  and  control!^  it.  I 
think,  if  I  may  clahorate.  I  did  a  stupid 
and  foolish  thing,  because  it  gave  the 
appearaiKe  of  hiding  the  International's 
ownership,  and  the  facts  are  that  I  did 
not  hide  the  International's  ownership. 
I  had  advised  my  competitors  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  publishers  of  the  morning 
Hearst  paper  in  Chicago,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
aix!  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  of  the 
International’s  ownership.  I  had.  at  a 
meeting  of  publishers  in  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  advised  them  of  the 
International’s  ownership.  I  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  freely  and  fully  with 
my  newspaper  associates. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  print  in  your  own 
paper  any  statement  showing  the  Inter¬ 
national’s  interest  in  it? 

A.  No.  sir.  I  did  subsequently,  ves. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  disclosure  of 


the  ownership  of  the  other  papers? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  you  notified  the  other  Chi¬ 
cago  papers,  did  you  notify  them  in 
writing,  Mr.  Thomason? 

A.  No,  but  I  had  discussed  it  with  the 
individual  publishers  of  those  papers. 

T old  Chicago  Publishers 

of  Paper  Firm's  Holdings 

y.  With  what  publisher  connected 
with  the  Hearst  paper  did  you  di>cuss 
it? 

A.  M.  C.  Meigs. 

(J.  Did  you  tell  him  tlie  Internatiitnal 
was  in  your  paper,  and  to  what  extent? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  him? 

A.  I  told  him  that  within  a  week  of 
the  time  I  closed  the  deal  with  the 
Journal. 

Q.  That  would  be  back  in  June,  1928’ 
A.  Yes. 

C).  When  did  you  tell  the  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  men  ? 

A.  I  told  Robert  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune,  two  weeks  before, 
what  I  was  contemplating  and  what  I 
was  negotiating  for,  and  I  told  hb 
promptly,  within  a  week  of  the  time  I 
had  closed. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  the  other 
men  on  the  other  papers  to  whom  you 
told  it  ? 

A.  I  told  Walter  Strong  within  two 
weeks.  I  told  Carroll  Shaffer,  certainly 
within  three  or  four  weeks  of  that  time. 
Within  three  months  of  that  time  I  told 
a  meeting  of  IS  publishers  from 
throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Held  where? 

.A.  In  New  York. 

.  Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion  under  whose  auspices  they  met? 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Q.  What  was  the  committee  you  met 
with  ? 

A.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  directors, 
and  the  paper  committee. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  paper  committee, 
I  take  it. 

A.  And  the  directors,  too. 

Q.  That  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  about  what  time? 

A.  December  14. 

Q.  That  was  six  months  after  the 
transaction  had  taken  place  with  the 
International? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  newspapers  whose 
rciiresentatives  you  talked  with  make 
any  jMiblic  statement  or  make  news  of 
the  fact  that  the  International  was  in 
your  paper? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  disclose'it  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  patronized  your  paper? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  i^ople  who  buy  it. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  people  who  advertise  in  it. 
A.  Oh,  a  number  of  the  advertisers,  I 
would  say. 

Q.  But  the  reading  public  in  general 
was  given  no  information  about  it? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  the  people  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  loiow  about  these  things,  rather 
than  your  competitors,  are  they  not,  Mr. 
Thomason  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  is  a  matter  that  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  law,  is  it  not? 

Q.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  ethics  rather 
than  law. 

A.  Let  me  say  this,  sir.  As  far  « 
being  entitled  to  know,  that  newspaper 
was  controlled  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  myself. 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  That  circumstance  had  the  widest 
publicity,  and  that  was  the  fact 
Q.  You  owned  two-thirds  of  tfie  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Chicago  Journal  Com¬ 
pany. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  voting  stock,  I 
understand. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  preferred  have  any  votinj 
rights?  A.  Yes. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Q.  You  and  he  controlled  the  corpora¬ 
tion  through  the  ownership  of  two-thirds 
of  that  stock?  * 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  But  the  Bryan- Thomason  Corpora¬ 
tion  owned  the  notes  of  that  Journal 
Corporation,  and  owned  all  the  preferred 
stock,  did  it  not? 

A.  Correct. 

Q.  And  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
ity  owned  all  the  debentures  of  the 
Bryan-Thomason  Company,  and  all  of 
its  preferred  stock? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  creditor  and  as  a  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  holder,  it  stood  ahead  of 
your  interest  as  common  stockholders? 

**Had  No  More  Control” 

Than  Banka  Would  Have 

A.  So  far  as  the  control  of  that  paper 
is  concerned,  as  a  creditor  and  as  a  pre¬ 
ferred  stockholder,  they  had  no  control 
of  that  paper  whatsoever,  sir.  They 
stood  ahead  of  us  if  we  did  not  pay  oi;r 
obligations  to  them,  just  as  anyone  of 
the  banks  in  the  $100,000,000  more  of 
newspaper  obligations  that  are  outsi  -tid¬ 
ing  today,  stand  ahead  of  the  s^:k- 
bolders,  and  they  had  no  more  c^^rol 
over  that  newspaper  than  those  *»iks 
have  over  the  newspapers  in  whichWiey 
hold  securities.  y 

Q.  You  will  agree,  of  course,  th:if  the 
obligations  of  a  creditor  stand  ahead  of 
those  of  a  stockholder. 

A.  So  far  as  the  obligation  to  pay- 
money  is  concerned,  yes. 

Q.  We  will  say  the  rights  of  the  cred¬ 
itor  stand  ahead  of  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stockholders,  so  far  as  the  payment 
of  money  is  concerned. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  rights  of  the  preferred 
stockholders  stand  ahead  of  the  rights 
of  the  common  stockholders  so  far  as 
the  payment  of  dividends  is  concerned 
and  the  distribution  of  assets  on  disso- 
lutkn? 

That  is  correct. 

Q.  Your  claim  is,  however,  that  the 
day-by-day  control,  in  the  absence  of  any 
default,  was  in  the  two-thirds  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  common  stock. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  I  think  the  facts  fully  appear.  I 
will  not  follow  that  further,  except  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  this.  Won’t  you 
agree  that  your  desire  that  you  should 
have  a  Chicago  stockholder  was  not  ful¬ 
filled  by  merely  having  the  stock  put  in 
Mr.  Mulligan’s  name,  when  the  actual 
owner  of  it  did  not  live  in  Chicago? 

A.  I  would  not  say  so,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  sir — let  me  qualify  that.  Of  course, 
the  question  answers  itself  so  far  as  the 
ownership  of  the  International  is  con¬ 
cerned,  assuming  that  Mr.  Mulligan  is  the 
International  agent,  which  I  believe  him 
to  be.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  resident  stockholder,  for  having  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  Illinois  instead  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  in  New  York  or  somewhere  else,  that 
purpose  was  accomplished. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  purpose  you  had 
in  mind  when  you  said  you  wanted  a 
Chicago  stockholder? 

A.  So  far  as  that  was  concerned,  yes. 
Q.  What  else  was  concerned  in  your 
desire  that  you  should  have  a  Chicago 
itockholder  ? 

.\.  I  think  I  have  done  my  best  to — 
nothing  else  was  concerned  in  my  mind 
in  having  a  Chicago  stockholder. 

Q.  Simply  the  convenience  of  having 
a  stockholder  ? 

A.  Please  understand,  I  am  not  trying 
to  quibble  on  this. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  are  at  all. 

A.  I  mean  a  Chicago  individual  as 
against  an  individual  somewhere  else. 
Nothing  else  was  in  my  mind. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  Harris  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ing  Bank  is  trustee  tor  an  issue  of 
$1,000,000  par  value  of  the  debentures 
of  the  Chicago  Journal  Corporation.  I 
take  it  that  that  refers  to  the  $1,000,000 
debentures  which  arc  held  by  the  Bryan- 
Thomason  Company. 

That  is  correct. 

Q.  Which,  in  turn,  has  issued  deben¬ 


tures  of  the  same  amount,  held  by  the 
International  ? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  this  statement  of 
April  1  was  published,  made  some  new 
or  amended  statement  that  appeared  in 
your  paper? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  me  a  copy 
of  that. 

A.  1  do  not  have  it  wfith  me.  I  will 
have  to  send  it  to  you. 

Q.  Will  you  supply  it,  please. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  discloses, 
that  this  other  statement  does  not  dis¬ 
close  ? 

A.  It  discloses  the  ultimate  relation¬ 
ships  completely. 

Q.  Please  look  at  exhibit  4324  and  tell 
me  if  you  recognize  that  as  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  the  Journal  that  you 
made. 

A.  (Examining  paper.)  That  seems 
to  be  it ;  .yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hcaly — I  will  offer  4324  and  4323 
both  at  this  time. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  would  not  like  to 
have  it  appear — I  think  it  should  appear 
— what  the  newsprint  paper  tonnage  of 
these  three  papers  is,  and  how  much  of 
it  you  buy  from  the  International. 

A.  The  tonnage  of  the  Tampa  paper, 
as  I  recall  it,  is  between  3,500  and  4,00() 
tons  a  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  paper  is  between  800  and  1,0(X)  tons 
a  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  Chic^o 
Journal,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
is  between  5,.500  and  6,0(K)  tons  a  year. 

Q.  All  bought  of  the  International 
now? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Journal  buying  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  before  you  bought  the  Jour¬ 
nal? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Tampa  paper  buying  of 
the  International  before  it  was  put  into 
this  Bryan-Thomason  Corporation,  which 
had  this  connection  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  ? 

A.  It  bought  half  of  its  tonnage  from 
the  Cornerbrook  mill.  The  original  con¬ 
tract  was  with  the  Cornerbrook,  New¬ 
foundland  mill,  afterwards  taken  over  by 
the  International. 

Q.  .Any  other  source? 

A.  The  other  half  of  its  tonnage  was 
bought  from  the  Kymenee  and  Hudson 
Trading  Company. 

Q.  Did  the  Greensboro  paper  buy  its 
tonnage  from  the  International  before 
this  arrangement  was  made? 

A.  I  think  it  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  come  in  contact,  in 
any  of  your  efforts  to  buy  papers,  with 
a  man  named  DeWitt,  a  newspaper 
broker,  of  New  York,  connecterl  with 
Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer? 

A.  Only  by  correspondence. 

Q.  \\  hen  did  you  correspond  with 
him? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  sir.  I  had 
very  slight  correspondence  with  Mr.  De¬ 
Witt. 

Q.  How  long  ago? 

-A.  The  last.  I  would  say,  was  about 
three  months  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if 
you  could  not  buy  a  particular  news¬ 
paper? 

A.  No.  sir.  I  wrote  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  drop  in  and  see  me  when  he 
was  in  Oiicago.  I  wanted  to  consult 
with  him.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  buying. 

Q.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspapers? 

.A.  No,  sir. 

DUcuased  Poaaibility  of 

Buying  Several  Papera 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  will  tell  us  what 
other  newspapers  were  considered  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  purchase  in  any  discussion 
between  you  and  anybody  representing 
the  International  Paper  Company? 

.A.  In  the  late  summer  of  1028  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  a  representative  of  the  In¬ 
ternational — I  think  either  Mr.  Grau- 
stein  or  Mr.  Fearing — the  possibility  of 
buying  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoerat ;  the 


Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  a  newspaper  i 
in  Dayton;  the  possibility  of  buying  the 
Kansas  City  Star;  the  MUzvaukee  Jour-  \ 
ttal;  the  Detroit  Free  Press — did  1  say  i 
the  Clex'eland  I' lain  Dealer.^ 

Q.  I  do  not  think  so. 

A.  And  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Q.  Did  you  name  the  Detroit  Free 
Press? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Hotiston  Chronicle  one? 

Inquired  Through  Friend 

About  the  Newark  Newa 

A.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Houston  Chronicle  with  the 
International,  though  I  may  have, 
y.  The  \eii'ark  Eirnin;/  Nni'S." 

.A.  The  Newark  Evening  News?  1 
think  it  was  mentione*!.  I  do  not  recall 
that  1  went  near  it.  Yes,  I  did.  1  imde 
iiKjuiries  through  a  friend  of  mine  in 
New  A’ork. 

y.  Made  iiupiiry  of  whom — of  the 
paper? 

.A.  No;  through  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
could  tell  me  .something  about  the  paper, 
and  if  it  was  available  for  purcha.>.e. 

Q.  Did  you  di.scuss  the  purchase  of 
an  Indianapolis  newspaper  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  ? 

.A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  Indianapolis  Xcu's* 

.A.  That  is  right. 

y.  Did  you  discuss  the  purchase  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaiwr? 

.A.  A'es. 

y.  Was  it  the  Inquirer  J 
.A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  yoti  discuss  the  purchase  of 
the  .South  Hend  .Xru’s-Tintesf 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  If  you  had  l)een  able  to  buy  these 
pajiers  for  a  price  that  seemed  within 
reason,  were  you  given  assurance  that 
the  International  would  back  you? 

.A.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  to  Ik-  within 
the  facts,  it  was  under  contemplation 
that  one  or  at  most  two  of  those  papers 
of  that  group  of  papers  might  be  bought. 

1  was  at  no  time  given  the  assurance  that 
the  International  would  back  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  whole  lot  f>f  them,  t>r  so 
far  as  1  recall  at  any  time  the  assurance 
or  indication  that  they  would  back  more 
than  the  purchase  of  two  or  them. 

y.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  were 
not  able  to  buy  any  of  them? 

A.  That  is  correct, 
y.  .And  you  have  told  fts  all  the  news¬ 
papers  in  which  you  have  actually 
invested? 

.A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  there, 
that  you  approached  the  owners  of  the 
ClevelaiKl  Plain  Dealer  with  the  idea*  of 
buying  that  pajH-r  with  the  assistance 
of  the  International? 

A.  That  is  correct, 
y.  Was  there  any  doubt  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  was  prepared  to  back  you 
in  the  purchase  of  that  paper? 

.A.  None  at  all. 

y.  At  about  the  same  time  you  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  International  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  buying  the  Cleveland  Neios, 
if  it  could  be  l>ought  ? 

.A.  Afterwards,  yes,  sir. 
y.  Was  that  after  the  Plain  Dealer 
deal  fell  thrmigh? 

.A.  That  is  my  recollection,  yes,  sir. 
y.  Was  there  any  doubt  by  you 
whether  they  would  back  you  in  the 
purchase  of  the  News? 

.A.  That  deal  never  got  so  far ;  I  think 
no. 

y.  Was  there  some  discussion  of  a 
pai)er  in  Milwaukee? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  Miheaukee  Journal, 

I  think ;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

y.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  a 
man  named  Hanson  in  connection  with 
the  purcha.se  of  any  paper? 

.A.  Victor  Hanson? 
y.  Yes. 

.A.  Not  that  I  recall,  no,  sir. 
y.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
situation  of  the  Neu's-Trihune  in  Dtduth, 
did  you  ? 

-A.  It  is  my  recollectkm  that  1  was  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  paper  up  there  and  wrote 


t*)  somebody  abs)ut  it,  not  to  the  owner. 
But  I  would  not  be  sure  that  I  wrote 
to  anylxHly.  I  cannot  be  altogether  sure 
of  that. 

y.  1  supjHise  it  should  not  be  inferred 
from  your  testimony  that  any  of  these 
paps'rs  are  on  the  market? 

.A.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
found  out  precisely  to  the  contrary  as  to 
each  of  the  papers. 

y.  But  they  were  discussed  between 
you  and  the  International  as  possible  of 
purchase. 

A.  That  is  correct.  And  may  I  say 
that  beyond  inquiry  there  was  no  .in¬ 
tention  of  any  purchase  of  any  of  these 
pa|H'rs  except  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

y.  Now,  have  you  any  negotiations 
in  which  the  International  has  any  inter¬ 
est  pending  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Is  there  anything  that  they  are 
interested  in  that  is  assured  between 
yourself  and  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  ? 

.A.  I  would  say  not,  no,  sir. 
y.  Very  well.  Now,  did  someone  on 
your  behalf  approach  the  owner  of  the 
Ihiyton  JounuilJ 
.A.  Yes. 

y.  Did  they  make  an  offer  for  it? 

.A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Were  they  authorized  to? 

.A.  No.  no  full  power,  just  to  find  out. 
y.  If  if  could  be  sold? 

.A.  If  it  could  be  sold,  yes. 
y.  Did  anyone  on  your  behalf  go  to 
the  .dkron  He  aeon- Journal  with  which 
Mr.  C.  1_  Knight  is  connected? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
y.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  as¬ 
sociation  with  a  man  nam^  Ko.ss  Wal¬ 
ker  and  was  he  authorized  to  do  anything 
for  you  in  connectiem  with  the  purchase 
of  any  newspaper? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  I  never  heard  of 
him. 

y.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  firm  in  New  York  knowm  as  George 
H.  Oshtron  &  Co.? 

,A.  No,  sir. 

y.  They  have  never  acted  for  you  in 
connection  with  any  principal  newspaper 
purchase? 

,A.  No,  sir, 

y.  I>i(i  anybody  have  any  authority 
from  you  or  from  the  International  so 
far  as  you  know  to  make  any  offer  to  a 
man  named  C.  A.  Rowley  who  owns 
newspapers  in  four  different  places  in 
Ohio? 

.A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Or  .Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming.  the 
owner  of  a  newspaper  in  Warren,  Ohio? 
A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Or  to  the  owner  of  the  newspaper 
in  Tiffin,  Ohio? 

A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  or 
given  any  authority  to  a  man  named 
Charles  E.  Wicr  of  Cleveland? 

A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Did  you  ever  authorize  any  offer  to 
be  made  for  any  newspaper  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio? 

A.  Any  offer  to  be  made? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoti  given  us  the  names  of  511 
the  papers  as  to  the  possible  purchase  of 
which  you  made  inquiry? 

.A.  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  yes,  sir. 

Preaident  of  Publiahera* 

Aaaociation  from  1924—26 

y.  You  ami  Mr.  Bryan  have  been  both 
presidents  of  .some  newspaper  association, 
have  you  not? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

y.  What  is  the  name  of  that  associa- 
fion?  • 

A.  The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  .Association. 

Q.  .And  when  were  you  president  and 
when  was  Mr.  Bryan  president? 

.A.  I  was  presidwt  from  1924  to  1926, 
and  he  from  1926  to  1928. 

y.  Was  any  money  advanced  to  you 
by  the  International  or  any  one  repre- 
(Continiied  on  page  22) 
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{Continued  from  page  22) 
senting  it  to  pay  any  of  your  expenses 
at  any  time? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  iJoes  Mr.  Bryan's  Richmond-News- 
Leader  come  into  this  situation  at  all? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  furnish  us  a  copy 
of  that  amended  return,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Thomason  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  identify 
s<jme  of  these  letters  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  do  so.  Oh,  the  Plain  Dealer 
stock,  if  the  arrangement  had  gone 
through  as  it  was  contemplated,  should 
Ik‘  put  in  the  name  of  the  Bryan-Thoma- 
son  Newspaper  Corporation,  was  it  not? 

A.  Either  the  Bryan-Thomason  News¬ 
paper  Corporation  or  a  corporation 
owned  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  myself  and 
some  of  the  Plain  Dealer  men? 

Q.  Now,  you  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Lank,  representing  the  Commission  not 
long  ago? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  I  understand  it  is  true,  and  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  have  it  appear  that  you  vol¬ 
untarily  opened  all  of  your  files  and 
papers  to  Mr.  l.ank’s  inspection? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .\nd  that  you  undertook  to  show 
him  everything  tfiere  was? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  said  to  me 
just  iK'fore  we  came  in  here  I  understand 
that  you  want  to  undertake  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  your  paper,  the  Journal,  since 
you  have  had  it  and  since  th“  Interna¬ 
tional  has  been  interested  in  it  in  the  way 
we  know  alwut,  has  not  supported  any 
of  the  power  comiwnies  or  the  Insull  in¬ 
terests  that  center  al>out  Chicago. 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Witness :  May  I  make  a  little 
statement  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Healy :  Yes,  sir,  if  you  think  it 
is  iK-rtinent  to  the  subject  or  enters  into 
it. 

The  Witness:  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  entirelv  pertinent  to  the  theory 
of  power  control  of  the  Chicago  Journal, 
that  a  numt>er  of  circumstances  should  lx- 
taken  into  consideration. 

$800,000  Equity  in  Tampa 

Before  Journal  Purchase 

In  the  first  place,  the  investment  that 
John  Stewart  Bryan  and  I  had  in  the 
Tain|)a  iwjR-r  represented  approximately 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  purchased 
$6.')0,000.  The  accretion  by  itayment  of 
the  debts  of  that  paper  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,(KK)  at  the  time  the  Journal 
deal  was  made.  So  that  estimated,  and 
I  believe  our  lxK>ks  would  indicate  that, 
we  had  from  $800,000  to  $8.S0,000  of 
equity  in  the  Tampa  Tribune  at  the  time 
we  purchased  the  Journal. 

Our  equity  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Greensboro  Record  was  approximately 
$150,000,  repre.senting  moneys  invested 
by  us  in  the  papers. 

The  equity  money  which  we  put  into 
the  Chicago  Journal  was  $500,()00.  So 
that  against  the  $1,000,000  which  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  loaned  to 
our  newspapers,  we  had  an  equity  of  o'ur 
own  of  approximately  $1,400,000  besides 
the  $1,000,000  which  they  paid,  or  a 
$2,400,000  investment  against  their 
$1,000,000  at  that  time. 

Our  contracts  with  the  International 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  signed  I  be¬ 
lieve  fairly  indicates,  because  the  paper 
contracts  were  attached  to  the  contract, 
and  from  the  language  and  circumstances 
of  the  contract  that  we  made  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company — our  nego¬ 
tiation  as  a  loan  from  a  paper  company 
which  we  made  on  more  advantageous 
terms  than  we  could  secure  elsewhere, 
because  it  was  a  loan  from  a  paper  com¬ 
pany  based  on  their  selling  newsprint  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  $800,000  to 
$8.50,000  a  year  to  us  for  a  ten-year 
contract. 

Q.  I^t  me  interrupt  you  right  there. 
Was  the  rate  of  interest  that  you  pay 
the  International  better  than  the  rate 
you  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
Stem  or  the  bank? 

A.  Better? 


Q.  Yes. 

A.  No. 

(J.  There  is  no  advantage  in  that 
respect. 

A.  To  us? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Except  that  there  would  have  been 
a  deduction  from  either  Stern  or  the 
Ijank  by  way  of  a  premium,  in  that  we 
would  have  received  94  or  95 — we  would 
have  paid  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
which  would  of  course  have  aggregated 
an  increase. 

Now,  1  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  to  you.  Judge  Healy,  that  the  best 
test  of  any  newspaper’s  control  under 
any  circumstances  at  all  times  is  the 
daily  columns  of  that  newspaper. 

Q,  Now,  let  me  interrupt  you  there 
for  just  a  second,  if  you  do  rtot  mind? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  mean,  not  only  the  editorial 
column,  but  also  the  news  columns,  the 
editorial  and  news  columns? 

A.  I  mean  the  editorial  columns  and 
the  news  columns,  yes. 

Can  Exert  Influence 

Through  Choice  of  News 

Q.  Now,  I  wonder  if  you  will  agree 
that  if  a  newspaper  wanted  to  favor 
some  special  interest  that  it  can  do  it 
quite  effectively  in  the  choice  of  news 
and  the  use  that  it  made  of  its  news 
columns? 

A.  Yes.  but  inevitably — 

Q.  (Interposing)  It  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  the  editorial  column? 

A.  No,  but  it  inevitably  and  invariably 
appears  in  the  conduct  of  that  newspaper. 
,\nd  it  is  known.  It  becomes  recog¬ 
nized  and  always  has.  And  I  have  asked 
leave  to  send  down  here  our  complete 
set  of  Chicago  Journal's  files  from  June 
1.  the  day  we  took  it  over,  to  the  pres- 
ent_  time.  And  that  complete  set  of  the 
Chicago  Journal’s  files  will  disclose  that 
there  is  not  only  the  opposition  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  to  the  Insull  interests, 
but  also  the  support  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  to  the  resolution  under  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  present  inq'uiry  is  being  con¬ 
ducted.  And  it  will  also  disclose  that 
there  is  nothing  favorable  to  those  inter¬ 
ests.  nothing  contrary  to  the  editorial 
and  daily  news  expressions  of  the  paper 
through  its  policy  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  can  produce  any  of 
those  papers  now  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  look  at  them.  I  do  not  want  to  inter¬ 
rupt  your  statement,  however. 

A.  I>et  me  say  that  in  the  citv  of  Chi¬ 
cago  the  electrical  interests.  I  believe, 
are  to  be  generally  conceded  to  l>e  per¬ 
sonified  by  Samuel  Insull.  In  the  city  of 
(’hicago  Samuel  Ettleson  is  the  corpora¬ 
tion  counsel.  .And  Samuel  A.  Ettleson 
was  a  memlier  of  the  law  firm  which 
represented  the  Insull  interests.  He  is 
corporation  counsel.  The  Journal  has 
consistently  called  upon  Samuel  A.  Ettle¬ 
son  to  resign  because  of  the  fact  that  trac¬ 
tion  ordinances  are  before  the  city  and 
Samuel  Insull  controls  the  traction,  that 
is  the  Elevated  or  Rapid  Transit  Lines. 
It  has  consistently  called  on  h'ttleson  to 
resign. 

In  an  editorial  on  July  18.  1928 — I 
have  got  a  men-.orandum  of  it  here — the 
Journal  said,  in  part,  calling  on  Mr. 
Ettleson  to  resign : 

“Undoubtedly  Mr.  Ettleson  is  a  good 
lawyer  in  traction  matters,  but  he  should 
he  representing  Mr.  Insull  and  the  trac¬ 
tion  companies  and  not  the  city  in  a  so- 
called  fight  between  the  city  and  the 
transit  lines.” 

The  editorial  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  controversy  of  the  ten- 
cent  fares  on  the  elevated  lines,  before 
Judge  Page  of  the  courts  rebuked  the 
lawyers  of  the  office  of  the  city  corpo¬ 
ration  counsel  who  were  unprepared  to 
combat  the  case  in  the  courts. 

Now,  the  Journal  has  been  persistent, 
while  other  papers  have  remained  silent, 
some  of  them,  in  not  only  demanding 
Mr.  Ettleson’s  resignation,  but  we 
printed  some  letters  called  the  Father 
Dearborn  letters,  and  we  advise  what 
Old  Father  Dearborn  thinks  about  this 
situation.  We  had  one  stating  that  Old 
Father  Dearborn  thinks  that  Sam  Ettle¬ 


son  as  corporation  counsel  is  a  much 
better  traction  counsel  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Insull,  both  of  the  Elevated 
Lines. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
take  the  time  to  describe  the  favorable 
editorials,  you  have  produced  here.  If 
you  will  produce  them  I  will  have  them 
marked  and  offer  them  for  the  record. 

A.  All  right,  sir.  (Producing  papers). 

Q.  Are  they  of  the  same  general  im¬ 
port  as  those  you  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  ? 

A.  Well,  there  is  one  on  the  VN'alsh 
resolution  last  summer,  in  support  of  the 
Walsh  resolution.  ' 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  What  issue  is  that  in? 

A.  That  is  in  the  issue  of — I  said  it 
was  last  summer,  but  it  was  Dec.  10, 

1928. 

Mr.  Healy.  Let  us  have  one  mark  on 
all  these  papers,  and  I  will  put  them  all 
in  as  one  file.  I  will  offer  all  the  papers 
now  produced  by  Mr.  Thomason  as 
Exhibit  4325.  And  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  these  made  up  the 
issues  of  July  18,  1928,  August  8,  Sept. 
18,  Sept.  10,  Dec.  10.  1928,  and  Feb.  18, 

1929. 

Q.  Has  Graustein  or  anybody  con¬ 
nected  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  at  any  time  made  any  suggp- 
tions  to  you  as  to  the  editorial  policy 
or  the  news  policy  of  your  paper? 

A.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  will  agree  that  his 
paper  or  that  his  company  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  preferred  stock  that 
it  owns  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  corporation  owes  it  is  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  policy  of  the  paper? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  agree  with  that. 
And  I  do  not  believe  any  newspaper 
man  would  agree  with  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  owe  them  a  good  deal 
of  money,  Mr.  Thomason? 

A.  That  is  true.  And  that  is  true  of 
a  great  many  newspapers,  that  they  owe 
a  great  deal  of  money.  And  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  newspaper 
in  the  country  run  by  a  newspaper  man, 
experienced  in  newspaper  practice,  who 
allows  his  editorial  and  news  columns 
to  be  controlled  by  the  man  to  whom  he 
owes  the  money. 

Publisher  Can  Resist 

Pressure  of  Creditors 

Q.  Well,  is  it  possible  he  can  not  help 
it  if  he  owes  them  money? 

A.  It  is  absolutely  possible.  They  may 
very  well  break  his  ne.wspaper,  yes,  they 
may  collect  the  money  from  him.  But 
it  is  entirely  possible,  if  he  is  a  news¬ 
paper  man  of  the  type  of  American 
newspaper  men  generally,  he  would  not 
allow  a  single  iota  of  control  over  his 
columns,  sir.  It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  I  would  say  that  it  is  standard 
practice.  If  that  were  true,  the  .same 
thing  would  lie  true  of  the  large  adver¬ 
tiser  in  every  case  who  pays  large  sums 
into  the  newspaper.  And  we  know  that 
he  dcRs  not  control  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  not  say  I  wanted  to 
debate  that  question  with  you. 

Commissioner  McCuIIikIi:  That  is 
quite  a  tribute  to  the  American  news¬ 
papers.  of  course,  but  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  that  you  are  expressing? 

The  Witness:  I  believe  it  is  an  honest 
statement. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
but  that  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
ideals  of  the  American  newspaper  man. 
Of  cour.se  there  has  been  some  feeling 
some  time.  Mr.  Thomason,  that  the  large 
advertisers  did  have  a  little  too  much 
influence  with  the  editorial  policies  of 
certain  newspapers.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  is  news  to  you. 

A.  Oh,  no.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  newspaper  has  the  slightest  chance 
of  success,  and  of  course  that  is  what 
every  newspaper  man  is  interested  in, 
his  paper,  if  he  allows  advertisers  to 
control  his  editorial  policy.  May  I  just 
make  that  statement,  he  has  got  to  talk 
honestly  to  his  readers,  else  he  won’t 
keep  them. 


Q.  Well,  that  puts  it  in  just  one  state¬ 
ment,  I  guess.  Do  you  get  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  any  way  on  your  newsprint  sold 
to  you.  or  is  it  at  terms? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Over  any  of  your  competitors? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  intended  that  any  other 
papers  might  be  acquired  besides  the 
three  you  are  in,  and  was  it  planned 
that  the  Plain  Dealer  would  be  carried 
in  the  name  of  the  Bryan-Thomason 
Newspaper  Corporation? 

A.  We  never  got  that  far  with  any  of 
them. 

Q.  Was  there  a  conference  with  some 
officials  of  the  International,  including 
possibly  Mr.  Weaver,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  this 
deal  between  you  and  the  International 
was  that  they  would  be  given  the  first 
Opportunity  to  finance  any  other  news¬ 
paper  acquisitions  of  yours? 

A.  I  don’t  ever  recall  any  such  con¬ 
ference.  That  may  have  been  discussed 
at  the  time  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
transaction  was,  but  I  do  not  recall  it. 
Healy  Reads  Memorandum 

From  Paper  Firm*s  Files 
Q,  Well,  there  is  a  memorandum  that 
was  furnished  us  from  the  files  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  concern¬ 
ing  a  conversation  which  was  had  with 
you  on  May  20  or  21,  1928.  The  mem¬ 
orandum  shows  the  discussion  of  this 
Journal  situation.  And  then  follows  a 
paragraph  which  I  will  read: 

“We  discussed  at  some  length  the 
question  of  our  participation  in  any 
future  expansion  which  Mr.  Thomason 
might  make.  He  agreed  that  he  would 
purchase  paper  from  us  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  that  he  might  acquire, 
but  also  give  us  the  first  opportunity  to 
participate  in  any  necessary  financing 
which  he  might  have  to  do  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  papers.  He  stated 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  incor¬ 
porate  this  in  the  contract,  should  we 
so  desire,  but  it  was  not  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  do  so.  It  is  simply  being  stated 
now  as  a  matter  of  record.” 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  that  is 
not  correct,  but  certainly  in  my  recol¬ 
lection  it  does  not  go  that  far. 

A.  Well,  to  save  putting  this  doaiment 
in  the  record  I  wonder  if  it  may  be 
agreed  that  I  have  quoted  correctly  from 
this  memorandum  that  was  furnished  by 
the  International.  Will  Mr.  Head  agree 
to  that? 

Chief  Coun.sel  Healy  then  introduced 
several  letters  and  telegrams  which 
passed  between  officials  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Comply  and  Mr. 
Thomason  with  reference 'to  several  of 
the  newspapers  mentioned.  Questions  on 
most  of  the  exhibits  were  routine  and 
intended  for  identification,  until  Mr. 
Healy  reached  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Thomason  to  Mr.  Fearing  Sept.  7,  1928. 

Q.  It  appears  hy  that  letter  that  fol¬ 
lowing  some  talk  with  some  one  in  the 
International,  you  had  made  a  memor¬ 
andum  of  the  publications  you  were  to 
look  into.  Is  that  true? 

A.  Yes :  I  assume  so. 

Q.  And  to  confirm  that  understanding 
you  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Fearing. 

A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  thev  are  named  here? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  the  Booth  papers  in  Michigan 
were  mentioned.  Was  that  a  chain  of 
papers  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

O.  And  the  Star-I.eague  papers  in 
Indiana,  was  that  another  chain? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  give  the  names — 

A.  I  did  not  investigate  either  of  those. 
Q.  You  sent  two  men  to  Kansas  City, 
did  you  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  St.  Louis? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  your  attorney  w'as  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Stair  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

{Continued  on  page  23) 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

Q.  .\nd  you  say  if  any  one  or  more 
of  them  can  be  bought  and  has  not 
made  its  paper  contract  for  1929,  you 
will  wire  Fearing  or  Graustein  and 
come  to  New  York.  Is  that  right? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  shows  that  you  telegraphed 
a  man  connected  with  South  Bend  News- 
Times  ? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  there  was  some  talk  of  send¬ 
ing  an  auditor  down  there.  You  got 
IS  far  as  to  propose  that  you  would 
send  an  auditor  to  his  paper? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Did  you? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  recall  that  we  did. 
He  was  going  to  Europe,  as  I  recall  it, 
and  he  went  shortly  after  this  letter  was 
written,  went  to  Europe. 

Q.  I  see  here  a  telegram,  an  original 
telegram  from  Mr.  Graustein  sent  to 
you  when  you  were  at  Raleigh  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  1929,  in  which  Mr.  Graustein 
makes  an  appointment  to  meet  you  at  the 
Mayflower. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  Mayflower 
here  in  Washington? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  subject  did  you  discuss  that 
had  to  do  with  the  newspaper  field? 

A.  Well,  the  Chicago  Journal  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  had  purchased  the 
preceding  June? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  it  have  to  do  with 
further  financing? 

A.  It  had  to  do  with  the  possible  sale 
of  the  Journal. 

Q.  A  d^ision  was  reached  not  to  sell 
it.  may  I  inquire?  Just  say  yes  or  no. 

A.  No. 

By  Commissioner  McCulloch : 

Q.  You  mean  there  was  a  decision 
reached  against  selling  it? 

A.  There  was  not  a  decision  reached 
not  to  sell  it.  You  asked  me  if  there 
was  a  decision  reached  not  to  sell  it.  1 
say  no.  That  decision  was  not  reached. 
By  Mr.  Healy: 

Q.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  that,  or 
that  it  is  any  of  our  affair,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge.  Did  it  deal  with  any  other 
subject? 

A.  I  may  have,  and  probably  did,  tell 
him  of  our  negotiations  the  day  or  two 
previously  in  Raleigh,  to  effect  a  con- 
soliriation  with  the  Greensboro  News. 

Q.  What  was  that  to  Mr.  Graustein? 

A.  That  would  have  been  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  sale  of  our  interests  in  Greens¬ 
boro. 

Q.  Mr.  Weaver  requested  a  copy  of 
the  Tournal’s  budget  for  1929,  did  he  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  .\nd  it  was  provided  to  him,  was  it 
not? 

A.  I  take  it,  yes. 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  correspondence 
that  the  Journal  had  advanced  $39,000 
to  the  Bryan-Thomason  Newspapers  and 
your  auditor  told  Mr.  Weaver,  in  re- 
siKinse  to  Mr.  Weaver’s  inquiry,  that  this 
amount  was  remitted  to  the  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  which  I  take  it  means  the  Greens- 
btro  Record. 

.\.  That  is  right. 

Q.  For  additional  working  capital,  is 
that  right? 

A.  Yes. 

y.  And  $5,000  was  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  holding  com¬ 
pany,  such  as  legal,  traveling  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses,  is  that  right? 

.\.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  What  were  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  holding  company  that  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  $5,000? 

A.  The  traveling  expenses  of  myself 
from  Greensboro  to  Tampa,  to  Chicago, 
and  our  auditor.  My  guess  would  he 
that  the  traveling  expenses  of  these  men 
that  I  mentioned,  who  went  to  these 
papers,  were  included  in  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  Record, 
again,  please? 

A.  We  bought  the  Record  in  October, 
1927. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  buy¬ 


ing  newsprint  at  the  same  price  and  on 
the  same  terms  as  all  your  competitors 
are? 

A.  As  all  my  competitors? 

Q.  That  is,  your  competitors  who  bus- 
in  similar  quantities  of  the  International 
Paper  Company. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true  of  the  Tampa.  Chicago, 
and  Greensboro  papers? 

A.  It  is  true  of  the  Regional  Dis¬ 
tricts.  That  is,  the  prices  are  fixed  by 
Regional  Districts. 

Commissioner  McCulloch.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  the  witness’s  answer, 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  special 
price  or  special  advantage. 

The  Witness.  No;  there  is  not,  sir. 
The  prices  in  the  districts  vary. 

By  Commissioner  McCulloch: 

Q.  You  simply  get  the  price  of  others 
in  that  same  district. 

.•\.  That  is  what  our  contract  provides. 

By  Mr.  Healy : 

Q.  There  is  no  discount  and  no  secret 
rebate  of  any  kind  at  all? 

.A.  Not  at  all. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Healy  introduced  a 
bulky  exchange  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Thomason  and  Mr.  Weaver, 
relative  to  the  issuance  of  certain  shares 
to  Mr.  Mulligan.  .After  the  exhibit  had 
been  accepted,  the  examination  pro- 
cee<led : 

Q.  1  notice,  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Fearing  to  you,  dated  Jan.  13,  1928,  there 
is  reference  to  a  trip  that  he  is  to  make 
to  the  South,  to  look*  over  some  of  their 
mill  properties  in  Arkansas  and  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Do  you  know  what  those  mills  are 
and  what  they  manufacture  in  those 
mills? 

A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they 
make  kraft  paper  down  there,  although 
I  would  not  be  sure  of  that.  It  is  not 
newsprint.  It  is  either  kraft  or  some 
other  kind  of  paper  of  that  character. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  as  one  of  those  the  purchase  of 
which  you  considered? 

A.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  by  Mr.  Graustein 
to  become  a  director  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  ? 

.A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  accept  or  decline? 

A.  I  declined. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

.A.  I  would  have  to  fix  it  by  reference 
to  the  correspondence;  in  the  summer 
of  last  year. 

Q.  1  think  that  is  about  right.  There 
is  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Fearing,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Star  League,  and  somebody- 


named  Shaffer.  Where  is  that  paj^r 
located? 

A.  There  are  three  papers,  the  Muncie, 
Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Star. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Mr.  Shaffer  referred 
to? 

A.  He  owns  those  papers,  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  [Mr.  Shaffer  sold  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  to  Scripps-How-ard  in 
192b. — Ed.]  No  approaches  or  contacts 
were  made  with  them,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Here  is  a  telegram  from  Mr.  (irau- 
stein  to  you,  telling  you  to  do  nothing 
abemt  Albany  until  you  hear  from  him. 
Do  you  know  in  what  connection  that 
was? 

A.  I  think  he  asked  me  if  I  would  find 
out  if  the  Albany  papers  w-ere  for  sale. 
That  is  my  recollection.  He  may  have 
added  it  to  the  list  of  papers  to  Ik- 
looked  into.  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  Had  you  and  Mr.  Graustein  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possible  purchase  of  a  paper 
at  .Albany  before  this  time? 

.A.  Well,  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
have.  I  remember  the  mentioning  of 
the  Albany  paper,  but  it  never  got  to  the 
point  of  seeing  anybody  or  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Q.  Here  is  a  sheet,  or  a  paper  with 
some  figures  that  have  been  made  on 
it  in  pencil.  Do  you  recognize  the  hand¬ 
writing  there  (exhibiting  paper  to  the 
witness)  ? 

A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  I  do.  I  can 
guess  from  the  total,  that  it  is  John 
Park’s,  liecause  John  Park  made  some 
figures  of  that  amount,  but  I  would  not 
be  sure. 

Q.  Relating  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Greensboro  News? 

A.  Relating  to  the  option  which  he 
had  at  that  time,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Park 
is  still  making  any  effort  to  acquire  the 
Greensboro  News? 

.A.  No,  I  do  not,  but  I  do  not  iK-lieve 
that  he  is. 

Q.  He  is  not  doing  anything  for  you 
in  that  connection,  is  he? 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  telegram  we  have  been  talking 
about,  from  Mr.  Graustein  to  you.  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  .Albany  matter,  is  now  marked 
43.3b,  is  it  not? 

.A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy. — I  do  not  wish  to  offer 
that  just  now.  I  have  nothing  more  that 
I  can  think  of  that  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
quire  of  Mr.  Thomason  alKnit,  and  1 
prefer  not  to  go  on  with  Mr.  (iannett 
until  2  o’clock. 

Commissioner  McCulloch.  —  We  will 
take  a  recess  until  2  o’clock. 


Gannett’ s  First  Dealings  With  International 

Concerned  Purchase  of  Albany  Properties 


Frank  E.  Gannett  was  called  as  the 
first  witness  after  recess.  After  prelimi¬ 
nary  identifying  questions.  Chief  Coun¬ 
sel  Healy  asked; 

Q.  What  was  the  first  paper  concern¬ 
ing  which  you  had  any  dealings  with  the 
International  Paper  Company,  aside  from 
the  ordinary  purchase  of  newsprint? 

A.  The  .Albany  properties,  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press  and  Evening  News. 

y.  .-\t  that  time,  prior  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and  the  .-M- 
bany  Evening  News,  in  how  many  news¬ 
papers  were  you  interested? 

.A.  Twelve  or  thirteen. 

Q.  Will  you  read  them  into  the  record, 
please  ? 

A.  The  Neivburgh  News;  Beacon 
New's;  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle;  Rochester  Times-Union;  Utica  Ob- 
senrer-Despatch ;  Elmira  Star-Gasette ; 
Elmira  Telegram;  Elmira  Advertiser; 
Ithaca  Journal-Ncivs ;  Olcan  Herald; 
Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal ;  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News.  I  think  that  is  13. 

Q.  Who  owned  those  papers? 

A.  I  own  control  of  all  of  them,  51 
per  cent.  My  associates  own  varying 
amounts.  By  “associates”  I  mean  the 
local  management.  In  each  of  the  New¬ 
burgh  News  and  Beacon  News,  49  per 
cent  is  owned  by  Mr.  Keefe,  the  local 
publisher.  In  the  Rochester  Democrat- 


Chronicle  I  own  all  the  stock.  In  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  I  own  all  the 
stock.  In  the  Utica  Observer- Despatch 
I  own  about  five-ninths  of  it.  The  rest 
is  owned  by  my  associates. 

Q.  I  think  your  general  statement  re¬ 
garding  ownership  is  all  we  want  for 
the  moment.  I  do  want  to  know  this. 
Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  Knicker- 
IxKker  Press  and  the  .Albany  News,  did 
any  company  manufacturing  newsprint 
paiK-r  have  any  interest  in  any  of  your 
newspaper  enterprises? 

A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Did  any  gas  or  electric  company 
have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect? 

A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  They  had  no  ownership  of  stfKk? 

A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  No  ownership  of  notes  or  Ixmds,  or 
anything  of  the  .sort? 

.A.  So  far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  public  issue  of  Gannett  bonds  sold 
to  the  public.  I  know  not  who  holds 
them.  They  have  a  long  list  in  the  office 
of  the  trustee. 

Q.  Are  they  bearer  bonds,  payable  to 
the  bearer? 

A.  Yes.  They  are  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange.  They  are  transferable. 

Q.  Are  they  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  ow-ner,  or  are  they  payable  to  the 
bearer? 

A.  I  assume  they  are  coupon  lionds. 


The  trustee  in  New  York  undoubtedly 
has  the  full  list. 

Q.  Possibly. 

.A.  I  have  never  seen  the  list. 

(J.  So  far  as  you  know,  none  of  those 
bonds  or  securities  is  in  the  hands  of 
any  utility  company? 

.A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Now  did  it  happen  that  you  took 
up  with  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  or  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  took  up  with  you,  the  matter  of 
helping  you  finance  the  purchase  of  two 
Albany  papers? 

.A.  May  I  tell  the  story? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you. 

A.  About  two  years  ago  last  fall  I 
was  negotiating  for  the  Albany  papers 
with  Stephen  (Tlark,  the  owner.  I  nearly 
bought  them  at  that  time,  but  we  could 
not  agree  on  certain  terms,  and  finally 
the  deal  was  called  off,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  they  were  ever  to  be 
sold  he  would  give  me  the  first  chance 
to  buy  them.  The  Albany  (lapers  are 
important  papers  in  New  York  State  and 
1  was  eager  to  have  a  naper  in  the  State 
Capital,  because  it  is  the  center  of  a 
great  deal  of  news.  About  a  year  ago 
last  April  I  began  negotiating  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  a  paper  that  I  also 
was  very  eager  to  acquire.  Negotiations 
for  the  Fiagle  dragged  along  through  the 
summer,  and  last  fall,  in  September,  I 
got  word  from  the  brokers  that  'Mr. 
Clark  had  received  two  offers  for  the 
Albany  papers  and  that  Mr.  Clark 
thought  that  I  should  have  the  first 
chance  to  buy  them,  and  if  I  wanted  to 
buy  the  .-Xlbany  papers  I  would  have  to 
move  quickly.  I  went  to  New  York  and 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  brokers 
who  represented  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who 
they  were? 

A.  The  brokers  are  Palmer,  DeWitt  & 
Palmer.  Mr.  Suter  had  this  ca.se  in 
hand.  I  went  down  to  Wall  Street  and 
saw  my  bankers — I  mean  the  linkers 
with  whom  I  had  done  business,  and  who 
bad  issued  bonds.  Hemphill  Noyes  &  Co. 
showed  them  the  Albany  statements,  and 
discussed  the  |X)ssibility  of  floating  an 
issue  of  bonds,  on  the  property.  They 
w-ere  rather  discouraging  because  the 
money  market  was  in  bad  condition  at 
that  time.  1  mean  the  money  rates  were 
high ;  and  they  thought  that  it  was  going 
to  be  difficult  to  finance  it,  but  they 
thought  they  could  do  it,  but  it  would 
Ik-  very  costly  for  me  to  do  it. 

I  went  back  to  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
w-bere  1  was  st.aying.  At  that  time,  and 
when  1  was  in  my  room  that  evening, 
Mr.  Graustein  called  me.  I  had  never 
seen  Mr.  (iraustein.  I  knew  he  was 
president  of  the  International  Paper 
('ompjiny.  He  asked  if  he  could  come 
over  to  see  me.  I  said  he  could.  Mr. 
Graustein’s  representative  had  been  very 
eager  to  get  our  tonnage.  Our  group 
of  paiH-rs  buys  frf)m  .50,000  to  60,000 
tons  of  newsprint.  It  is  a  very  giKxl 
piece  of  business.  We  were  buying 
papt-r  of  the  International  for  only  one 
prop<-rty.  the  Hartford  Times,  which 
b.ad  bought  paper  from  the  International 
for  2*)  years.  The  conversation  was 
about  things  in  general  until  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein  said  that  he  heard  I  was  trying  to 
buy  the  Albany  papers. 

i  want  to  say  tliat  I  have  read  Mr. 
(jraustein's  statement  here,  and  what  he 
said  is  essentially  correct.  He  came 
over  to  get  my  tonnage  primarily,  but 
this  came  out,  and  this  was  the  point 
that  appealed  to  me,  b<-cau.se  I  had  been 
working  all  day  on  the  possibility  of 
buying  the  Albany  papers,  and  had 
know-n  that  there  were  two  bidders  after 
the  property.  I  did  not  know  who  those 
two  bidders  were.  Mr.  Graustein  said, 
“That  is  strange.”  He  said,  "We  also 
are  desirous  of  getting  the  Albany  prop¬ 
erties.  but  all  we  want  is  the  tonnage. 
If  you  buy  the  properties,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  us  the  tonnage  we  will  be 
glail  to  drop  out  of  the  picture,  or  stop 
bidding  for  tl|em.” 

Q.  Did  you  Varn  that  he  was  bidding 
for  them  at  that  time? 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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A.  I  would  not  say  he  said  “bidding,” 
but  tliey  were  seeking  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were 
doing  it  through  Mr.  Thomason? 

/.  P.  Wanted  Albany  Papera 

For  Newaprint  Tonnage 

A.  I  do  not  I  never  did  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  But  he  said  they  were 
desirous  of  getting  them,  because  the 
Albany  papers  had  also  bought  tonnage 
from  International  for  many  years,  but 
they  had  lost  the  tonnage  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  I  understand.  1  said  that  I 
was  not  sure  that  I  could  buy  the  prop¬ 
erties,  because  the  money  situation  was 
bad. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “we  could  help  you 
in  that  respect.”  I  asked  him  in  what 
way,  and  he  said,  “We  could  buy  some 
preferred  stock.”  He  said,  “You  know, 
we  have  done  that  in  several  instances.” 

Then  Mr.  Graustein  detailed  some  of 
the  transactions  which  have  been  related 
here.  He  said  "we  have  bought  some 
interests  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
the  Chicago  Journal  and  other  papers.” 
Then  he  outlined  at  length  the  program 
of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
telling  me  what  the  situation  was,  that 
it  was  highly  competitive.  I  knew  that, 
of  course,  because  every  print  paper 
company  in  the  world  had  been  after  me 
for '  tonnage.  He  said  they  had  a  pro¬ 
gram  where  they  would  get  full  produc¬ 
tion  from  their  mills,  and  in  that  wav 
could  wll  paper  cheaper  than  anyone 
else  ultimately,  and  he  was  eager  to  hate 
me  tie  up  with  the  International. 

I  was  rather  impressed  by  his  pro¬ 
gram.  and  I  think  I  was  justified  in 
that,  because  the  later  record  will  show 
they  gave  the  Hear.st  newspapers  the 
lowest  price  that  had  f)een  granted  up  to 
that  time,  for  l.'iO.OdO  tons. 

Q.  Did  they  give  the  rest  of  vou  the 
same  price  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  That  was  their  promise, 
that  I  should  have  the  same  price  that 
Hearst  got  for  his  tonnage;  and  other 
customers.  In  other  words,  he  tried  to 
persuade  _  me,  and  he  did  persuade  me, 
that  having  a  connection  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  would  be  beneficial  for  a 
publisher  with  big  tonnage. 

So,  we  talked  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
made  no  definite  commitment,  but  went 
back  home  and  talked  to  my  associates 
*tid.told  them  of  Mr.  Graustein’s  prop¬ 
osition.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  then  con¬ 
sidering  the  Brooklvn  Eagle,  and  that 
would  be  very  difficult  to  finance,  I 
thought  it  would  he  advantageous  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Internafionars 
offer,  in  that  particular  situation,  to  huv 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  .-Mbanv 
papers,  which  was  to  be  W.‘;0,0n0. 

Q.  Had  you,  prior  to  this  discussion 
with  Mr.  Graustein.  had  any  talk  with 
anyl^y  in  the  International  about  the 
possibility  of  their  helping  you  finance 
newspapers  ? 

A.  Not  a  word.  I  did  not  know  that 
they  were  doing  it. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Graustein  find  out 
that  you  were  in  New  York  and  that 
you  were  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  .Albany  papers? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  little 
incident.  I  do  not  know  how  he  found 
out. 

Q.  He  called  you? 

A.  He  called  me. 

Q.  Tell  me  again  about  when  that 
conversation  took  place. 

A.  It  was  in  September,  102R. 

Q.  .\t  about  that  time  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  he  telegraphed 
Mr.  Thomason  to  do  nothing  more 
about  .Albany.  I  produce  the  telegram 
wkI  offer  it.  It  is  4336.  It  w’as  iden¬ 
tified  by  Mr.  Thomason  this  morning. 

The  Witness:  May  I  ask  what  that 
date  was — not  that  it  concerns  me. 

By  Mr.  Healy. 

Q.  I  take  the  date  to  be  Sept.  21.  The 
telegram  was  sent  from  New  York. 
Now,  what  more  was  there  of  that  con¬ 
versation?  I  think  you  have  finished  it. 
perhaps.  You  went  back  and  talked 
with  your  associates. 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  next? 

.A.  My  attorney  and  some  of  my  asso¬ 
ciates  thought  it  was  pretty  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  me  to  accept  the  International 
proposition,  and  we  had  further  cemfer- 
ences  on  it.  Finally,  we  reached  an 
agreement,  which  was  that  they  should 
have  $4.tO,000  of  preferred  stock,  7  per 
cent  preferred  stock,  and  they  should 
have  a  long-term  contract  for  the  print 
paper,  and  the  price  should  be  as  favor¬ 
able  as  their  most  favored  customer,  and 
a  clause  protecting  us  against  any  higher 
rate  than  competing  companies.  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  contract. 

Q.  Just  atx'fut  when  did  you  buy  the 
two  Albany  papers? 

,A.  The  contract  was  closed  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  in  October,  after  the  18th.  If  you 
have  a  calendar,  I  can  tell  you  the  ex¬ 
act  date. 

Q.  That  is  near  enough. 

A.  .About  the  week  of  the  20th,  we 
will  say. 

Q.  Possibly. 

.A.  Of  October. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  both  papers  at  the 
same  time? 

.A.  It  is  one  property. 

Q.  Were  they  owned  by  the  same 
company  ? 

.A.  Yes ;  owned  by  Mr.  Clark. 

Formed  New  Company  to 

Handle  Albany  Purchaae 

Q.  W'as  the  title  in  a  corporation. 

.A.  Yes ;  the  Press  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  the  stock  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  which  owned  the  two  papers, 
or  did  the  corporation  owning  the  two 
papers  sell  to  you  or  your  nominee? 

.A.  We  formed  a  company  and  merged. 
Wf  formed  a  new  Press  Company,  and 
the  companies  w'ere  merged.  I  do  not 
know  the  legal  arrangement  by  which 
we  acquired  the  stock  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
pany. 

Q.  In  what  corporation  was  the  title 
of  the  two  Albany  papers  vested? 

.A.  I  believe  there  were  really  two 
corporations,  the  I,cather-stocking  Corp. 
and  the  Press  Company.  I  am  not  very 
clear  about  that. 

Q.  Was  the  Piedmont  Press,  Inc.,  one 
of  the  Corporations? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  Piedmont  Press  anything 
to  do  with  the  two  Albany  papers? 

.A.  It  has  now. 

Q.  Did  it  have  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  time  of  the  purchase? 

.A.  I  first  learned  about  the  Piedmont 
Press  when  I  communicated  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  said 
that  I  would  have  to  make  a  Post  Office 
statement,  and  should  I  report  their 
holdings  in  the  Albany  paper.  The  first 
statement.  I  l)elieve,  was  in  the  name  of 
Wayne  MeVeagh.  an  Attorney,  who 
helped  draw  up  the  papers.  I  think  that 
was  last  fall.  The  second  statement,  I 
reported  on  advice  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  that  their  hold¬ 
ings  were  held  by  the  Piedmont  Press 
.Association,  and  it  was  so  stated  in 
our  Post  Office  report.  By  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  in  the  composing  room, 
Mr.  MeVeagh’s  name  was  continued,  but 
it  was  an  error.  Their  holdings  were 
in  the  Piedmont  Press  Association,  and 
it  was  so  reported  at  the  Post  Office. 

Q.  Was  this  Press  Corporation  a  new 
corporation  ? 

.A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  \\  hat  corporation  is  it  in  which  the 
International  Paper  Company  owns  $450,- 
000  worth  of  the  preferred  stock? 

.A.  That  is  the  Press  Company. 

Q.  WTio  owns  the  stock  of  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Press  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
Piedmont. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  it? 

.A.  Not  a  share. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  shares  of 
the — 

.A.  May  I  try  to  correct  that  state¬ 
ment?  After  we  obtained  the  owner¬ 
ship  it  was  all  consolidated  into  the 
Press  Company—  the  I-eatherstocking 
Corporation,  I  think,  holds  the  bonds  of 


Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  a  sort  of 
family  corporation. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  corporation.  For  instance,  the 
International  owns  $250,000  worth  of 
preferred  stock? 

A.  Well,  as  I  understand,  as  I  have 
tried  to  niake  clear,  that  that  was  to  have 
been  turned  over  by  the  International 
to  the  Piedmont  Press  Association,  and 
that  Piedmont  Press  Association  owned 
$450,000  of  preferred  stock  in  the  Press 
Company  of  Albany.  Have  I  made  it 
clear  ? 

Q.  Now,  do  you  own  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  in  that  corporation? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  common 
stock  in  that  corporation? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  many  shares? 

.A.  Seventy  per  cent;  I  think  it  is  700 
shares.  I  t^lieve  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  shares  and  I  own  700. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  there  is  something 
confusing  here,  because  Mr.  Graustein’s 
testimony  showed  that  they  owned  3,000 
shares  of  the  common  stock. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  3,000.  That  makes  it 
10,000.  I  own  7,()00  and  they  own  3,000, 
and  that  makes  it  on  the  basis  of 
10,000. 

Q.  All  right,  that  is  the  corporation, 
whatever  its  name  is,  who  owns  these  two 
newspapers. 

.\.  That  is  the  right  aspect  of  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  price 
of  these  two  new.spapers  was  provided 
liy  the  International  Paper  Company? 

.A.  Mr.  Clark  and  his  family  took 
back  on  the  purchase  bonds  and  deben¬ 
tures  which  totaled  I  believe,  $1,200,000, 
or  something  like  that ;  I  haven’t  the 
exact  figures  with  me.  The  $450,000 
supplied  by  the  International,  was  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price. 

Gannett  Group  Furniahed 

No  Caah  in  Albany  Deal 

Q.  In  other  words,  neither  you  or 
your  associates  or  any  corporation  that 
you  had  provided  any  cash  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  two  papers. 

-A.  No,  that  is  right. 

Q.  All  of  the  cash  was  supplied  by  the 
International  Paper  Company? 

A.  Except  the  bonds. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  aside  from  the  cash. 
.All  of  the  cash  is  provided  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company? 

.A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  was  represented  by  bonds  which 
went  back  to  the  old 'owners.  That  is 
it,  is  it? 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  -And  nothing  was  actually  paid  for 
the  7.000  shares  of  common  stock  which 
you  actually  own? 

.A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  .And  the  situation  is  very  much  the 
same  thing.  I  take  it,  as  to  the  3,000 
shares  the  International  Paper  Company 
owns  in  the  same  corporation? 

,A.  They  got  that  for  nothing,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  those  two  papers,  after  that 
purchase  get  all  of  their  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  from  the  International? 

A.  Yes.  That  was  the  consideration. 

Q.  But  your  other  newspapers,  making 
no  reference  now  to  any  deal  by  the 
Ithaca  Journal-News  or  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  other  papers  made  no  change 
in  their  tonnage  contracts? 

A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Graustein  then  did  not 
get  the  tonnage  of  the  other  papers? 

A.  No. 

Q.  .All  right.  Now,  which  of  the  other 
two  papers  were  next  discussed  by  you 
and  anybodv  representing  the  Interna¬ 
tional.  the  Eagle  or  the  Ithaca  Journal- 
News? 

.A.  Oh.  I  think  the  Ithaca  Journal- 
News  was  discussed  next.  In  fact  the 
Ithaca  Journal-News  came  up  about  the 
time  I  was  discussing  .Albany.  I  was  dis- 
nissing  it  then. 

I  was  refinancing  the  Ithaca  Journal- 
News  and  I  wanted  to  float  a  $300,000 
issue  of  notes,  which  I  had  submitted  to 
the  banking  house  referred  to.  and  they 
thought  it  was  too  small  an  issue  for 


them  to  handle,  and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  those.  They  are  6  per  cent 
notes.  They  are  the  equivalent  of  a 
mortgage  or  a  bond  on  the  property. 

Q.  Are  they  secured  by  a  mortgage? 

A.  Well,  it  is  in  the  form  that  pro¬ 
hibits  any  other  mortgage  going  ahead 
of  it.  It  is  practically  a  mortgage.  It  is 
a  mortgage  note,  in  other  words,  a  first 


lien. 

Q. 

Well,  is  it  a 

first 

lien  on 

the 

prop- 

ertv  ? 

.A. 

Yes,  it  is  a 

first 

lien  on 

the 

prop- 

erty. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  the 
Ithaca  Journal-News? 

.A.  The  Ithaca  Journal-News  is  one 
of  the  first  papers  that  came  into  my 
control,  not  the  first,  but  one  of  the  first. 

I  had  two  before  that. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  approximately  how 
long  you  have  owned  that  paper? 

.A.  Well,  since  about  1913,  I  should 
say. 

Q.  That  is  the  date  about  which  you 
got  it? 

.A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  about  it, 
1913. 

Q.  How  large  a  town  is  Ithaca? 

.A.  Seventeen  thousand. 

Q.  What  is  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
there  do  you  know? 

-A.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  8,000  now,  some¬ 
where  around  seven  or  eight  thousand. 

Q.  How  much  newsprint  does  tliat 
paper  use  in  a  year? 

.A.  .About  300  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  refinancing  that  was 
necessary  at  that  time? 

Bought  Ithaca  Journal 

On  Friends^  Endoraement 

A.  I  had  to — this  is  rather  a  compli¬ 
cated  story  about  the  Ithaca  Joimial- 
.\'ews.  -Although  I  owned  it  in  principle, 
that  is,  these  boyhood  companions  of 
mine,  when  I  first  went  in  the  newspaper 
game,  said  I  could  buy  it  on  their  en¬ 
dorsement  at  the  bank,  and  I  could  own 
a  paper  outright,  and  that  when  I  was 
able  to  pay  them  off  for  it,  I  should 
do  so,  and  that  they  would  have  a  share 
in  the  profits.  These  two  were  two  at¬ 
torneys  in  Ithaca,  and  there  came  a  time 
when  they  thought  they  needed  money, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  not  buy 
out  their  interest,  so  to  speak.  It  was  a 
sort  of  an  option,  an  understanding  that 
I  had  practically  the  ownership  of  it, 
but  that  they  had  an  interest  in  it.  That 
was  somewhere  la.st  summer,  when  they 
began  to  talk  about  their  desire  of  selling 
out  their  conditional  interest  in  it.  They 
fixed  a  price  on  it  and  I  decided  to  try 
to  pay  off  my  indebtedness. 

Q.  Was  that  propertj^  owned  by  a 
corporation? 

.A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  stock  in  it? 

.A.  I  think  the  stock  was  in  my  name, 
well.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  whether 
it  was  in  my  name  or  not.  It  might  have 
been  endorsed  in  blank.  I  owned  one 
third  of  it  and  these  Cobbs,  the  brothers 
Cobb  and  Cobb,  each  owned  one-third 
of  the  stock,  I  think,  under  an  optional 
agreement  or  that  I  had  a  call  on  it,  but 
it  was  nothing  more  than  just  a  friendly 
uiKlerstanding  between  us. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  pretty  indefinite  and  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  it. 

.A.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  indefinite. 

Q.  Oh,  no,  I  know  that.  Were  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  in  the  name  of  Cobb 
and  Cobb? 

.A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  in 
my  name  or  their  name,  but  it  was  cn- 
dor.sed. 

O.  Well,  did  they  own  two-thirds? 
A.  Practically  two-thirds. 

Q.  .And  did  you  own  one-third? 

•A.  That  is  practically  it. 

Q.  .And  did  you  pay  for  it? 

A.  The  property  had  paid  for  itself. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  paid  anything? 

A.  When  I  was  a  boy.  young  in  the 
game,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  we  had 
a  chance  to  buy  this  paper.  .And  they 
guaranteed  my  loans  at  the  bank.  It  was 
one  of  mv  first  properties  that  I  got. 

Q.  I  thought  you  bought  it  in  1913. 
(Continufd  on  next  page) 
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(Continued) 

A.  Yes  well,  1913.  These  are  boy¬ 
hood  friends  of  mine  and  I  had  known 
them  for  years. 

(J.  Well,  I  thought  you  said  you  were 
i  t)oy,  and  I  was  wondering  if  I  under¬ 
stood  you  right,  when  you  mentioned  the 
1913  date. 

.V.  VV'ell,  I  considered  myself  a  boy 
when  I  went  in  the  newspaper  business 
as  an  owner. 

Q.  Well,  from  whom  did  you  buy  that 
one-third  of  the  stock? 

Explains  How  Ithaca 

Journal  Was  Purchased 

.\.  The  Ithaca  Journal-News  as  owned 
by  —  well,  this  is  how  it  happened.  It 
was  owned  by  Priest  &  Benjamin,  part¬ 
ners. 

Q.  Priest  &  Benjamin? 

.\.  Yes.  And  Mr.  Benjamin  died. 
They  were  equal  owners.  Well,  the 
papers  were  to  be  sold.  The  attorneys 
were  eager  to  find  somebody  to  buy  tlie 
paper  and  manage  it.  And  they  were 
old  friends  of  mine  and  they  thought  of 
me  and  got  in  touch  with  me,  and  I 
made  a  bid  for  the  property,  and  they 
guaranteed  my  loan  at  the  bank  to  buy 
the  property.  I  made  the  checks  and 
paid  for  the  property  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  with  them  was  that  I  should  have 
the  property  and  when  the  time  came  1 
could  pay  them  hack  and  that  was  all 
right. 

Q.  Well  you  got  the  $300,000,  you  got 
that  from  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 

A.  Oh,  that  came  later,  of  course. 
That  was  paid  to  the  Cobbs  by  me  work¬ 
ing  out  their  interest  entirely. 

Q.  Now,  to  whom  was  the  st<Kk  trans¬ 
ferred  then?  Who  owns  the  stock  of 
the  corporation  which  owns  the  Ithaca 
journal  now? 

.\.  I  own  all  of  the  common  stock,  all 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  Ithaca  Jour¬ 
nal-News  except  S125,00(*  of  convertible 
preferred  which  may  1h-  converted  into 
Common  later. 

Q.  Who  <iwns  that? 

A.  Some  employes  in  the  Ithaca  Jf)ur- 
nal-News  and  some  people  in  Ithaca,  and 
Mr.  Freeman. 

Q.  Does  anybody  connected  with  the 
International  or  the  Klectric  (las  Com- 
|Kmy  have  any  interest  in  the  stiK'k? 

A.  Well,  1  do  not  know  whether  any 
of  the  Freemans  have  any  interest  in  the 
Klectrical  (jas  Companv. 

Q.  Well.  1  mean  any  large  owners  of 
a  power  company? 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Well,  what  proportion  r>f  that  prop¬ 
erty  is  represented  by  the  $.10().(KKI  which 
you  got  from  the  International? 

Well,  the  property  is  worth  — I  paid 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  'St>(K),(XK) ;  in  other 
words,  I  gave  the  Cobbs  $453.fK)(l  for 
their  two-thirds.  We  negotiated  on  it 
and  I  paid  them  on  the  basis  that  they 
thought  they  were  entitled  to- ■$453.0(¥)  I 
think  it  is. 

Q.  Did  the  International  get  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  Ithaca  Journal? 

A.  Thev  got  a  contract  which  takes 
place  beginning  two  years  hence,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  the  International  represented  in 
the  directorate  of  the  corporation  own¬ 
ing  the  Journal  cir  ownhig  either  of  the 
•Albany  papers  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  take  up  the  case  of  the 
Br(M)klyn  Eagle.  It  appears  that  there  is 
S1.9.''4,500  worth  of  notes  given  there  to 
the  International  Paper  Company.  Now, 
who  signed  those  notes?  What  com¬ 
pany's  name  is  signed  to  the  notes? 

.A.  The  B,  D.  E.  Corporation. 

y.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  is  it  the  Brooklyn  Daily  ^gle 
Corporatifin  ? 

A.  No,  that  is  the  name  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Q.  B.  D.  E.? 

■A.  It  is  incorporated  as  the  B.  D.  E. 

Q.  And  when  was  that  corp<iration 
created? 

.A.  Well,  last — either  late  in  Decem¬ 
ber — I  think  late  in  Decemlier  of  last 
year. 


Q.  Was  that  done  about  the  time  you 
bought  the  Eagle? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  done  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  the  Eagle. 

Q.  Those  notes  were  signed  by  that 
corporation.  And  are  they  payable  to 
the  bearer  or  payable  to  the  international 
Paper  Company  or  to  whom? 

-A.  Well,  now,  my  memorv  fails  me 
there.  1  am  not  sure.  I  think  payable 
to  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Q.  Payable  in  whatever  way  Mr. 
Graustein  wanted  them  paid. 

.A.  Surely,  they  were  notes  given  to 
him. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  .Are  they  .secured  in  so-’ie 
way  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  represent  $1.954.5(X)  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  (iraustein? 

A.  They  do. 

(J.  .Advanced  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  ? 

.A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  any  extra  for  the  400 
.shares  of  common  which  thev  own? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  shares  aside  from  the 
400  are  there  outstanding  in  the  cor¬ 
poration? 

A.  Six  hundred,  making  1,000  all  to¬ 
gether. 

0.  Who  holds  the  600? 

A.  I  did  jH’rsonally  until  recently  when 
I  transferred  that  to  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany. 

Q.  In  whose  name  were  the  400  shares 
made  out? 

A.  Well,  I  think  originally  they  were 
made  o'ut  to-  I  am  not  sure  whether 
they  were  made  out  to  Wayne  MeVeagh 
or  not ;  I  am  not  positive  about  that  as 
to  how  they  were  made  out.  I  do  not 
think  they  were  made  out  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company. 

Half  of  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Price  Furnished  By  /.  P. 

Q.  What  pro|M>rtion  of  the  total  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  Briniklyn  Eagle  was 
ppovided  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  ? 

•A.  About  half. 

Q.  What  is  there  that  represents  the 
other  half? 

A.  Notes,  collateral  notes,  given  to  the 
sellers.  I  will  have  to  ex|)lain  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  make  it  clear  to  you. 

The  Brooklyn  Publishing  Company 
was  formed  to  consolidate  a  diversifica¬ 
tion  ownership  which  would  control  two- 
thirds  of  the  stfick  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle.  The  Brooklyn  Publishing 
Company  had  owned  10.217  shares  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Eagle,  the  Eagle 
Corporation.  Mv  dealings  were  with  the 
Brooklyn  Publishing  Company  and 
stockholders,  the  five  or  six  stockholders. 
The  Brooklyn  Publishing  Comtwny  we 
Ixnight.  not  the  Daily  h?agle.  but  the 
Brooklyn  Publishing  Company  owned 
10,217  shares  of  the  Eagle.  That  clears 
it  up,  I  think,  in  your  mind. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  International  Paper 
Companv  supply  all  of  the  purchase 
price  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  Flagle? 

.A.  I  think  all  the  cash. 

Q.  .And  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money  was  represented  by  what  ? 

.A.  By  notes.  I  think  either  of  the 
Brooklyn  Publishing  Company  or  the 
B.  D.  E.  Corporation.  I  think  it  was  the 
Brooklyn  Publishing  Company. 

Q.  Now,  which  nf)tes  stand  first,  the 
notes  given  by  the  owners,  or  tin-  other 
part  representing  the  purchase  money’ 

A.  The  other  stands  first.  The  Inter¬ 
national  stands  second. 

Q.  What  is  the  vearly  tonnage  of  the 
Eagle? 

.A.  About  12,000  tons. 

Q.  Has  the  International  lieeii  getting 
that  since  this  deal? 

.A.  They  always  had  it. 

Q.  Now,  then,  we  are  informed  that 
recently,  and  since  Mr.  Graustein  ap- 
jieared  here  as  a  witness  and  told  about 
this  matter,  that  you  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  refinancing  these  four  news¬ 
papers. 

A.  I  have  paid  the  International  Com¬ 
pany  in  full.  Is  that  what  vou  mean? 

(J.  Well,  is  that  vi?  Have  vou? 


.A.  It  is  so.  1  have  a  letter  in  my  tile 
which  I  wrote  to  .Mr.  Graustein  enclos¬ 
ing  my  check  for  $2.7.^),0(X)  and  some 
odd  dollars,  paying  for  every  cent  that 
1  had  Ix-eii  financed,  plus  interest  to  date, 
accumulated  interest. 

Q.  Did  he  or  his  company  thereupon 
transfer  to  somelxidy  the  $4.'>0,0(X1  worth 
of  iireferred  stock  in  the  .Albany  papers? 

A.  They  were  all  turned  back  to  me. 

y.  Well,  in  whose  name  do  those 
.shares  now  stand,  those  4ii0? 

.A.  The  Gannett  Company. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  done  about  the  3,(XX1 
shares  of  common  stock  in  the  .Alh.iny 
paper  ? 

.A.  It  was  turned  hack  to  me. 

Q.  .And  that  stands  in  the  name  of  the 
Ciannett  Company? 

•A,  A’es,  the  Gannett  Company. 

Notes  of  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Returned  to  Gannett 

Q.  What  was  done  alxnit  the  notes 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  amounting  to 
about  S!1.9.'i4.5(K>? 

A.  They  were  turned  Kack  to  me. 

Q.  .And  the  notes  also  of  the  Ithaca 
J<iurnal-News  were  returned? 

.A.  I  have  them  in  my  safe  at 
Rochester. 

Q.  .And  the  4(X)  shares,  were  they 
transferred  ? 

A.  .Absolutely. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  lie  more  iinpiisi- 
tive  than  necessary — 

A.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  jx-rfectly 
all  right. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  yon 
managed  that  financing  through  some 
other  corporation  or  bank,  or  whether 
anything  in  that  refinancing  scheme  in¬ 
volved  any  utility  or  any  large  owner 
of  stock  in  a  utility? 

A.  The  money  was  liorrowed  bv  me 
from  the  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
Iiany  in  New  A’ork,  I  init  up  what  they 
considered  ade(|uate  collateral  stock  in 
my  various  corporations.  .And  they  had 
lieen  my  hankers  in  New  A’ork  for  years. 
T  have  had  very  frietidlv  relations  with 
them.  I  went  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  presi¬ 
dent.  and  told  them  I  thought  we  were 
in  a  mess  alxnit  thi>>.  and  that  I  did 
not  want  any  of  my  pajK'rs  to  be  under 
any  suspicion  of  being  connected  with 
any  power  company.  .And  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  arrange  the  loan  for  me  and 
he  did.  I  liorrowed  from  them  as  from 
any  hank.  It  is  a  demand  note  good 
for  four  months,  to  run  for  four  month>. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me* the  name  of  the 
corporation  ? 

.A.  It  was  given  by  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

O.  By  the  Gannett  ('ompany,  Inc. 

A.  A’es.  sir.  .And  there  is  nothing  to 
conceal. 

Q.  Has  any  large  owner  of  power 
stock  guaranteed  the  notes  in  any  wav? 

.A.  No,  no  one  but  myself  personalK. 

Q.  Or  in  any  way  promoted  the  deal  ? 

.A.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  in  get¬ 
ting  the  mrmey’ 

.A.  No.  sir.  my  collateral  was  .adequate. 

Q.  Nobody  gave  you  any  assistanci' 
alxiut  that  at  all? 

.A.  No.  sir.  except  my  associates  went 
with  me  to  the  hank. 

Q.  Have  they  any  power  connections? 

.A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  anybody  in 
the  International  the  possibility  of  your 
going  to  bank  to  refinance  these  loans? 

A.  No.  not  the  slightest.  I  was  on 
my  way  from  R(X"hester  to  Washington  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Chamlier  of  Com¬ 
merce  here,  and  I  was  worried  by  the 
false  interpretation  that  h.nd  been  put 
upon  my  financing,  and  I  did  not  sleep 
'  on  the  train  and  I  got  off  at  Philadelphia 
and  called  up  Mr.  Graustein  on  the 
phone,  and  said  to  him  that  I  had  decided 
the  wisest  thing  wrnihl  l)e  for  me  to 
do  would  be  to  pav  off  my  imlebtedness. 
.And  I  pleaded  with  him  to  jiermit  me  to 
do  it.  All  of  these  things  in  the  Cobh 
matter  and  the  Br<M»klvn  notes  could 
be  paid  at  any  time.  The  Ithaca  notes 
could  be  paid  at  any  time.  The  Albany 
stock  could  not  be  called,  but.  yes,  there 
was  an  arrangement  wherebv  I  could  biiv 


it  if  it  was  ever  sr>ld.  At  any  rate,  I 
finally  persuaded  him.  He  said  that  we 
had  entered  into  this  on  a  Iwsis  which 
was  advantageous  to  each  of  us,  and  if 
it  had  ceased  to  be  advantageous  to  me 
that  he  was  sorry  although  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  release  all  tbe  stiKk.  all  the 
securities  and  close  the  various  rela¬ 
tionships. 

I  went  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
Aork  and  saw  Mr.  Johnson  and  arranged 
tlie  loan.  1  never  saw  anyone  else  in  the 
meantime. 

ij.  Did  you  talk  with  anylxxly'  in  the 
International  concerning  that? 

.\.  No. 

(J.  W  here  did  you  reach  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein  ? 

•A.  When  I  telephoned  him  vou  mean? 

•J.  Ys>. 

.A.  W  hen  I  telephoned  him  I  reached 
him  in  New  A’ork. 

tj.  Now  in  general  you  testify  that 
no  power  or  |>a])er  company  has  any 
further  interest  in  your  paper  directly 
or  indirectly? 

-A.  Not  a  cent. 

(J.  A’ on  are  sure  of  that? 

.A.  .'so  far  as  1  know.  There  are,  of 
course,  these  Ixmdholders. 

<J.  Now,  at  some  other  dates,  you  had 
discussions  with  various  (xople  connected 
with  the  International  concerning  the 
purchase  of  other  |>apers? 

Graustein  Would  Finance 

“Attractive’*  Purchases 

A.  W  ell,  the  only  other  paper  I  talketl 
alM)ut  was  with  Mr.  Head,  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  and  1  do  not  think  we  had  any 
serious  discussion  of  any  other  papers, 
except  Mr.  Graustein  said  that  if  I  found 
some  iiroiK-rties  that  might  be  interesting 
to  them,  they  would  lie  very  glad  to  know 
about  them  and  they  would  arrange  to 
finance  them,  if  I  found  anything  that 
looked  attractive.  I  may  have  discussed 
one  or  two  properties,  but  there  was 
nothing  definite,  no  proposal,  with  one 
exception,  ixissibly,  and  1  was  not  inter- 
estecl  in  that. 

'I  hey  did  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the 
Diilulii  Herald.  It  is  rather  unfair  to 
bring  that  into  the  situation.  The  Duluth 
Herald  was  owned  by  Mr.  Block  of  New 
A’ork,  aiul  Air.  Hanson,  the  local  pur¬ 
chaser.  .Aiul  Mr.  Hanson  was  trying  to 
buy  out  Mr.  Block,  and  he  had  dilVicuIty 
in  raising  the  money.  .Aiwl  he  asked  me 
if  1  could  help  him,  and  I  told  him  I  did 
not  think  I  could,  but  I  told  him  the  lii- 
ternational  Paper  Company  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  .And  I  did  discuss  with 
them  a  projxisition  for  Mr.  Hanson,  not 
for  me,  I  was  not  interesterl  in  the  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  myself.  Mr.  Hanson  wanted 
to  interest  me.  but  I  was  not  in  wiy  way. 
I  did  not  buy  the  projierty  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  bring  that  in. 

(J.  W’ell.  you  mentioned  it  first. 

A  Well,  ves.  that  is  right.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear.  A'ou  will  find  correspond¬ 
ence  1  think  alxmt  it  in  my  files. 

O.  Now  here  is  a  letter  that  you  wrrge 
to  Mr  (iraustein.  or  a  C()py  of  a  letter 
von  wrote  to  Mr.  Graustein  f indicating 
pa|K'r). 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  .sth  of  October. 

A  l  luat  is  right. 

().  It  is  now  inarke<l  43.W? 

.A .  A’es. 

(^)  Do  you  rememlK'r  writing  that  let¬ 
ter  ? 

\.  A’es.  I  do.  That  is  my  letter. 

Q.  Now  the  Albany  deal  had  Ix-en 
made  and  agreed  ti(x.n  and  finished  by 
that  time,  had  it  not? 

A  No.  it  was  not  signed  until  Octolier 
2(Hh.  " 

(J.  ( )h.  it  wasn’t? 

.A  Don't  von  see?  I  said  the  week  of 
Octolier  2flth. 

(,)  In  the  same  letter  you  say  if  you 
w.iiit  to  proceed  with  the  other  proper¬ 
ties  which  we  have  discussed  I  would  he 
glad  to  do  so. 

A.  A’es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  the  other  proper¬ 
ties  that  had  lieen  discussed? 

A.  AA’ell.  the  only  one  was  this  “X” 
property  at  that  time. 

i  C  'litiniieil  oil  iie.rt  fiaiie) 
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Q.  Well,  what  was  your  reason  for  in¬ 
dicating  the  paper  by  an  “X”  in  your  let¬ 
ter?  Was  that  one  of  the  papers  you 
afterwards  did  buy? 

**X”  Paper  Identified  As 

Being  Brooklyn  Eagle 

A.  That  was  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  At 
that  time  there  were  very  confidential 
relations,  my  relations  with  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  had  not  been  disclosed,  and  of 
course  they  did  not  wish  them  to  be  be¬ 
fore  the  deal  went  through. 

y.  V\  ell,  you  say  in  a  year  if  you  want 
to  prfjceed  with  the  properties  we  have 
discussed  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so  with 
an  understanding.  Now,  did  that  refer 
to  any  paper  except  the  Eagle? 

A.  Xo,  the  Eagle,  the  Ithaca  and  the 
Albany  papers  were  the  only  definite 
ones. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  (iraustein  concerning  the  .Xlhany 
paper  before  this  letter  was  written? 

A.  Are  you  quite  sure  ab<jut  that? 

Q.  Well,  I  think  so. 

A.  Xo;  I  think  we  were  still  discussing 
that,  and  had  not  yet  reached  a  definite 
contract.  Mr.  Graustein  was  wanting  to 
make  tonnage,  and  I  was  explaining  why 
I  did  not  care  to  give  it  to  them.  .And 
that  was  the  situation.  Perhaps  we  had 
also  been  proceeding  on  an  agreement 
along  about  that  time,  but  it  was  an 
agreement  that  had  not  yet  been  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

Q.  All  right.  Then  you  say  you 
learned  he  was  behind  the  purchase  of 
the  Italian  paper,  so  I  assume  you  were 
going  ahead  here  with  many  of  the 
others. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  that  indicate  you  and  Mr. 
Graustein  had  some  discussion  of  your 
taking  some  part  in  the  purchase  or  the 
running  of  the  Italian  paper? 

A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  not  so? 

A.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  Italian 
paper  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  program  that 
is  referred  to  there  as  to  the  knowledge 
that  you  had  gotten  that  ( iraiistein  was 
back  of  the  purchase  of  the  Italian  paper, 
and  had  it  made  any  difference  to  you? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Graustein  had  outlined  to 
me  how  they  were  going  to  get  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  press  to  get  their  tonnage  up 
to  100  per  cent,  so  that  they  would  have 
a  full  consumption  of  their  tonnage. 
They  said  that  if  they  could  be  able  to 
do  that  they  would  be  able  to  undersell 
any  other  paper  maker.  That  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  do  that  naturally,  because 
competition  is  so  intense  in  the  paper 
field  that  a  mill  running  at  100  per  cent 
with  a  full  consumption  of  their  tonnage 
can  make  more  than  a  mill  running  at  W 
per  cent,  or  make  more  than  other  peo¬ 
ple.  w'hich  is  about  a  dead  line  on  loss. 
He  was  after  tonnage.  I  had  no  definite 
things,  hut  he  said  if  you  had  anything 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  it  to 
me.  and  he  would  be  glad  to  go  along 
with  me  on  any  proposition  I  would  be 
interested  in. 

Q.  That  is  involving  the  purchase  of 
other  newspapers? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  talk  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Mr.  Graustein  that  if  you 
found  other  papers  which  he  found  all 
right  he  might  go  along  and  help  you 
buy  them? 

A.  Yes.  if  he  could  get  the  toanage. 

Q.  In  this  same  letter  you  say  “I  was 
in  Chicago  and  discuss^  the  Duluth 
Sittiation.” 

A.  That  is  the  one  I  just  referred  to. 

Q.  Then  you  say  “Much  to  my 
amazement  another  paper  company  has 
offered  to  finance  this  property  for  Mr. 
Hansen,  who  was  planning  to  buy  it  with 
me.” 

A.  He  was  '  planning  to  buy  it  with 
me.  He  was  hoping  I  would  be  inter¬ 
ested.  I  later  turned  it  down.  Mr. 
Hansen  told  me  that  there  was  another 
paper  company  that  would  take  it. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
other  company? 


A.  Yes,  he  did,  at  the  time.  It  is  a 
small  paper  company  up  in  Minnesota, 
and  I  believe  later  they  decided  not  to 
take  it.  I  think  the  name  was  something 
like  Weyerhauser.  He  said  they  would 
be  interested  in  doing  it,  but  later  they 
turned  it  down  after  an  investigation. 

Q.  Why  were  you  telling  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein  anything  about  that?  Had  not 
you  and  Mr.  (iraustein  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  your  going  into  the  Duluth 
paper  with  Mr.  Graiistein's  assistance? 

.•\.  We  i)robably  had  talked  it  over, 
but  I  never  was  ver>'  much  interested  in 
Duluth.  He  said  if  I  would  go  into  the 
situation  he  would  l>e  interested  in  it, 
but  he  would  not  otherwise  be  interested, 
and  1  decided  that  I  did  not  care  to  be 
interested  in  Duluth.  It  was  too  far 
away  from  me.  and  the  projK-rty  did  not 
apjK'al  to  me,  but  he  was  eager  to  get 
the  tonnage.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
very  definite  in  my  discussion  with  him. 

I  was  not.  Have  I  made  that  clear? 

Q.  Well,  frankly.  I  cannot  say  that  you 
have.  Yf)u  took  pains  to  repr)rt  that 
situation  to  Mr.  Graustein.  and  you  told 
him  that  to  your  amazement  you  found 
that  Mr.  Hansen  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  finance  it  through  some  other 
paper  company. 

A.  I  was  amazed  that  other  paper  com¬ 
panies  were  doing  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  amazed  at  the  Interna- 
ticmal  Paper  Companv  doing  it? 

A.  Xo.  It  v\’as  a  new  plan  to  me. 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  their  doing  it. 
It  showed  the  competition  in  the  news¬ 
print  field  when  they  started  it. 

_  Q.  I_  should  think  that  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  that  was  that  you 
had  exj^cted  Mr.  Hansen  was  going  to 
do  business  with  you,  and  you  were 
amazed  to  find  that  he  was  doing  it  with 
another  paper  company. 

“Alot  Much  Interested'* 

In  Duluth  Proposition 

A.  That  was  not  the  case.  That 
might  l»e  your  •  interpretation,  but  that 
was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Hansen,  as  I 
recall  it — of  course,  I  was  trying  to  help 
Mr.  Hansen  as  a  friend.  I  really  was 
not  interested  in  Duluth.  I  intrfvduced 
him  to  the  International  Paper  Company. 
He  was  to  float  some  bonds  in  Chicago, 
and  if  he  was  able  to  buy  it  from  Mr. 
Block,  he  was  going  to  try  to  persuade 
me  to  go  in  with  him.  but  I  really  was 
not  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Q.  You  thought  Mr.  Graustein  would 
lie  interested. 

A.  I  thought  he  would  be.  on  account 
of  the  tonnage.  That  is  why  I  did  it, 
as  a  personal  favor  to  Mr.  Graustein. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Graustein  replied  to  you 
October  8th,  1928.  did  he  not? 

A.  Apparently,  res. 

Q.  Under  date  of  November  2.  1928 
you  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Graustein  and 
told  him  that  you  had  been  trying  to  get 
him  on  the  telephone,  didn’t  you? 

A.  I  did.  yes. 

Q.  You  had  not  succeeded,  had  you? 

A.  No.  I  think  not. 

Q.  5^,  you  wrote  him  a  letter  and 
told  him  that  a  Pittsburgh  broker  had 
told  you  that  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  was  going  to  be  sold? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  that  would  interest 
Mr.  Graustein.  didn't  you? 

A.  Yes,  I  thought  it  would  interest 
him.  surely.  I  will  explain  my  interest 
in  it  in  a  moment. 

Q.  And  the  broker  told  you  that  he 
was  in  a  position  to  switch  the  sale  if 
you  wanted  him  to. 

A.  The  Pittsburgh  broker  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  you  had 
gotten  this  news  from  the  broker. 

A.  I  negotiated  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
more  than  two  years  ago,  and  was  not 
quite  able  to  close  the  deal  with  them. 
This  Pittsburgh  broker,  a  man  that  I 
have  seen  only  once,  knew  about  my 
negotiations  and  he  was  trying  to  get 
in  and  sell  the  property  to  me  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  commission,  and  he 
advised  me  that  he  had  been  in  Qeve- 


land,  and  that  although  the  Plain  Dealer 
was  going  to  be  sold,  he  could  arrange 
that  I  could  buy  it  instead  of  someone 
else,  because  he  said  the  owners  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sell  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  tried  to  get  in  touch  with 
.Mr.  Graustein  as  svKjn  as  you  could 
after  you  got  that  news? 

Learned  Graustein  Tried 

to  Buy  the  Plain  Dealer 

A.  I  did,  to  find  out  if  they  were 
really  bidding  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  The 
broker  told  me  that  Mr.  Thomason  and 
.Mr.  (iraustein  were  trying  to  buy  the 
Plain  Dealer.  That  was  the  first  I 
knew  that  Mr.  -Thomason  and  Mr. 
Graustein  were  trying  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Then  you  say  to  Mr.  Graustein 
if  he  is  really  interested,  you  might  be 
able  to  make  your  attitude  fit  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

A.  I  meant  by  that,  that  I  did  not 
want  to  go  in  and  bid  against  him.  I 
would  not,  1  do  not  suppose.  I  was  not 
inclined  to,  at  that  price.  I  said  there 
it  was  not  a  good  buy  at  that  price,  and 
I  would  not  be  interested  in  it.  This 
broker  was  trying  to  get  me  to  put  in 
a  counter-bid,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do 
it.  I  want^  Mr.  Graustein  to  under¬ 
stand  the  situation. 

Q.  You  say  that  while  it  is  not  a 
good  purchase  at  that  price,  if  Mr. 
Graustein  is  interested  you  might  make 
your  attitude  fit  the  situation? 

A.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  that  I  would 
buy  the  paper. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  it?  What 
was  Mr.  Graustein  to  have  to  do  with 
it  at  all? 

A.  I  assume  that  I  meant  there — this 
letter  was  written  long  ago,  in  Novem- 
l)er — that  I  would  not  want  to  bid 
against  him  for  that  property,  and  I 
did  not  hid  against  him. 

Q.  There,  again,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  agree  with  you  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  letter.  You  say  “At  this 
price  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  buy, 
but  I  wf)uld  like  to  know  whether  you 
are  really  interested  in  the  deal,  for  if 
you  are  I  might  be  able  to  make  my 
attitude  fit  the  situation.”  Does  not  that 
mean  that  you  might  go  into  it  if  Mr. 
Ciraustein  thought  well  of  it? 

A.  It  might  l>e  so  interpreted,  I  guess, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  was  it,  because 
the  telegram  back  there  shows — 

Q.  Then,  .Mr.  Graustein  telegraphed 
vou  thanking  you  for  the  letter? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  .And  saying  that  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  financing  the  situation? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  .As  we  have  already  learned,  the 
sale  did  not  go  through. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  your  understanding  about 
it,  too? 

A.  I  understood  it  did  not  go  through. 
I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer ;  when  I  learned  that 
he  was  interested  in  it  I  dropped  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Healy — I  offer  4.338  for  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Healy; 

Q.  When  did  you  or  your  corporation 
buy  the  Hartford  Times? 

A.  I  think  it  was  February  15,  1928. 

Q.  No  power  company  or  power  mag¬ 
nate  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  take  it  ? 

A.  We  floated  public  securities. 

Q.  Did  a  Mr.  Egan,  of  Springfield, 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  purchase? 

.A.  No;  not  a  hit. 

Q.  Did  a  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Springfield, 
have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

A.  Mr.  Peterson  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  one  of  the  owners,  as  a  real 
estate  agent  or  broker.  That  was  his 
part  in  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  the  deal¬ 
ings  that  led  to  the  purchase? 

A.  Yes;  I  paid  him  a  commission  for 
his  services. 

Q.  Paid  Mr.  Peterson? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  a  man  named  Hunt,  of  Boston, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  deal? 

A.  He  tried  to  get  into  the  picture, 
50  to  speak.  He  came  to  Rochester  to 


see  me  and  1  told  him  that  I  wa>  al¬ 
ready  interested  in  Hartford,  and  nego¬ 
tiating  for  it,  and  that  1  could  not  do 
business  through  him.  He  was  to  be 
a  broker.  He  was  looking  for  a  broker’s 
commission  in  the  deal. 

Q.  You  have  talked  with  Mr.  Egan, 
have  you  not,  on  the  subject? 

-A.  I  do  not  recall  that  1  ever  did — no, 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  have.  Was  he  Mr. 
Peterson’s  partner?  He  had  a  partner. 

I  don't  know.  I  saw  Mr.  Peterson.  I 
don't  remember  seeing  Mr.  E^an. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  Mr.  Egan,  .Mr. 
Peterson,  or  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  any 
offers  for  newspapers  in  New  England? 

A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Dr  to  get  any  information  atxvut 
them  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  either  of  them  that 
if  they  learned  of  any  papers  that  were 
for  sale,  to  let  you  know  about  it? 

,A.  Well,  I  have  made  that  remark  to 
a  great  many  people.  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  properties.  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  did  say  to  Mr.  Hunt — I  might 
have  said  it  to  him ;  I  would  not  say 
that  I  did  or  did  not.  because  it  is  the 
natural  thing  for  me  to  say — “If  you 
know  of  a  good  newspaper  proposition 
I  will  be  interested  in  it.” 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  mind  at  that  time 
that  you  could  get  backing  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  if  there  was  a  good  paper 
involved? 

.A.  Xo.  sir.  I  never  knew  anytliing 
about  the  International. 

Q.  You  have  known  about  their  taking 
part  in  it  since  some  time  in  1928? 

.A.  This  was  way  before  that. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  but  have  you  not  talked 
with  Mr.  Elgan,  Mr.  Peterson,  or  .Mr. 
Hunt  within  the  last  nine  or  ten  months? 

•A.  I  do  not  believe  so;  not  within  a 
year,  I  believe.  It  is  about  a  year  ago. 

1  should  say,  since  I  last  saw  Mr.  Hunt. 

Q.  If  they  have  been  making  offers 
to  owners  of  newspapers  throughout  New 
England,  were  you  connected  with  it  in 
any  way  ? 

A.  It  is  without  my  authority  or  any 
responsibility  on  my  part. 

Q.  Might  it  be  due  to  any  statement 
that  you  made,  that  they  might  let  you 
know  if  they  learned  of  any? 

A.  They  were  evidently  brokers,  who 
go  out  and  try  to  drum  up  some  business 
by  getting  a  paper  and  bringing  it  to  a 
possible  purchaser,  but  on  no  authority 
from  me. 

Q.  Did  you  bid  on  the  Italian  paper 
in  New  York  that  we  have  heard  about? 

A.  Xo,  sir. 

Made  Offer  for  K.  C.  Star 

In  1926  Without  I.  P.  Aid 

Q.  Did  you  make  an%  offer  lor  the 
Kansas  City  Star  in  1926? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  any  power  company  or  pajier 
company  connected  with  that  in  any 
way? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  bid  for  the  Boston 
Herald,  did  you  not,  through  a  man 
named  O’Connor? 

A.  Xo.  I  know  of  the  testimony  that 
has  been  given  here.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  met  Mr.  O’Connor.  I  don’t 
remember  ever  having  met  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor. 

Q.  Did  not  somebody,  with  your  au¬ 
thority,  make  an  offer  for  the  Boston 
Herald  at  some  time? 

A.  About  two  years  ago  my  cousin, 
of  Portland,  told  me  that  he  thought  the 
Boston  Herald  could  be  brought,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  be  interested, 
and  I  said  yes.  I  might  be.  I  did  not 
know  much  about  Boston,  and  it  would 
depend  upon  the  price,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  conditions.  He  said  he  knew 
the  owners  of  it  very  well  on  account 
of  his  banking  relations,  and  next  time 
he  was  in  Boston  he  would  inquire.  In 
the  meantime — 

Q.  I-et  us  get  to  the  point  and  save 
some  part  of  this  record. 

A.  Mr.  Hunt  also  came  to  me.  That 
is  when  I  say  I  saw  him  about  a  year 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ago,  I  think  it  was.  He  came  to  me 
and  said  that  I  could  buy  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler,  but  he  went  down 
there  to  see  them  and  they  would  not 
talk  business  with  him. 

Q.  Any  interest  that  you  showed  in  the 
Herald  at  that  time  was  not  due  to  any 
connection  or  talk  with  anybody  in  the 
paper  or  power  business? 

Not  at  all ;  purely  personal. 

Q.  W'e  will  leave  it  at  that. 

A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  anybody  to  make 
an  offer  for  the  N’ew  Haven  Register? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  Waterbury  Rcpublican-.\m- 
erican  ? 

A.  No.  Somebody  has  been  trading 
on  my  name,  I  guess. 

Q.  No.  not  necessarily,  but  we  want 
to  .see  if  we  can  trace  some  of  the.se 
offers. 

New  Haven  Regieter  Owner 

Refused  Offer  to  Buy 

A.  No.  I  think  our  representative  did 
ask  the  owner  of  jhe  New  Haven  paper 
if  he  would  sell,  and  he  said  certainly 
not.  No  offer  has  ever  been  made  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  buy 
any  other  papers  that  we  have  not  men¬ 
tioned,  out  in  the  Middle  West? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Through  George  H.  Oshstrom  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  or  Ross  Walker,  or 
Charles  F).  Weir? 

A.  A  representative  of  Oshstrom  & 
Co.  came  to  me  about  a  year  ago  and 
said  they  had  a  group  of  newspapers 
that  would  interest  me.  I  told  them  that 
I  could  not  deal  with  them.  They  were 
looking  for  the  financing  of  it,  they  said. 
I  said  I  had  made  commitments  to  Hemp¬ 
hill,  Noyes  &  Co.,  and  I  could  not  do 
business  with  them.  I  never  learned  the 
papers  that  they  were  trying  to  buy. 

Mr  Healy.  Mr.  Graustein  has  written 
a  letter  which  corroborates  Mr.  Gannett’s 
testimony.  I  offer  it  as  No.  43.39. 

Q.  Will  you  look  through  this  file, 
4340.  and  tell  me  if  it  represents  copies 
of  the  correspondence  which  you  have 
produced  here  today? 

A.  Yes.  This  is  evidently  the  bunch 
I  just  handed  you. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  September  22  from 
yourself  to  Mr.  Graustein,  you  refer  to 
the  tonnage  of  papers  yet  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  do  you  not? 

.‘V.  Yes — “on  the  other  proposition, 
however,  of  tonnage  for  papers  vet  to 
be  purchased,”  and  so  forth.  That  is 
about  the  Albany  papers.  I  think  that 
was  all  we  had  there,  the  two  .Albany 
papers.  That  is  what  that  refers  to. 

Q.  Then  you  say.  in  the  same  letter: 
“.Assuming  that  you  and  I  will  go  ahead 
with  our  plans  in  a  very  extensive  man¬ 
ner,  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  not 
be  willing  to  take  bonds  of  a  holding 
company.”  I  will  ask  you  once  again, 
Mr.  Gannett,  if  there  was  not  a  plain 
understanding  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Graustein  that  you  would  go  to  him  for 
the  financing  of  other  papers  that  you 
might  find. 

-A.  Not  that  I  would  go  to  him,  but 
he  would  l)e  interested  in  going  with  me 
on  any  proposition  that  would  be  inter¬ 
esting. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between 
what  I  have  said  and  what  you  have 
said? 

A.  It_  was  not  compulsory  for  me  to 
go  to  him. 

Q.  It  was  not  compulsory  for  you  to 
go  to  him,  but  you  and  he  were  planning 
that  you  were  going  into  the  other 
papers,  and  that  the  International  would 
finance  it,  isn’t  that  true? 

.A.  Exactly.  If  I  had  a  proposition 
that  was  interesting,  that  needed  some 
financial  assistance,  he  would  be  glad  to 
supply  it.  There  were  no  definite  papers 
supplied. 

Q.  On  September  29,  1928,  you  wrote 
Mr.  Graustein  again? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  .And  there  again  you  say:  “Could 
you  please  let  me  know  whether  you  are 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  any  of  the  propo¬ 


sitions  we  discussed?"  That  is  consistent 
with  the  understanding,  is  it  not? 

A.  Yes.  That  is  the  discussions  on  the 
.Albany  and  Ithaca  situations,  and  no 
other  definite  discussion. 

Q.  Indefinite? 

.A.  Indefinite. 

(J.  There  was  an  understanding  that  if 
you  found  other  good  papers  you  wanted 
to  go  into,  you  could  get  financing  from 
the  International? 

A.  If  I  chose  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  say:  "I 
will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  wire  me  or 
telephone  me,  for  I  am  going  West,  as 
you  know,  next  week  on  a  matter  which 
will  interest  you  if  we  go  on.” 

.A.  That  is  the  Duluth  Herald,  I 
imagine. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  October  5,  you  say 
you  are  eager  to  go  on  with  your  plans. 
I  think  we  have  had  the  original  of  that 
letter. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  October  8,  there  is  the  original 
letter  from  Mr.  Graustein  to  you  (indi¬ 
cating). 

.A.  Yes. 

Q.  Here  (indicating)  is  the  Plain 
Dealer  letter. 

.A.  That  (indicating)  is  the  telegram. 

Q.  There  is  the  reply  (indicating)? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  .And  another  letter  to  Mr.  Head, 
of  November  12,  1928? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  letter  from  Mr.  Head  to 
you,  dated  December  11,  1928? 

A.  Yes.  The  question  mark  is  my 
secretary’s.  That  question  mark  does 
not  moan  anything. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter,  Mr.  Gannett,  of 
February  4,  1929,  in  which  you  tell  Mr. 
Graustein  that  you  and  Mr.  Hansen  had 
an  understanding  with  a  man  named  El- 
verson,  that  he  would  sell  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  to  you.  Was  that  a  true 
statement  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hansen  had  the  understanding, 
and  he  .said  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Elver- 
son  that  I  was  going  in  with  him.  I 
personally  had  no  contact  with  Colonel 
El  verson,  but  Mr.  Hansen’s  statement  is 
that  he  and  I  together  could  buy  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Q.  Did  that  turn  out  afterwards  to  be 
untrue  ? 

“Nearly  Everyone  Trying  to 
Buy  Philadelphia  Inquirer’* 

A.  That  was  untrue.  That  is,  they 
disposed  of  the  property  in  another  way. 
Nearly  everyone  was  trying  to  buy  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  of  March  27,  1929, 
where  yo'u  asked  Mr.  Head  for  the  per¬ 
mission  of  his  company  to  pass  the  pre¬ 
ferred  dividend  on  the  Albany  stock.  Is 
that  right? 

A.  Yes.  They  were  the  holders  of  the 
stock.  I  had  to  notify  them  that  we 
could  not  pay  the  dividend. 

Q.  It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Gannett,  to 
offer  these  documents  for  the  record. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  any  of  them 
going  in? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  All  right. 

The  Witness.  May  I  make  a  state¬ 
ment  ? 

Commissioner  McCulloch.  Very  well. 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  long.  I  will 
read  it,  and  you  may  have  a  copy  when 
I  am  through. 

By  Mr.  Healy: 

Q.  If  you  could  have  the  statement 
marked  for  the  record.  I  will  offer  it  as 
an  exhibit,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  state  now,  in  a  few  words,  the 
general  import  of  the  article.  What  is 
it  that  you  design  to  point  out  by  your 
statement  ? 

A.  I  design  to  point  out  that  in  these 
negotiations  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  I  had  no  conception  that  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  power.  1  do  not 
say  so  in  the  statement,  but  it  is  true, 
that  when  1  first  talked  with  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein.  in  one  of  our  earlier  conferences, 
I  told  him  that — I  think  it  came  out 
incidentally  in  connection  with  some  of 
their  financing  of  power  properties — that 
I  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  so- 


called  iK)wer  interests,  and  that  if  there 
was  any  embarrassment  in  negotiating 
with  me  on  that  subject,  we  had  Ix-tter 
stop.  He  said  it  did  not  concern  him 
at  all.  It  was  of  no  imiK)rtance.  He 
was  not  interested  in  power  with  me. 
He  was  talking  almut  tonnage.  He  did 
not  care  what  the  policy  of  our  pajK-rs 
was. 

Gannett  Papers  Opposed 

To  the  “Power  Interests** 

1  matle  the  same  statement  to  Mr. 
Mead,  that  our  papers  were  opisised  to 
the  so-called  power  interests.  He  .said 
that  their  interests  were  in  I'anada 
largely;  that  they  had  some  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  and  they  were  not  interested  in 
newspapers  except  for  tonnage.  That 
was  clearly  understotal.  Mr.  Head  or 
Mr.  Graustein  said  they  furnished  pa|>er 
to  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  to 
all  sorts  of  jH'ople,  and  he  did  not  care, 
so  long  as  they  got  the  tonnage,  what  the 
policy  of  the  i)aix-rs  were ;  that  di<l  not 
concern  him.  That  was  a  very  definite 
understanding. 

1  have  made  this  statement  to  jKiint  out 
that  my  papers  have  always  Ixen  oi>- 
jxised  to  the  exploitation  of  the  public 
resources,  the  iKiwer  resources.  We  have 
fx-en  for  the  retention  of  Boulder  Dam, 
-Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  have  supported  all  those  projects. 

With  my  statement  1  would  like  to 
submit  a  memorandum,  with  photographs 
of  editorial  pages  from  the  Times-L'nion 
in  R(X"hester,  with  which  I  am  most 
closely  associated  of  all  the  paix-rs ;  and 
would  also  like  to  submit  clippings  of 
editorials  from  the  other  papers  in  the 
group:  all  of  these  Ix-ing  since  the  time 
I  had  assistance  from  the  International 
in  financing ;  all  to  show  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  influence  of  jxiwer  in  any 
of  our  pajiers.  I  have  Ix-en  a  siqiiKirter 
of  the  NIunicipal  Ownership  League  and 
my  record  speaks  for  itself.  People  in 
the  towns  where  my  pajxrs  arc  published 
arc  recognized  as  opjxi.sed  to  any  utility 
ojxTation  of  any  kind.  Personally  I 
have  never  owned  a  share  of  utility  stock 
— telephone,  telegraph,  railroad  or  elec¬ 
tric  lines.  I  have  kept  myself  entirely 
free  from  any  entanglement  that  would 
restrict  the  editorial  policy  of  our  papers. 

By  Mr.  Healy: 

Q.  If  that  is  the  general  inqKtrt  of 
your  statement,  I  think  you  have  covered 
it  pretty  well  from  your  standpoint,  and 
if  you  will  hand  over  these  various  pa|x-rs 
we  will  have  them  marked. 

Commissioner  McCulloch. — It  seems  to 
me  the  statement  is  covered,  but  it  may 
go  in.  I  do  not  see  an>'  use  in  putting 
in  all  those  newspaixrr  clippings.  How¬ 
ever,  they  may  go  in.  *  *  * 

The  Witness :  I  would  like  to  supi)le- 
ment  my  .statement,  if  this  statement  is 
not  going  info  the  record,  by  explaining 
that  I  consider  this  a  very  gocxl  business 
deal,  lK)th  for  myself  and  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  C'ompany.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  tonnage  involved,  of 
20,000  tons  of  print  paper,  at  $.35  a  ton. 
would  amount  to  $1,100, (MX)  a  year, 
which,  on  a  ten-year  contract,  would 
represent  about  $1 1,(XX).(XX),  and  I  con¬ 
sider  it  would  be  gjxxl  business  for  the 
International  to  try  to  get  that  tonnage. 
I  think  they  were  perfectly  justified  in 
their  program  of  making  financing  easy 
for  me.  It  was  an  advantage  for  me 
Ixjcause  the  money  rate  was  high,  and 
it  costs  nK)ney  to  float  a  public  security. 
When  I  ha<l  both  properties  uiuler  con¬ 
sideration  I  thought  it  was  wise  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  to  make  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  International. 

By  Mr.  Healy : 

Q.  Mr.  Gannett,  didn’t  you  know  that 
the  International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  was  in  existence? 

A.  My  dealings  were  entirely  with  the 
International  Paper  Company.  My  con¬ 
tact  was  with  them. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  know  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Company  had 
control  of  that  company? 

A.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  relation 
there,  but  it  did  not  impress  itself  uiH)n 
me,  because  I  certainly  would  not  be 


susceptible  to  any  influence.  I  did  not 
neetl  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  (iraustein 
said  that  they  did  not  have  many  inter¬ 
ests  in  New  England? 

.A.  They  had  interests  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  inost  of  their  interests  were  in 
Canada,  and  they  said  they  sohl  their 
lH)wer  in  Canada  and  were  not  interested 
in  any  propaganda  in  the  United  States. 

<J.  Do  you  realize  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  PaiXT  and  Power  Company  owns 
82  ixr  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  New 
England  Power  Association? 

.A.  1  did  not  know  the  extent  of  their 
holdings.  I  knew  they  had  holdings  in 
New  England. 

(J  Did  you  di.sclose.  in  the  statements 
printed  in  your  ixijH'rs  Oct.  1,  1928,  or 
\pril  1.  192*t,  or  in  the  statements  tiled 
with  the  Postofhee  Department,  that  the 
International  Paix'r  Company  owned  any 
interest  in  ytmr  paix-rs? 

•A.  No.  1  asked  the  International 
Pa|K  r  Company  for  information  as  to  the 
hohlings.  I  instructed  the  publisher  in 
Utica  to  say  the  tiofes  were  held  by  the 
International  Pa|x‘r  Company,  hut  the 
very  s;»me  day  I  got  word  from  the 
International  I’aper  Company — I  think 
from  Mr.  Hearl — saying  that  they  had 
transferred  it  to  Lee  &  Co.,  bankers, 
and  in  the  proof  of  tlx:  statement  it  was 
ebanged  to  lax*  &  Co.,  bankers,  holders 
of  the  notes  in  Ithaca. 

(J.  That  relates  only  to  Ithaca.  Let 
us  talk  alxiut  AIlKiny  and  Brooklyn. 

.A.  With  resix-ct  to  the  Piedmont  As- 
s(X'iation,  on  instructions  from  the  Inter¬ 
national — 

Q.  What  business  did  the  International 
have  to  instruct  you  as  to  the  kind  of  a 
return  you  should  make  to  the  Po.stofticc 
I  )epartnK-nt  ? 

A.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  wanted  to  know  who  held  the  securities 
at  that  time. 

Q.  N'ou  knew  that  no  matter  whose 
name  they  were  in,  the  beneficial  interest 
and  ownershi|)  in  those  securities  was  in 
the  International  Paper  Company? 

Graustein  Was  to  Pool 

Stock  for  Public  Issue 

.A.  I’ossibly ;  but  Mr.  Graustein  said 
he  was  going  to  |hm>I  all  the.se  securities 
in  one  eompany  and  offer  them  to  the 
))ul)lic.  I  naturally  asked  for  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  who  held  the  securities  of 
the  Pie<lmont  Press  Association. 

O.  ^'ou  know  they  had  not  been  offered 
to  the  pul)lic,  did  you  not? 

■A.  To  the  i)ublic,  yes ;  but  they  might 
have  Ix’en  sold  to  bankers.  They  wanted 
them  ill  such  shape  that  they  could  be 
sold  to  bankers,  as  they  did  in  Ithaca, 
sjM'cilically. 

By  Commissioner  McCulloch: 

(J.  ^'ou  speak  about  expressing  the 
view  that  it  is  goorl  business  on  the  part 
of  the  International  to  buy  newspapers  to 
get  the  sale  of  the  print  paper.  1  won¬ 
der  what  you  would  think  about  the 
ethics  of  buying  leading  newspapers  from 
.Maine  to  Texas,  for  business  pur|K)ses. 

A.  I  think,  from  a  newsprint  maiiH- 
factiiring  vii'wpoint  it  is  all  right.  I 
think,  from  the  public  viewiKiint,  it  is 
all  right  if  it  does  not  affect  their  p<>Iicies, 
and  I  have  er.'iugh  confidence  in  the 
.American  press  to  know  that  it  would 
not  have  any  influence. 

Q.  The  owner  of  a  newspaper  always 
has  some  control  over  it,  whether  he 
wants  to  exercise  it  or  luit,  does  he  not? 
The  owner  of  a  newspaper  can  control 
his  policy. 

,A.  He  can.  I  might  say,  by  the  way, 
that  my  policy  is  to  leave  the  editorial 
policy  of  each  iiaper  to  its  local  eilitors 
and  Icxal  operators.  I  «k)  not  dictate  edi¬ 
torials  to  my  group  of  papers,  as  other 
owners  might  do. 

(J.  About  all  you  know  concerning  the 
policy  is  that  the  International  has  not. 
up  to  this  time,  exercised  any  control 
over  the  policy. 

A.  It  would  not  do  them  any  good  if 
they  did. 

Q.  That  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

A.  Well,  newspapers  must  be  run — if 
(Continued  on  nert  page) 
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(Cotiliuucd ) 

I  might  be  (K-rmitted  to  take  a  moment, 

I  might  explain  my  philosophy  of  news- 
pajH-rs,  just  so  that  you  will  understand 
me.  |*ossilil>. 

** Exasperated**  In  Youth 

At  Rule  Barring  Names 

A.  When  I  was  a  reporter — and  I 
came  up  as  a  reporter,  through  the  edi¬ 
torial  end — I  worked  on  the  Ithaca  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  and  I  was  given  a  list  when 
1  went  fni  there,  of  people  whose  names 
should  not  appear  in  the  paper.  This  was 
25  years  ago.  This  is  the  newspaper 
ethics  of  25  years  ago.  I  was  very 
much  exasperated  by  it,  and  I  said  that 
tliat  was  not  good  newspaper  ethics,  and 
that  if  I  ever  came  to  own  the  Journal- 
News  I  would  abolish  that  rule.  That 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  later.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  in  Ithaca.  I 
was  manager  and  editf>r  of  the  Ithaca 
News  before  I  became  owner.  There 
was  a  terrible  epidemic,  and  the  News 
was  printing  the  facts.  I  am  not  going 
to  bore  you  with  this.  I  will  make  it 
very  brief.  The  merchants  of  the  town 
formed  a  combination  and  came  to  me 
and  said  that  if  I  did  not  stop  talking 
aiwut  the  typhoid  fever  epidemic  they 
would  fake  all  their  advertising  out  of 
the  papers.  1  told  them  to  take  it  out. 
They  <lid  not  do  so.  I  am  merely  giving 
you  that  as  an  idea  of  my  ethics  about 
running  a  newspaper.  It  must  print  the 
news. 

Q.  Who  controls  the  general  p^dicy  of 
a  newspaper,  from  the  practical  stand- 
|ioint  ? 

Well,  that  depends  on  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  my  own  case,  as  I  say,  I  leave 
It  to  the  local  editor  and  publisher.  Our 
papers  are  conceived  in  the  ptililic  interest. 

Q.  You  could  control  those  pajiers  that 
you  own.  ^'f>u  could  fire  the  editor  or 
the  manager  if  vou  wanted  to. 

\.  Yes. 

Q.  l>on't  vou  have  control  over  every 
jiaper  you  claim  to  own? 

A.  If  1  may  be  iiermitfed,  I  would 
say  - 

y.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  would 
do  it  f>r  not.  but  I  am  asking  whether 
yoii  could  do  it  or  not. 

A.  My  idea  in  going  out  and  buying 
iiew'.ipiipers— I  df>  not  kuftw  that  you  will 
understand  me  when  I  tell  you  this — 
you  may  ask  why  do  I  buy  newspapers? 
That  probably  is  in  your  mind. 

Q.  No.  I  dirl  not  ask  you  that  ipies- 
tion. 

.•\.  No;  but  you  proliablv  wonder  why 
I  d<i.  It  is  probably  a  f<K*lish  thing  for 
me  to  do.  but  I  am  just  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  welfare  as  anyone  else. 
I  was  a  poor  boy.  and  my  sympathies 
are  with  the  iHK>r.  and  with  the  public. 
I  have  been  fortunate  and  I  have  amassed 
some  resfiurces.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  liefler  service  I  can  do  for  my  coun¬ 
try  than  to  help  to  maintain  a  free  press, 
a  press  that  will  lie  free  from  dictation 
or  any  influence  of  any  sort.  I  have 
iKiught  these  papers  and  then  given  them 
this  opjK>rtunity  to  be  absolutelv  free 
from  my  dictation  and  omtrol.  I  never 
have  dictated  an  editorial  to  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times.  The  Hartford  Times  sup- 
jKirted  rjfivernor  Smith.  The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  (Tironicle.  which  I  own. 
supported  Herliert  Ihiover. 

Q.  That  is  all  very  fine.  Mr.  Gannett. 

.^.  r  want  to  sIkiw  you  that  I  do  not 
dictate  the  editorial  p'llicy  of  the  tiaper. 
I'erhajts  I  might,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
Would  Ik  fair. 

Mr.  Healy — I  will  offer  photostats  of 
extracts  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
which  have  lieen  produced  here,  marked 
4.142.  This  cartoon  markH  “102*)"  dfies 
not  l<K»k  like  a  pro-jxiwer  cartoon  to  me. 
I  will  offer  it  for  the  record — no.  I  will 
not  offer  it.  I  will  hand  it  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  4.54.1.  which  is  the  statement 
referred  to. 

Just  one  other  question.  Mr.  flannett. 
Are  you  getting  newsprint  or  have  you 
been  getting  new’sprint  at  any  time  since 
this  arrangement  was  made  at  any  better 
price  or  on  any  better  terms  than  your 


comjK-titors  in  the  same  district  from 
the  International  I’aper  Company? 

A.  -No.  no.  I  understand  we  are  not. 

(J.  ^'ou  are  paying  no  rates  which  af¬ 
ford  you  any  advantages  over  any  others? 

A.  No.  That  was  Mr.  (iraustein’s 
understanding  at  the  start. 

<J.  Well.  I  am  asking  you  at  the  start. 

A.  No.  .So  far  as  I  know.  1  do  not 
know  what  my  competitors  are  getting, 
but  I  am  buying  at  standard  prices  un¬ 
der  a  standard  contract,  and  I  know 
there  is  not  any  discrepancy.  I  know 
there  is  no  rebates  on  that. 

-Mr.  Healy — -Ml  right.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Samuh.  !•-.  Thomaso.n  was  recalled 
as  a  witness,  and  having  been  hereto¬ 
fore  sworn,  testified  further  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Healy: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  an  agency 
known  as  the  H.  I'.  Heinrich  .Xgency 
of  I-itzfield.  III.? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  W'hat.  if  any.  dealings  have  you 
had  with  that  agency? 

Thomason  Is  Recalled; 

Tells  of  Carolina  Plan 

A.  Mr.  Heinrich  came  to  me  and  told 
me  he  was  representing  somelKidy  who 
was  buying  newspapers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  so  he  said,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
we  would  sell  the  North  Carolina  Record. 
I  discussed  the  matter  and  allowed  that 
we  would  sell  at  a  price. 

He  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he 
made  certain  assumptions  as  to  commis¬ 
sions.  I  wrote  him  a  second  letter  tell¬ 
ing  him  if  he  produced  a  buyer  that  was 
satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  sold  the  pajier, 
we  would  jiay  the  usual  commission,  and 
otherwise  not.  The  matter  ended  there. 

Q.  When  was  that  begun? 

A.  I  would  say  that  was  in  October 
or  November  of  last  year. 

Q.  Might  it  have  been  as  late  as  De¬ 
cember  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been. 

Q.  How  far  did  the  discussions  or 
efforts  go  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
HiKith  list  of  newspapers? 

A.  My  attorney,  Mr.  Martin,  went  to 
Detroit.  My  recollection  is  that  he  did 
not  see  anylK>dy  in  authority  at  the  Booth 
iiewspaiiers.  But  he  saw  another  attor¬ 
ney  who  advised  him  of  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Booths,  and  it  ended 
there. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  effect,  the  im¬ 
port  of  that  information? 

A.  The  information  was  that  the 
I»apers  were  not  available  for  sale  at  any 
|)ossible  price. 

Q.  .And  yon* had  a  discussion  with 
somelxidy  in  the  International  that  the 
International  might  finance  you  in  the 
Booth  list  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  f  it  could  lie  purchased  ^ 

,A.  A'es. 

Q.  Is  that  so? 

.A.  That  is  my  recollection;  I  am  not 
sure,  we  talked  about  so  many  of  them. 

Q.  .And  that  was  one  of  the  ones  you 
flid  discuss? 

A.  If  it  is  on  that  list  it  was  included 
and  covered  by  Mr.  Martin. 

(I.  Well,  the  purchase  of  the  seven  or 
eight  paiK’rs  tm  the  Booth  list  as  dis- 
cusse»l  with  tin-  International  wotild  have 
involved  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
would  it  not' 

A.  The  entire  Binith  list.  oh.  yes,  sir. 
proliablv  $1  .s.OtiO.OOO. 

Q.  What’ 

.A.  I  say.  prohahly  $15.( 00.(100 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  several  times 
that  involving  some  seven  or  eight 
I)ap<-rs  in  that  list’ 

.A.  A’ou  see  that  is  not  the  Scripps  list. 

O  1  am  talking  about  the  Booth  list. 

.A.  That  is  the  Booth  paiK-rs  in  Detroit. 

O.  Some  seven  or  e'ght  pam-r-.? 

.A.  Yes.  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  .And  nothing  came  of  it  excei»t  that 
you  looked  into  it  and  fiuind  vou  could 
not  ‘do  anything,  and  that  ended  it. 

■A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  right 

Mr.  Healy — .All  right.  Thank  you. 
That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.! 


FIpwix  B.  JtJ'FKESs  was  produced  as 
a  witness  and  having  tieen  first  duly 
swrjrn  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  Healy: 

Q.  A'our  full  name,  please? 

A.  Kdwin  B.  Jeffress. 

y.  You  are  the  erlitor  of  the  Daily 
News  at  (JreenslKiro? 

.A.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Greens- 
lK>ro  News  Company. 

Q.  A'ou  control  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  do  you? 

A.  I  own  .s()  (ler  cent  of  the  stock. 

y.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  a  man 
named  Hall  of  the  firm  of  Hall  and 
I-aYarre  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
your  pa|)er? 

-A.  Yes.  sir. 

y.  Did  Mr.  Hall  make  you  an  offer 
for  the  paper? 

A.  A'es,  sir. 

y.  How  much  of  an  offer  did  he 
make? 

•A.  He  made  an  offer  or  he  had  a 
proposition  which  represented  SI. .500.000 
for  our  entire  properties,  and  we  had 
the  option  of  keeping  the  real  estate  and 
leasing  it  to  him.  And  he  made  an 
offer  of  Sl.OOR.OOO  for  the  Greensboro 
News,  and  a  20  years'  lease  on  the  real 
estate. 

y.  Did  you  discuss  witli  him  at  that 
time  whom  he  represented? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  may  tell  that  conversation  in 
your  own  way. 

Jeffress  Relates  Details 

of  Meetings  With  Hall 

A.  Mr.  Hall  was  introduced  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  -A.  Park  of  the  Raleigh 
Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  whom  I  had 
given  an  option  on  the  Greensboro  News. 
That  was  the  second  time  1  saw  Mr. 
Hall.  The  first  time  he  was  in  Greens¬ 
boro  with  Mr.  DeWitt  and  Mr.  LaA'arre 
just  Ijefore  the  national  election.  He 
was  only  there  a  few  hours.  And  Mr. 
DeWitt  called  me  to  come  down  to  the 
hotel,  and  wanted  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  me.  He  did  not  offer  to  buy  the 
Greensboro  News,  but  the  conversation 
shifted  to  the  purchase  by  me  of  the 
Greenstioro  Recard,  and  Mr.  DeWitt 
thought  he  could  get  a  proposition,  and 
wanted  to  kmiw  if  I  would  lie  interested 
in  it. 

-And  1  told  him  that  if  he  got  a  rea¬ 
sonable  proposition  1  would  lie  interested 
in  it.  And  we  had  a  considerable  cor- 
resp«»ndence  about  that  but  noUiing  de- 
velo|)ed.  ' 

In  January  Mr.  Park,  who  I  have 
known  a  long  time,  a  former  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association,  began  to  call  me  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  from  Raleigh,  insisting  that  he  had 
two  splendid  newspaper  men  who  were 
anxious  to  buy  newspaper  properties  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  We  had  verious  offers  coming  from 
various  sources  in  October  and  Novem- 
lier  and  December  for  the  Greenslmro 
News,  which  had  somewhat  worried  my 
minority  stockholder!;.  .And  we  had  also 
Iteen  trying  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Record  for  the  purp«)se  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  two  newspapers  in  Greens- 
Imro.  The  meeting  with  Mr.  Park  re¬ 
sulted  in  my  giving  him  an  option  on 
the  st<Kk  of  the  Greenslxiro  News. 

O.  Well,  now,  if  you  were - 

.A.  I  want  to  state  iust  in  fairness  to 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Thomason,  I  want 
to  make  the  statement  that  Mr.  Park  at 
my  instructions  first  went  to  them  with 
this  proposition,  hoping  to  work  out  a 
Cfinsolirlation.  and  when  that  did  not  re¬ 
sult  then  Mr.  Park  brought  Mr.  Hall. 

Q.  Now.  what  I  want  to  know  is  this  - 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  did  Mr. 
Hall  say  anything  to  you  as  to  wlu>m 
he  did  represent  or  whom  he  did  not  rep¬ 
resent  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir.  very  explicit. 

Q.  N*>w,  what  was  said’  How  was 
the  conversation?  How  did  he  happen 
to  say  it’  What  did  you  ask  him’ 

.A.  I  asked  pointedly  who  he  was  rep¬ 
resenting. 


y.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  was  representing 
no  one  excepting  myself  and  Mr.  La\  arre, 
and  that  Mr.  LaVarre  was  a  wealthy 
young  man  who  had  made  a  lot  of  money 
in  diamond  mines,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
invest  in  newspapers,  and  that  they  alone 
were,  and  that  absolutely  there  was  no 
power  company  interested  at  all. 

y.  Well,  how  did  he  happen  to  make 
the  mention  of  the  power  company? 

•A.  Well.  I  had  asked  him  specifically 
whether  Hearst  interests  or  Scripps  in¬ 
terests  or  any  other  interests,  or  any 
jKiwer  companies  were  interested  in  his  = 
purchase  of  the  (ireensboro  News. 

(J.  Well,  you  do  not  include  Hearst  in 
the  power  papers? 

•A.  AA  ell,  no,  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
any  improper  applications,  but  I  meant 
whether  it  was  Hearst  or  any  other  in¬ 
terests.  -And  he  replied  absolutely  not 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  talk 
and  to  explain  that  he  had  just  recently 
purchased  the  Augu.sta  paper,  and  that 
he  rc'cnted  very  much  the  rumors  which 
had  gotten  out  in  Augusta  that  the 
Georgia  Bower  Company  was  behind  his 
purchase. 

y.  Just  one  or  two  other  questions, 
Mr.  Jeffress.  Did  Mr.  Thomason  or 
Mr.  Bryan  make  you  an  offer  for  your 
paper  or  try  to  huy  it? 

A.  They  did  not  make  an  offer  for  the 
outright  purchase,  but  our  dealings  have 
been  trsing  to  find  a  basis  of  a  proper 
stock  merger. 

y.  A  merger  to  bring  the  two  papers 
together  ? 

A.  A  merger  to  bring  the  two  papers 
together  on  a  stock  interest  in  which  we. 
of  course,  would  still  have  a  majority 
control. 

Commissioner  McCulloch;  Was  that 
your  idea  or  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
son's  hlea? 

The  Witness :  I  think  the  both  of  us 
in  various  ways  are  trying  to  solve  a 
situation  that  we  saw  might  cause  a  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  there  in  the  way  of 
losses.  My  newspaper  was  making 
money,  not  what  it  should,  and  his  was 
losing  considerable  money.  -And  we 
were  trying  to  bring  them  together  to 
sec  if  we  could  work  it  out.  At  that  j 
time  I  knew  and  I  had  known  Mr.  Bryan 
for  years,  and  I  had  known  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
son,  but  I  did  not  know  who  was  financ¬ 
ing  them. 

Commissioner  McCulloch:  You  just 
failed  to  agree  on  a  deal. 

The  Witness :  Yes,  we  failed  to  agree 
on  a  deal. 

By  Mr.  Healy; 

Q.  This  document  4344,  is  that  a 
memorandum  of  the  offer  Mr.  Hall  made 
for  your  paper  in  your  presence  when 
you  were  talking  to  hini^ 

-A.  A'es,  sir. 

y.  Is  that  in  his  Imndwriting  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  his  handwriting 
here  ('indicating),  and  that  other  was 
written  down  on  the  notes  and  the  op¬ 
tions  on  the  real  estate  by  someone  else. 

O.  Who  wrote  those  two  last  lines’ 

.A.  C.  R.  \'\'eirr.  He  was  our  agent 
or  assistant  in  the  transaction. 

Handwriting  Identified, 

Admitted  as  Evidence 

y.  Was  434.5  a  letter  written  to  yon 
dateil  February  2,  l')2*)? 

.A.  A’es.  sir. 

Q.  .Aiul  4.)-l4>  is  also  a  letter’ 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy;  I  will  reserve  the  offer 
of  these  and  have  them  identified  at  this 
time. 

Commissioner  McCulloch:  I^et  that  lie 
done. 

Commissioner  McCulloch :  Is  there  any 
other  statement  you  want  to  make? 

The  Witness :  I  think  that  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  covers  the  ground.  We  were  not 
interested,  certainly  not  then,  in  selling 
the  news  to  anyone  other  than  a  strictly 
newspaper  operator,  and  it  was  only  out 
of  a  Cfimbination  of  circumstances, 
which  looked  as  if  we  cither  should  con¬ 
solidate  or  accept  the  much  greater  price 
that  we  agreed  to  consider  it  at  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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FIRST- 

in  FOUR  MONTHS 

The  new  YORK  times  published  10,972,601  aj-ate  lines  of 
advertising  in  four  months  this  year,  an  excess  of  3,844,548 
lines  over  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

The  Times  gain  of  683,609  lines  o\er  the  corresponding  period 
of  1928  was  higher  than  that  recorded  by  any  other  newspaper. 


RFCORI)  BY  CLASSII  ICAl  lONS 


Local . 

1  lu-  X»'\v  York  Tinu-s 
Ajiatf  I-iiifs 

....  6,22.CI.^0 

r.M'i  ss  ovt  r  an>  < 
•  \»-\v  York  N’ewsii 
ARatc  I.iiu-s 

1,703,099 

National  . 

....  2,780,286 

>10,494 

Financial  . 

....  1,762,746 

803,294 

Real  Kstatc . 

....  1.086,240 

435,5.30 

Clothing . 

....  I,0s9,.s0s 

337,833 

Automobile  . 

_  60s..^94 

78,123 

Rotogravure . 

....  >44,071 

337,677 

Transportation  . 

....  .^68,86.^ 

.37,180 

Books . 

....  .FM,616 

166,439 

Tobacco . 

....  I77,.vr> 

9,292 

Newspapers  . 

....  137,121 

20,  >49 

Magazines  . 

....  110,467 

23,688 

Resorts  . 

86,127 

10,323 

Household  . 

73,849 

2,609 

Hotels  and  Restaurants . 

74,846 

40,172 

Kducational  . 

74,729 

32,671 

The  Tunes  published  1,619,907  lines  of  Department  Store  advertisinir,  leadini^  all 
AV-7C'  York  morning  newspapers  by  470,235  lines. 


(  nttsiial  cure  is  exercised  by  The  l  imes  in  the  nc(  eptnnce 
of  all  advertisintj.  Thousands  of  lines  are  declined  u  eekly. 


@l)f^  Jffxrxk 


Weekdays  Ail, Ml — Sundays  752,689 

(.W/  /'fli’d  sale  for  six  months  ended  Marih  .^1, 


EDITOR  INTERVIEWS  FUGITIVE  OFFICIAL 
WHILE  POLICE  CONDUCT  FUTILE  HUNT 


DARMSTADER  PROMOTED 

Arthur  G.  Darmstacler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Detroit  Times  to  succeed  Harold  A. 
Stretch,  who  is  IcaviiiK  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  American  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity.  Darnistader  has  been  local 
advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Times  for  a  numl)er  of  years,  coming 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  story  then  goes  on  to  say  tliat 
Secretary  of  State  Stimson  was  forced 
to  write  a  public  letter  of  apology,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  at  the  article,  and  that 
President  Hoover  “broke  all  precedent 
by  inviting  Prince  and  Princess  de  Ligne 
to  a  small,  private  dinner  at  the  White 
House”  and  thus  showed  that  the  Prince 
was  persona  grata  with  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

"W  hereas,”  says  the  McLean  suit,  ‘  the 
plaintitf  did  not  attend  a  dinner  at  the 
Pelgian  Embassy  referred  to  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  hereinafter  complained  of  and  did 
not  at  such  dinner  dine  ‘too  well'  and 
did  not  annov  any  guests  at  such  dinner 
nor  shock  sa*id  guests  and  did  not  sub¬ 
ject  the  Belgian  ambassador  to  eml>ar- 
rassment  by  reason  of  his  conduct  and 
was  not  requested  to  leave  such  dinner; 
and  whereas  the  said  Washington  Post 
»lid  not  print  any  outbursts  against 
Prince  de  Ligne  at  the  instigation  or  re- 
<)uest  of  the  plaintiff  nor  as  a  result  of 
any  alleged  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  or 
action  of  the  said  Belgian  ambassador  at 
said  alleged  dinner «  and  whereas  the 
plaintiff  was  not  ‘squelched’  by  President 
H(Miver  by  reason  of  any  misconduct  or 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
and  was  not  by  any  action  of  said  Presi¬ 
dent  llfKiver  ‘put  in  his  place'.” 

l-'urther,  the  suit  continues,  the  Record 
attempted  “to  cause  it  to  be  suspected 
;ind  believed  that  he  attentled  a  dinner  at 
the  Belgian  Embassy  in  a  disgraceful  and 
drunken  condition  aiul  that  at  such  din¬ 
ner  he  had  annoyed  and  shf)cke<l  guests 
of  the  Belgian  ambassador,” 

Wilton  I.ambert,  R.  H.  Yeatman  and 
( ieorge  B.  Fraser  are  named  in  the 
judicial  pajK-rs  as  attorneys  ftir  Mcl,ean 
in  the  case. 


Howard  Kahn  of  St.  Paul  News  Backs  Charges  of  Graft  and 
Incompetency  in  City  Government  by  Finding  Man 
Sought  in  Vain  by  Authorities 


jKirted  him,  however,  when  he  agreed  to 
turn  over  all  evidence  he  had  gathered 
and  offered  to  answer  questions  if  the 
county  attorney  was  excluded  from  the 
room.  This  offer  was  accepted  and 
Kahn  was  not  arrested.  It  was  in  order 
to  prove  his  point  that  no  real  efforts 
were  being  made  to  bring  Iwck  fugitives 
that  Kahn  started  a  personal  search  for 
the  missing  county  official. 

dramatic  phase  of  the  investigations 
occurred  May  1.1,  when  Oliver  Tong, 
secretary  of  the  city  and  county  Board 
n{  Omtrol,  indicted  as  a  result  of  the 
inquiry,  was  found  dead  in  his  garage 
with  the  d(K)rs  closed  and  the  air  filled 
with  monoxide  gas.  He  had  threatened 
suicide  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Indicted  with  McMahon  and  Tong 
was  Joseph  Sack,  wealthy  contractor, 
charged  with  bribing  Tong  for  advance 
information  on  contracts,  .\rthur  .Sharp, 
city  superintendent  of  sanitation,  is 
uiuler  sus|K-nsion,  charged  with  using 
city  e<|uipment  to  buihl  a  road  at  the 
county  farm  and  accepting  payment  for 
its  use. 

Kahn  has  lieen  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  \ews  since  192f).  He  started  his 
newspajicr  career  on  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  and  in  I'kW  went  to  St.  Paul  to 
become  a  reporter  on  the  Dispatch.  He 
held  various  strrtJt  and  desk  positions  on 
that  paper  until  1916  when  he  enlisted 
for  service  on  the  Mexican  border.  On 
receiving  his  discharge  from  the  army 
the  same  year,  he  enlisted  in  the  French 
army  and  served  three  years  overseas, 
lieing  decorated  by  both  the  French  and 
Italian  governments.  He  joined  the 
Daily  News  as  a  reporter  after  the 
Armistice  in  1918  and  was  advancetl  in 
a  few  months  to  city  editor.  He  is  4.1 
and  a  graduate  of  the  I’niversity  of  In¬ 
diana  at  Bloomington,  his  birthplace. 


hunt,  Howard 
Kahn,  editor 

Daily  Ni-ws,  put 
a  private  detec- 
I  '7*  tive  on  the  trail, 

l(K'ate<l  the  fugi- 

,Mahon,  superin- 
tendeiit  of  the 
^  county  farm,  in 

(  anada,  and,  fly- 
ing  to  Montreal, 
- — '  obtained  from 

„  „  hi  m  a  four- 

column  interview, 
implicating  eight  other  |iiiblic  officials  and 
a  promise  to  return  to  .St.  Paul  for 
trial  within  three  weeks. 

The  story  proved  to  Ik‘  not  only  a 
sensational  “sciKip”  but  was  the  ca'use 
of  a  graft  iinjuiry  which  has  resulted  in 
indictments  of  two  high  public  officials 
and  one  prominent  contractor  and  caused 
the  susjK-nsion  of  two  other  officials. 
The  story  was  the  climax  of  a  series 
of  graft  and  incomiK*tency  disclosures 
starterl  by  the  Daily  News  in  March. 

F'ollowing  Kahn's  interview  with 
McMahon,  the  grand  jury  starteil  an 
investigation  of  charges  made  by  the 
Daily  News. 

In  talking  to  Kahn  for  publication, 
McMahon  revealed  wide-spread  graft¬ 
ing  among  city  and  county  officials  and 
told  of  other  grave  derelictions  in  office 
of  certain  men,  which  information  Kahn 
did  not  print,  explaining  that  he  wanted 
to  give  the  persons  named  a  chance  to 
tell  their  side,  ending  his  story  with 
the  statement,  “They  may  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading  at  a  later  date." 

Kahn  narrated  his  finding  of  McMa¬ 
hon  in  the  lead  of  his  story  as  follows: 

“J.  E.  McMahon,  fugitive  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  county  farm,  will  sup 
render  to  St.  Paul  authorities  within 
the  next  three  weeks — possibly  sooner. 

“He  told  me  this  in  an  interview  I 
had  with  him  Monday.  I  si)ent  four 
iKiurs  with  him.  How  I  found  him  is 
a  long  story.  All  I  can  say  now  is  that 
tlw  Daily  News  employed  the  best  de¬ 
tective  it  could  find,  and  it  had  but 
little  trouble  in  locating  Mr.  McMahon. 

“In  return  for  my  promise  not  to  dis¬ 
close*  his  present  whereabouts  Mr.  Mc- 
Malion  told  me  intimate  details  of 
county  farm  deals  involving  many  per¬ 
sons.  This  promise  was  easy  to  make 
as  I  do  not  know  where  he  went  after 
leaving  me.” 

I'nrther  on  in  his  story  Kahn  wrote: 

“In  substantiation  of  his  assertion 
that  he  did  not  realize  how  badly  he 
was  wanted  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  McMahon 
pointed  out  that  he  has  never  used  an 
assumed  name  nor  altered  his  appearance 
in  any  way. 

“He  laughed  when  I  told  him  that  I 
expected  to  find  him  with  a  false  mous¬ 
tache  and  straw  whiskers. 

“  ‘I  have  carried  out  a  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  deals,’  he  said,  ‘always  signing  my 
own  name  to  contracts.  I  have  traveleii 
around  a  great  deal  and  have  never  used 
a  false  name.’  ’’ 

Charges  made  by  the  Daily  News 
during  its  crusade,  that  prosecuting 
officials  were  making  no  real  attempt  to 
capture  fugitives  or  suppress  crime  re- 
•sulted  in  Kahn  being  called  to  testify 
before  a  grand  jury.  He  was  warned 
that  he  was  in  contempt  of  court  and 
threatened  with  a  jail  sentence  when  he 
declared  he  considered  the  county  attor¬ 
ney’s  investigation  a  farce  and  that 
that  official  was  merely  trying  to  clear 
himself  rather  than  discover  the  real 
facts,  and  then  refused  to  answer  any 
more  questions. 

A  majority  of  the  grand  jury  sup- 


Edward  B.  McLean,  Washington  Post 
Publisher,  Asks  Damages  for 
Story  Which  Intimated  He 
Dined  “Too  Well” 


Edward  Beale  McLean,  juiblislier  of 
the  lYashinyton  Post.  thi>  week  filetl  suit 
in  the  Suoreine  Court  of  the  District  for 
$1,(NI(),IN)(>  damages  for  alleged  lit>el 
against  the  Philadcl/'hia  Record. 

The  liasis  of  the  suit  i*>  a  front-page 
story  published  in  the  Record  on  May 
1.1,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Prince  de  Ligne.  Belgian  .\mbassador, 
was  forced  to  request  McLean  to  leave 
the  table  during  tbe  course  of  a  recent 
dinner;  that  McLean  snbseiiueiitly  pub¬ 
lished  “outbursts  against  Prince  de 
Ligne;”  and  that  thesi-  were  the  .source 
of  emliarrassment  to  President  Hoover. 

One  of  these  '■outburst s."  according  to 
the  Record  article,  stated  that  the  Belgian 
government  “could  have  searched  the 
kingdom  without  finding  an  official  more 
unsuited  to  nerform  tlie  duties  which  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  was  expected  to  per¬ 
form.” 


How’s  business  in  Iowa? 


GUCK  SUCCEEDS  MEIGS 
IN  CHICAGO 


Latter  Resign*  a*  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  Publisher  to  Direct  Own 
Business  Interests — Former 
Transferred  from  Coast 


Merrill  C.  Meigs,  for  the  past  three 
years  publisher  of  the  Chicaqo  Herald 
and  E.raminer,  has  resigned  to  devote 
himself  to  his  many  personal  interests, 
it  was  announced  last  week  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Publishing  and  Printing  company. 
Homer  Guck.  general  manager  of  the 
.S'on  Francisco  Examiner,  has  f)een 
named  to  succeed  him.  The  change  was 
effective  May  1.1. 

Mr.  Meigs  has  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  continuously  for  tbe  last  1.1 
years,  and  also  for  a  year  in  1914.  He 
started  with  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
as  campus  correspondent  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  and  since  191.1  has 
served  successively  as  local  solicitor,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  assistant  luiblisher  of 
the  Chieaqo  Evenina  American,  and 
publisher  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 
He  has  resigne<l  in  order  to  h<*  free  to 
lof»k  after  his  investments  and  will  main¬ 
tain  tiffices  at  208  South  l.a  Salle  street. 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Meigs,  an  aviation  enthusiast  and 
a  licensed  pilot,  has  financial  interests  in 
air  transport  companies,  among  them 
the  Grev  floose  lines. 

Mr.  Guck  has  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  about  a  year  atnl  a  half. 
Before  joining  it  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Trust  Companv  of  Detroit. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  I’niversitv  of 
Chicago,  from  which  school  Mr.  Meigs 
was  also  graduated. 

The  former  publisher  of  the  Herald 
and  Examiner  plans  to  rest  and  travel. 
He  is  contemplating  a  trip  to  Euroj)e 
with  his  family  in  the  near  future. 


An  Iowa  manufacturer  who  does  a  slate-wide  busi¬ 
ness  has  just  shown  us  his  gross  sales  figures  for  the 
past  six  .vears.  This  eonrem’s  products  retail  for 
10  cents  each  or  less  and  are  widel.v  sold  in  cities, 
small  towns  and  rural  districts. 


This  manufarturer  has  an  aggressive  merchandising 
policy,  a  strong  sales  organization  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  newspaper  advertising  spare  in  the 
stale. 

Who  could  ask  for  any  heller  indicator  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  sales  on  a  popular  priced, 
meritorious  product  in  the  Iowa  market? 

Who  is  this  manufacturer  ...  you  ask? 

None  other  than  ourselves.  The  figurt-s  given  above 
represent  the  amount  of  money  which  subscribers 
have  paid  so  that  they  could  read  ’The  Des  Molnc's 
Register  and  Tribune  each  year.  They  do  not  in¬ 
clude  advertising  income. 


A  K 

I  every  — ' 
Detroit  Homes 
Taking  Any  English 
Newspaper  Get 
The  News 


NO  SUMMER  SLUMP/ 


The  circulation  manager  of  The  De¬ 
troit  News  is  wrapt  in  glee.  The 
circulation  of  The  News  both  weekdays 
and  Sundays  which  at  this  time  of  the  year 
by  all  the  laws  of  tradition  should  go  down 
is  going  up.  Yet  on  analysis  the  reason 
is  quite  apparent.  Detroit  was  never 
before  so  thoroughly  prosperous  and  so 
thoroughly  employed  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  This  condition  moreover  prom¬ 
ises  to  keep  on.  Detroit  would  therefore 
be  a  good  place  to  slay  the  summer  slump 
bogie;  particularly  when  you  can  deliver 
your  message  to  82?&  of  all  the  homes 
in  Detroit  through  one  newspaper  — 
The  News. 


The  Detroit  News 


N»w  York  O/Keot 
I.  A.  KLEIN.  50  E.  42b<1  St. 


The  HOME  newspaper 


Chicago  OtRcc: 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  No.  Michigan  At*. 


/ 


/  . 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  18,  1929 


NEW  SENATE  FARM  BILL  GIVES  AID 
TO  CORNSTALK  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Amendment  Providing  for  Loans  Up  to  $25,000,000  to  Co* 
operative  Groups  Tabled  on  Suggestion  That  Revolving 
Fund  Loans  Could  Be  Made  Under  Present  Provisions 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washincton  Correspondent,  Editor  S  Publisher 

\\'A'HiNf;T<>v,  I).  (  . — The  Senate  farm  plants  would  permit  the  farmer  to  brinR 
hill  adopted  this  week  makes  specific  pro-  his  stalks  to  the  plant  at  a  minimum  cost 
vision  for  fostering  the  infant  cornstalk  .and  facilitate  the  shipment  of  the  pulp 
pai>er  industry  by  granting  it  the  privi-  to  the  paper  mills. 


lege  of  loans  from  the  S.SOO,0()0,f)0()  re¬ 
volving  fui’.d  carried  by  the  bill. 


"As  a  measure  of  farm  relief,  the 
establishment  of  pulp  plants  using  corn- 


Senator  Daniel  Stock  of  Iowa  offered  stalks,  wheat,  oat,  and  rice  straw,  cotton 
an  amendment  shortly  before  the  bill  stalks,  and  other  such  commodities  now 
iwssed  which  would  have  added  an  entire  largely  wasted  is  almost  limitless. 


new  provision  to  section  6  of  the  bill 


Taking  cornstalks  alone,  it  is  esti- 


It  would  have  provided  for  loans  of  up  mated  that  the  Corn  Belt  prtxluces  be- 
to  $25,000,000  to  cooperative  associations  tween  100,0(K},()00  and  200,0(X).000  tons  of 
for  acquisition,  processing,  storage  and  pjrnstalks  each  year,  almost  all  of  which 


sale  of  cornstalks,  wheat,  oat,  rye  and 
other  sta'ks. 


is  now  wasted.  It  takes  about  3  tons  of 
cornstalks  to  make  1  ton  of  pajxjr,  so 


This  amendment  was  not  adopted,  at  the  estirnated  possible  production  of  paper 


the  suggestion  of  Senator  Charles  L. 
MeXary  of  Or^on,  chairman  of  the 
agriculture  committee  that  the  bill  would 


from  this  one  source  would  be  between 
35,000,(XIO  and  70,000.000  tons  per  year. 
“The  present  practice  is  for  the  mill 


cover  the  commodities  named  with  but  to  i»ay  the  farmer  from  $.1  to  $5  per  ton 


little  alteration.  This  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded.  and  a  slight  change  in  phraseology 


for  his  cornstalks,  which  are  cut  and 
baled  by  the  mill,  with  machinery  which. 


specifying  that  the  revolving  fund  loans  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  opera- 
could  be  made  for  such  purpf)ses  was  tion  and  without  cost  to  the  farmer, 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  gathers  his  corn.  The  average  yield  is 

Whether  the  bill  will  include  the  pro-  approximately  1 tons  of  stalks  per 
vision  after  it  comes  from  the  conference  acre,  nettinjr  the  farmer  from  four  and 


between  House  and  Senate  conferees  is 
not  certain.  There  is  every  probability, 
however,  that  the  provision  will  be  re- 


one-half  to  seven  and  one-half  dollars 
jK-r  acre  besides  picking  his  corn  at  a 
saving  of  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  acre  de¬ 


tained  since  there  is  no  serious  objection  ix-nding  uixm  the  yield.  This  would  al- 
in  the  House  to  extending  the  loans  to  most  pay  the  rent  of  a  tenant’s  corn 


this  industrv  ground  and  would  yield  a  new  and  sub- 

In  a  speech  in  defense  of  his  original  stantial  profit  to  the  farm  owner  who 

amendment.  Senator  Steck  pointed  out  .u  u  u 

that  many  authorities,  among  them  ^  Within  the  last  six  months  there  have 
Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  through  his  ^  a  large  number  ot  newspa|.ers  which 
newly  established  magazine.  "Public  Pr'nted  special  editions  using  corn- 

Affairs  Magazine,"  had  shown  that  the  ^Jalk  paper.  1  have  already  mentioned 
United  States  is  at  the  mercy  of  Canada  'V  allace  s  harmer,  from  which  1  read  an 


for  its  newsprint  supply. 

“.\s  we  are  rapidly  exhausting  the 


editorial.  The  Council  Bluffs  N'onpareil, 
at  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  published  such 
an  edition.  The  X'ews  Herald,  of  Spen- 


forest  products  of  the  United  States.”  he  eo'tion.  me  .News  neraio,  o.jsi^n- 
went  on.  "which  are  available  for  wood- 

pulp  prlxluction,  we  must  conjtinue  to  ^s  P«<W'shed 

When  he  concluded  Senator  Dill  was 


depend  more  and  more  upon  Canadian 
and  other  countries  for  our  supply  of 


other  home-grown  products  which  can, 
under  new  but  absolutely  proven  methods, 
manufacture  paper  products  from  corn¬ 
stalks  and  other  agricultural  commo<lities 
which  arc  now  largely  wasted." 

He  then  indicated  that  The  Oxford- 
Miami  Paper  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  "has  pro¬ 


duced  a  fine  grade  of  book  pa^r  oi  fiO  publisher  of  the  Toledo'  (la.) 


per  cent  cornstalks ;  the  Champion 
Coated  Paper  Co.,  Hamilton,  O..  the 
Hopper  Paper  Co.,  at  Taylorville,  HI., 
the  Com  Stalks  Products  Co.,  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  the  Maizewood  Corporation  at 
Dubuque,  la.,  and  perhaps  others  arc 
.successfully  making  taper  which  can 
compete  with  woodpulp  paper. 

.Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  then  ques¬ 
tioned  Senator  Steck  as  to  the  output 
of  the  mill  at  Danville,  the  only  one  con¬ 
verting  cornstalks  into  pulp.  The 
capacity  was  set  at  50  tons  daily.  Sen¬ 
ator  Walsh  then  pfiinted  out  that  the 
industry  must  be  conducted  by  small  units 


area  liecause  the  cornstalks  "will  not 
stand  the  expense  of  shipment  for  any 
considerable  distance." 

Senator  Steck  agreetl.  and  then 
Senator  Walsh  went  to  conclude  that 
establi.shment  of  new  mills  under  the 


government  loans  would  thus  not  inter-  nags.  Whenever  I  went  to  the  track 


fere  with  the  present  mill. 

Senator  Steck  said  in  part: 

"The  cost  of  building  a  cornstalk  pulp 
mill  is  about  $5.f)00  per  ton  per  capacity, 
so  a  50-ton  plant  would  cost  about  $250,- 
000.  The  situation  would  best  be  met 


I  did  was  listen  and  lose. 

"Yours, 


TRIPPE  TO  BALTIMORE 

Marshall  Trippe,  who  recently  won 


by  building  pulp  mills  of  some  3O  to  100  {lernianent  |Missession  of  the  Hearst 
tons  daily  capacity  at  variftus  points  plaque  for  a  record  in  classified  adver- 
throughout  the  territory  where  the  pro-  tising  revenue,  has  l>een  transferred  from 


diKt  to  be  processed  is  most  generally 
produced,  and  at  points  which  are  centers 
of  improved  roads  and  railway  trans- 


the  .■ilhaiiy  (N.Y.)  Times-Tnuni  to  the 
Haltimorc  (Md.)  A’ews  as  classified 
manager.  He  is  succeeded  at  .Mliany 


portation.  Such  a  distribution  of  pulp  hv  K.  Perrin  Have*. 


MUST  IMPORT  OWN  PAPER 

Newsprint  paper  must  be  imported 
into  Cuba  by  newspaper  enterprises  in 
order  to  be  accorded  duty  free  treatment 
under  the  Cuban  tariff,  according  to  a 
ruling  of  the  Cuban  Department  of 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  advised. 

LANSING  CAPITAL  NEWS 
SOLD  TO  GOODRICH 

New  Owner  Publiahe*  Dailies  at 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Wyandotte  and 
Greenville  —  New  Building 
Planned 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  Ca/’ital  A'eu's, 
afternoon  daily  established  in  1921,  has 
been  sold,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
stockholders,  to  Frederic  H.  (ioodrich, 
owner  of  small  dailies  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Wyandotte,  and  Greenville,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  officials  of  the  Capital  News 
Company  late  last  week. 

It  is  understood  that  the  deal  for  the 
paper  has  been  practically  closed  as  those 
principally  interested  in  the  enterprise 
have  given  their  informal  consent  and 
only  the  formal  ratification  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  as  a  whole  is  needed.  A  special 
meeting  is  to  be  called  at  once  to  take 
up  the  matter. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  a  .son  of  Prof.  F.  S. 
Goodrich  of  .Mhion  college  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  that  institution,  has  been  in  the 
publishing  business  for  a  comparatively 
short  time.  He  entered  the  field  shortly 
after  returning  from  serving  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  with  the  A.  E.  F.  during  the  World 
War.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  sub- 
tantial  financial  backing. 

The  newspaper’s  announcement  of  the 
sale  intimated  that  a  new  building  may 
be  erected  by  the  new  owner.  I^ase  of 
the  present  quarters  to  other  parties  was 
announced  some  time  ago  and  a  move 
from  that  location  is  imperative. 

The  present  editor  and  publisher  is 
Basil  Brewer,  while  the  company  is 
headed  by  Alton  J.  Hager  as  president. 


J.  K.  GR(X)M  CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN  WEDDING 

Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News  Executive 

and  Wife  Given  Banquet  by 
Friends  —  Hundreds  Send 
Congratulations 

Newsjiajier  and  advertising  men  gath¬ 
ered  from  far  and  near  last  week  to 
help  John  Kyser  Groom,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Aurora  (111.) 
Bcacon-Xcu's,  and  Mrs.  Groom  observe 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  telegrams  and  congratulatory 
letters  from  those  unable  to  be  present 
were  received.  An  informal  reception 
was  held  at  their  home  and  the  guests 
were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ghkuii. 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Teichmaii,  and  their  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Maj.  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Groom.  The  house  was  a  mass  of  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  sent  by  friends. 

A.  M.  Snook,  president  of  the  .\urora 
Beacon  Publishing  company,  acted  as 
toastmaster  at  the  anniversary  dinner  in 
the  evening.  William  Donahue,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  among  the  speakers. 

Among  those  at  the  dinner  were  Charles 
H.  Porter,  president  of  Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne ;  R.  Heath  Davis,  of  f.  P.  Kinney, 
newspaper  representatives :  George  .Vn- 
der.son.  Chicago  representative  of  Hearst 
publications ;  Joseph  Brown,  space  buyer 
for  the  Reincke-Ellis  advertising  agency, 
Chicago;  Edwin  F.  Fitch,  of  H.  \V. 
Kastor  &  Sons  advertising  agency,  Chi¬ 
cago:  Frank  Avery  of  Elmhurst,  Ill., 
space  buyer  for  the  Mejunkin  company: 
FMward  Massey,  space  buyer  for  Burnet 
Kuhn  agency,  Chicago;  Mason  Warner, 
head  of  the  Mason  Warner  advertising 
agency;  C.  V.  Hart.  La  Grange,  Ill., 
contact  executive  of  the  J.  \Valter 
Thompson  .Advertising  agency,  and  C.  J. 
.Anderson,  Chicago  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive. 

Preceding  the  dinner,  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  of  fifty  years  ago  was  repeated. 


^wsprint  and  ;;>;3  p;^  to  remark,  in  regard  to  letters 

facture  of  the  newsprint  and  other  paper  read  from  newspaper  puhli^ers 

products  unless  we  take  advantage  of  ‘•ndorsing  the  proposal.  As  I  listened  to 
u - -  ^hirh  run  the  letters  written  by  newspaper  editors 


I  did  not  suspect  that  any  of  them  had 
any  slush- fund  influence  back  of  them 
from  the  pulp  manufacturers,  such  as  we 
have  lieen  hearing  alviut  in  connection 
with  Power  Trust  newspapers.”  To 
which  Senator  Steck  agreed. 

The  letters  were  from  Paul  S.  Rich- 


A  Real  Proving 
Ground 

for  Your  Advertising 


Chronicle:  Paul  S.  Junkins,  publisher  of 
daily  papers  at  Madison.  Fairfield. 
Chariton.  .Alhia  and  .Shenandoah,  all  in 
Iowa;  and  Myer  Bros.,  publishers  of  the 
Aflon  (la.)  Slar-Jinlerf>rise. 

HAS  TAD’S  LAST  LETTER 

Cartoeniat  Talked  of  Racing  in  Note 
to  Bridgeport  Sport  Editor 

The  last  letter  written  by  "Tad.”  T.  A. 
Dorgan,  famous  cartoonist  of  the  .Veto 
Tork  Journal  and  the  Hearst  new.spapers. 
who  died  May  2,  was  received  by  Myron 


the  center  of  the  prf^ucing  Townsend,  sports  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 


port  (Conn.)  Herald.  It  was  written  on 
.April  26  and  was  reproduced  in  the 
Herald,  May  5,  by  Mr.  Townsend. 

The  letter  read: 

“Dear  Myron  T. : 

"Sorrv.  but  I  know  nothing  about  the 


Many  national  advertis- 
ert  are  finding  that  the 
Lee  Syndicate  News¬ 
papers  afford  them  a  real  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  testing  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns. 

'These  newspapers  serve  eight 
rich,  industrial  cities  doing  a 
big  commercial  business  and 
dominating  prosperous  agricul¬ 
tural  areas.  In  seven  of  these 
cities,  Lee  Newspapers  are  the 
only  dailies  published  and  the 
total  circulation  of  this  chain  of 
newspapers  is  132,126.  The 
city  circulation  is  63,556  in 
eight  cities  whose  total  number 
of  families  approximates  62,000. 
Thus,  when  you  use  the  Lee 
Syndicate  you  are  getting  real 
coverage. 


Furthermore,  every  city  served 
by  Lee  Newspapers  has  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  retail  outlets. 
You  will  find  it  eas^  to  handle 
test  campaigns  in  these  cities 
and  results  can  be  checked 
accurately. 

But  above  all,  Lee  readers  are 
responsive  readers.  More  than 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  Lee  Newspapers  goes 
into  homes.  Every  Lee  news¬ 
paper  is  unquestionably  a 
“home”  newspa^r,  whose  read¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  both  its 
news  and  advertising  columns. 

And,  for  the  low  rate  of  52 
cents  a  line,  you  can  use  the 
entire  list  of  nine  newspapers. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage — Plus  Responsiveness 

CONE,  ROTHENBURG  A  NOEE,  Inc. 

10  East  40tli  Street,  New  York 

FerWgn  AJvmrtiMing  Rmpr*a«ntaU»** 

New  York  Chicage  Detroit  Atlanta  Kansas  CItjr  St.  Louis 
Davenport,  Iowa,  La  Crosse,  Wis-  Muscatine,  Iowa, 

rimes  conatn,  Trihmtt  J»urnml 

Ott—wa,  Iowa,  Hannibal,  Mis- 

ummoermt  souri,  C«ttH«r* 

Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin,  Stefa  Jmtr- 


Ottumwa. 

Cturiar 


Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Glebe-Gesefte 


Kewaneo,  Illinois, 
Ster-ConWer 


how  about 


By  what  tests  can  you  determine 
whether  a  newspaper  that 
claims  home  appeal  really  gets  home? 
How  avoid  an  excess  of  circulation 
among  casual  readers,  in  advertising 
products  which  sell  mainly  around 
the  family  conference  table? 

Test  No.  1  would  be  a  house-to- 
house  investigation.  Hardly  prac¬ 
tical,  where  circulation  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands! 

Test  No.  2— a  careful  examination 
of  the  newspaper  itself.  Surprising 
how  few  space-buyers  give  this  test 
the  importance  it  deserves. 

Test  No.  3 — the  actual  experience 
of  advertisers,  over  a  period  of  years. 

Test  No.  4— the  seven -day  loy¬ 
alty  of  readers. 


of  its  week-day  readers  on  Sunday. 
Another  loses  nearly  two-thirds.  The 
Globe  holds  its  week-day  audience  in 
MetropKjlitan  Boston  practically  intact 
on  Sunday.  The  seventh  day  proves 
the  home  appeal  claims  of  the  other 
six  days! 


Facts  about  Boston 
and  the  Globe 


Boston’s  shopping  area  ranks 
fourth  in  population,  third  in 
.per  capita  income  tax  returns, 
of  the  major  American  mar¬ 
kets.  Average  family  wealth 
is  $9000.  Savings  deposits 
average  $2000  per  family. 

Within  12  miles  of  Boston’s 
City  Hall  is  the  territory  called 
Metropolitan  Boston,  defined 
by  the  A.  B.  C.  as  the  “City” 
district.  It  is  composed  of 
Corporate  Boston  and  39  bor¬ 
dering  and  nearby  suburbs. 

Here  in  Metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton  the  Globe  is  definitely  the 
home  newspaper,  for  it  is  the 
only  Boston  newspaper  which 
holds  all  of  its  readers  in  this 
rich  district  seven  days  a 

Boston’s  great  department 
stores  do  46%  of  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Boston  newspa¬ 
pers.  With  seven  dailies  and 
four  Sunday  papers  to  choose 
from,  they  spend  37%  of  their 
entire  Boston  newspaper  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Globe  alone. 


The  globe  specializes  in  local  news 
and  home  features.  It  has  a  larger 
staff  and  prints  more  local  and  suburban 
news  than  any  other  Boston  paper.  Its 
Household  Department,  established  35 
years  ago  as  the  first  “woman’s  page”  in 
America,  has  become  a  recognized  insti¬ 
tution  in  Boston  homes.  School  news  is 
complete.  The  sport  pages  are  read 
throughout  New  England  and  widely 
quoted.  Business  news  is  edited  for  sub¬ 
stantial  business  men.  Religious  news 
covers  all  denominations.  And  there  is 
complete  freedom  from  bias  in  jxjlitics. 


Assuming  that  you  can  not  personally  ask 
thousands  of  Boston  home  owners  which 
newspaper  they  favor — Assuming  also 
that  you  have  analyzed  the  features  of 
Boston’s  several  papers — What  about  the 
experience  of  advertisers? 

Boston  merchants,  whose  business 
stands  or  falls  on  their  success  in  reaching 
the  home,  use  more  space  in  the  Globe, 
seven  days  a  week,  than  in  any  other  paper. 
The  department  stores  place  48%  more 
advertising  in  the  Globe,  for  the  week  as 
a  whole,  than  in  the  second  paper.  Such 
patronage  is  not  won  by  claims  alone! 

Then,  seven-day  reader  loyalty  ...  Of 
the  three  Boston  newspapers  that  carry 
most  of  the  advertising,  one  loses  a  third 


You  can  reach  a  proportion  of  Boston 
homes  without  the  Globe,  of  course.  But 
with  the  Globe  you  can  reach  more  of 
the  worth-while  homes,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  do  a  more  profitable  selling  job, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  advertising  exp>enditure. 

All  the  facts  are  contained  in  our 
booklet,  “Boston — 4th  Market.”  Write 
for  a  free  co^»y. 


BOSTON  GLOBE,  Department 
P.  O.  Box  189,  Boeton,  Mat*. 

Pleaae  asnd  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet 
"Boston — 4th  Market." 


Boston  Globe 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


PROFESSIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  JOURNALISM 
HIGHLY  DEVELOPED  IN  AUSTRIA 


thrown  out  of  work  are  usually  sure  of 
their  daily  bread  for  a  period  of  two 
years  at  least  (if  they  have  been  engaged 
for  eight  years)  and  loans  from  the 
Viennese  Press  and  “pensions”  practically 
eliminate  the  obit:  “Died  in  poverty.” 


SAILS  TO  COAST  CONVENTION 


Writers  Guaranteed  Many  Benefits  Including  Month’s 
Vacation,  Rent  Allowances  and  Two  Years’  Pay  Upon 
Resigning  “For  Reasons  of  Conscience” 


Died  in  poverty. 


BRYAN  SUES  FOR  $500,000 


Richmond  Newa>L«nd«r  Publisher 
Starts  Action  Against  Timos-Dispatch 


John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
on  May  15  entered  a  suit  in  Richmond 
against  S.  L.  Slover,  C.  P.  Hasbrook,  and 
the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  and  Basil  Manly  for 
$500,000  libel.  While  no  declaration  has 
yet  been  filed  the  suit  grows  out  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Saturday  May  11,  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
Manly  setting  forth  the  alleged  connec¬ 
tion  of  John  Stewart  Bryan  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  southern  newspapers  with  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  and  Power  Company 
assistance. 

Bryan  was  at  sea  returning  from 
Europe  when  the  article  was  printed.  He 
landed  in  New  York  Monday  learned  of 
publication  and  immediately  following  his 
return  to  Richmond  directed  his  counsel 
to  institute  actipn.  Mr.  Hasbrook  who 
resides  in  Richmond  and  Mr.  Stover  who 
has  his  home  in  Norfolk  are  two  of  the 
principal  owners  of  the  Times-Dispatch 
of  which  Hasbrook  is  publisher. 

Manly  whose  name  was  signed  to  the 
article  is  a  writer  of  special  articles. 


William  F.  Hofmann,  publisher  of 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  photo¬ 
graphed  as  he  sailed  recently  on  the 
S.S.  California  to  attend  the  Shriners’ 
convention  on  the  west  coast. 


MATTOON  EDITOR  ATTACKED 

H.  S.  Kendall,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mattoon  (III.)  Joumal-Gacette,  was 
beaten  in  his  offices  Tuesday,  May  7,  by 
a  former  Mattoon  motorcycle  policeman 
who  was  angered  by  an  editorial  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Journal -Gazette. 
Hugh  Thompson,  a  reporter  who  went  to 
Mr.  Kendall's  assistance,  was  also  beaten 
by  the  discharged  policeman.  Frank  Cal¬ 
houn.  Calhoun  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  assault  and  battery.  _ 


equal  privileges  under  the  Austrian  laws. 

The  most  creditable  feature  of  the  col¬ 
lective  agreement  in  Austrian  journalism 
is  the  fact  that  dismissals  are  practically 
unknown.  The  high  degree  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  re>iilting  proves  advantageous  to 
publisher  and  journalist  alike  and  the 
exiHtnses  involved  in  unfair  dismissals 
m^es  it  undesirable  to  resort  to  them 
except  for  weighty  reasons.  Journalists 


A  Certified 
Reason 


There  are  a  number  of  important  reasons 
why  the  pubiishers  and  stereotypers  of  over 
400  newspaper  plants  throughout  the  Country 
prefer  Certified  Dry  Mats. 

All  of  these  reasons,  however,  may  be  sum- 
med  up  in  one  fact  —  Certifieds  enable  stereo¬ 
typers  to  produce  better  printing  plates,  and 
they  do  their  full  share  to  help  publishers  pro¬ 
duce  attractive  and  readable  papers  dayjn 
and  day  out. 

In  the  last  analysis  every  dry  mat  must  be 
Judged  by  its][printed  page;  and  Certifieds 
always  welcome  such  comparisons. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


Beyond  local  and 
wire  news,  you  need 
only  NEA.‘ 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rfl  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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I"  90%  of 

SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 
CIRCULATION  is 
concentrated  within 
the  MARKET  AREAS 

4  4  4 

If  it  be  true  that  1.5%  of  all  retailers  do  59%  of  all  business, 
as  figures  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
in  its  Census  of  Retail  Distribution  seem  to  indicate . 

If  it  be  true  that  3.6%  of  the  total  number  of  all  business 
in  America  do  86%  of  the  volume,  as  figures  prepared  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Starch  of  Harvard  seem  to  show . 

Then  the  importance  of  confining  your  selling  where  a 
profit  can  be  made  from  the  sales  becomes  of  paramount 
importance. 

90%  of  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  circulation  is  concen¬ 
trated  within  the  A.B.C.  trading  territories  of  Scripps- 

Howard  cities . where  important  retailers  are  established 

. where  consumer  buying  is  heavy. 

Develop  volume-sales  at  a  profit  by  concentrating  in  busy 
metropolitan  centers  where  sales  costs  are  low. 

4 


NEW  YORK  ItUgrttm 
CLEVELAND  .  .  Pr,ti 
BALTIMORE  .  .  Put 
PITTSBURGH  .  Prttt 


SAN  FRANCISCO  .  A#ui 
WASHINGTON  .  .  tiewt 
CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Put 
COVINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS  .  .  Ttmtt 
DENVER  .  Mt.  Ntwt 

TOLEDO  .  .  ,  Sewt-Bu 
COLUMBUS  .  .  .  Cttic^tn 


AKRON  .  .  Timtt  Prtit 
BIRMINGHAM  .  .  Put 

MEMPHISPr^M-Sfi^ff^r 

HOUSTON  .  .  .  Prett 


YOUNGSTOWN  leligr0m 
FORT  WORTH  .  .  Prett 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  Snut 
ALBU<^UFRQUE  •  .  .  , 
N*w  Aiextf  Stmtf  Trttum 


K  NOXV  ILLEN#wi.t««rftiW 

EL  PASO . P»it 

SAN  DIEGO  .  .  .  .  Xmw 
EVANSVILLE  .  .  .  Press 


KtntytS^  Editi0m  tf  Cintimn^ti  Pfit 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS  OE  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCUI.ATIONS 
AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


Natioiiai.  ABVBmTttiiia  DBrAamEiiT,  Stuari  S.  SchuyUr,  dimcto*.  230  Pa*k  Ats.,  Niw  Yoik  ■  Ckicaoo  ■  Sah  Fkancisco  •  OriMMT  •  Lo«  Amosu*  •  Atlanta  •  PaiLAMLraiA  •  Daua* 
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DEFENDS  ADVERTISING 
BY  MEDICAL  CLINICS 

Phy»ic.i«B  Expelled  by  Chicafo  Society 

for  Using  Newspaper  Space 
Says  Old  Codes  Must 

Pass 

AdvcrtibinR  by  public  institutions  of¬ 
fering  medical  service  was  defended  by 
Dr.  Louis  E.  Schmidt,  recently  dropped 
from  membership  in  the  Chicago  Med¬ 
ical  Society,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  com¬ 
mittees  representing  the  medical  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 

'■'Ihe  physician  of  the  future  must 
reckon  with  public  opinion,”  Dr.  Schmidt 
said.  ‘‘The  old  code  of  ethics  which 
st'Kid  against  all  forms  of  publicity  can 
no  longer  stand  against  the  demands  of 
preventive  medicine  and  public  health. 
It  is  my  candid  belief  that  we  are  at 
the  brink  of  the  parting  of  the  ways 
lictween  the  private  practice  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  physician  and  the  organized  prac¬ 
tice  as  it  is  advocated  today.  The  un¬ 
biased  physician  is  bound  to  admit  that 
organized  medical  institutions  arc  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Dr.  Schmidt  pointed  out  that  many 
kinds  of  indirect  advertising  are  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  medical  society,  citing 
the  promulgation  of  speeches  and  inter¬ 
views  of  prominent  meml^ers  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  one  form  of  this  publicity. 
He  also  asserted  that  the  medical  society 
had  in  its  employ  a  publicity  agent. 

"We  all  agree  that  publicity  or  adver¬ 
tising,  whether  paid  or  free,  is  irn'iroper 
when  undertaken  by  individual  doctors 
or  by  medical  organizations  for  private 
'  profits,”  he  said.  “On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  also  maintain  that  publicity  or 
advertising  is  proper  and  desirable  when 
it  is  designed  for  public  service,  not  for 
profit,  wh‘*n  the  aim  is  to  inform  people 
why  good  medical  care  is  necessary  for 
certain  diseases  and  where  and  how  it 
may  be  obtained.” 

It  was  Dr.  Schmidt’s  connection  with 
the  Public  Health  Institute,  which  ad¬ 
vertises,  that  resulted  in  his  expulsion 
from  the  Chicago  Medical  Society. 


MINNESOTA  AWARDS  MADE 

Dawson  5tentinel  and  Minnesota  Mascot 
Prize  Winners  at  Short  Course 

Minnesota  country  newspaper  editors 
on  May  11  concluded  a  three-day  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mutual  problems  at  their  13th 
annual  editor’s  short  course  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  One  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  features  of  the  course  was  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  front  page  makeup  of  70  news- 
paners  classified  as  six-column  and  seven- 
column  papers. 

In  the  six  column  classification. 
Governor  Theodore  Christianson’s  news¬ 
paper,  the  Daufson  Sentinel,  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Burg  ..s  as  editor,  was  awarded  first 
honors.  The  Heron  Lake  Keu’S,  V.  E. 
Joslin.  etlitor,  and  the  lyaseca  Herald. 
J.  P.  Coughlin,  editor,  tied  for  second 
place:  the  Granite  Falls  Tribune,  J.  L. 
Putman,  editor,  won  third  place ;  the 
Hoffman  Trilmne,  E.  W.  Carlson,  editor, 
am!  the  Park  Rapids  F.nterprise,  Keith 
Rogers,  editor,  tied  for  fourth  place,  and 
the  Alexandria  Citisen  Nnvs,  J.  P.  Kin¬ 
ney,  editor,  and  the  IVaseea  Journal, 
Donald  C.  Brown,  editor,  tied  for  fifth. 

For  seven  and  eight-column  makeup, 
the  .\finneota  Mascot,  with  E.  Hjalmar 
Bjornson.  editor  was  awarded  first  place; 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald-Tribune,  L.  A. 
Rossmon,  editor,  second;  Marshal  Hews- 
Messenfler,  \V.  C.  Peterson,  editor,  third; 
Appleton  Press,  M.  J.  McGowan,  editor, 
fourth;  and  the  IFatonway  County  Plain 
Dealer,  St.  James,  J.  Harold  Curtis,  edi¬ 
tor,  fifth. 

N.  Y.  PAPER  INCORPORATES 

The  Jjsncaster  (N.Y.)  Enterprise- 
Times.  heretofore  operated  as  a  partner¬ 
ship,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $ti0.000.  John  Soemann,  who 
has  been  publisher  for  the  past  20 
years,  becomes  president  of  the  new 
company.  R.  E.  Dykstra  and  Philip  J. 
Frank  continue  as  editor  and  business 
manager  respectively. 


STAFF  CHANGES  IN  ORIENT 

Keen  With  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  in 
Shanghai — Succeeded  by  McKelway 

\  ictor  Keen,  Tokio  representative  of  the 
Chicaijo  Tribune  and  manager  of  motor 
advertising  for  the  Japan  Advertiser,  has 
In-come  Shanghai  representative  of  the 
A’cte  Fork  Herald  Tribune,  succeeding 
Thomas  Millard,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Representation  of  the  Chicago 
’I  ribune  in  Japan  has  been  taken  over 
by  St.  Oair  ^fcKclway,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
IForld  and  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  Mr. 
McKelway  will  also  be  manager  of  motor 
advertising  for  the  Japan  Advertiser. 

Paul  J.  Morgan,  business  manager  of 
the  japan  .Advertiser,  has  become  Tokio 
corresiHimlent  of  the  New  York  HeraM 
Tribune. 

.Mr.  Keen  has  Ix-en  connected  with  the 
Jai>an  .Advertiser  since  l‘)23  having  been 
in  charge  of  the  Kobe  office. 

CARRYING  MID-WEEK  COMICS 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  State-Journal  on 
May  )<  startifl  publication  of  a  Mid-week 
\\'e<lnes<lay  Issue,  carrying  two  colored 
comic  jiages.  On  May  7  the  State- lour- 
nal  carried  a  full  page  on  the  Trade 
(  ominission  disclosures  of  International 
Papi-r  ami  Power  Company’s  investments 
in  new-pajK-rs. 


PRESS  SERVICES  USING 
NEW  STOCK  PRINTERS 

I.  N.  S.  and  United  Operating  Gummed 
Tape  Machines  to  Cut  SO  Per 
Cent  Off  Sending  Time  on 
Stock  List* 

International  News  Service  is  now 
sending  New  York  and  Chicago  stcxrk 
and  bond  tables  by  the  tape  printer  sys¬ 
tem,  formerly  used  only  for  general 
news.  United  Press  is  operating  the 
system  lictween  Manhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  this  week  preparatory  to  installing 
it  on  financial  circuits  May  20. 

Officials  of  I.N.S.  declare  that  final 
quotations  are  cleared  within  15  minutes 
after  they  are  available.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  installeff  the  machines  on  a  circuit 
extending  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  March 
and  they  have  been  operating  since 
then  very  successfully,  according  to 
Frank  Mason,  general  manager.  The 
principal  cities  receiving  the  new  service 
arc  Washington.  New  A'ork,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Los 
.Angeles. 

The  sending  ojK-ration  is  by  keyboard 
and  perforated  tape  as  in  the  page  print¬ 
ers,  but  at  the  receiving  end  the  figures 
are  printitl  on  gummed  tape,  which  is 


pasted  on  a  prepared  form  and  the 
entire  layout  is  sent  directly  to  tht 
linotype  machines.  It  is  claimed  tha; 
this  system  increases  the  speed  of 
handling  stock  tables  by  50  per  cent. 
Officials  of  Internatiomil  News  Servxt 
say  that  final  quotations  are  cleared 
within  15  minutes  after  they  are  avail- 
able. 

United  Press  will  send  complete  New 
York  and  Chicago  stock  tables  over  its 
circuits  twice  a  elay — at  noon  and  the 
close  of  the  market.  Bond  and  curb 
tables  will  be  carried  in  the  morning, 
at  noon  and  at  the  close.  The  system 
has  been  in  ojieration  by  United  between 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  as  a  tryout  , 
this  week.  | 

Associated  Press  has  been  operating 
the  tape  printers  on  several  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  circuits  for  the  past  few  months. 
The  service  will  soon  be  extended  to  all  | 
circuits,  according  to  W.  J.  McCam- 1 
bridge,  traffic  manager. 

TO  MAKE  WORLD  TOUR 

Floyd  E.  Williamson,  who  has  ^en  in 
charge  of  work  in  connectifin  with  the 
Htarst  Newspapers’  flag  contest  since 
last  fall,  is  bsHiked  for  a  trip  around  tht 
world  this  summer  as  manager  of  the 
party  of  flag  champions  and  their  escorts, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  E.  M. 
Carney,  general  supervisor  of  promotion 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers. 


MOST  OTHER  MARKETS./^ 


— The  Indianapolis  Radius  can  be 
SOLD  thoroughly  and  economically 
with  one  newspaper, . .  and  one  only! 


i  HE  BIG,  dominant,  concentrated  circulation 
. of  “Indiana’ff  Greatest  Newspaper”  does  the 
trick.  Read  daily,  by  over  136,000  representative 
families  . . .  including  86  out  of  every  100  j  Marion 
County  ^Indianapolis)  families  . . .  The  News  exerts  a 
tremendous  influence  over  the  entire  Indianapolis 
Radius. 

For  one  low  cost,  Indianapolis  is  practically  saturated 
and  the  surrounding  70*mile  area  is  covered  in  a 
thorough  and  powerful  manner.  Here,  only  one  news¬ 
paper  is  necessary. 

The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  .  Does  the  Job! 


iNMAMAPOiis  News 

htdianapoHs  Radinm 

DtriT'K^r;  m  a.  _  .  rv . 


DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 


New  York: 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  St. 


Chicago : 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lakr  Michigan  Bldg. 


Q)4n 

2,500,000  people^^^live  in  an 
area  325  miles  long  by 

200  miles  wide — when  in 
.<i4^>*»allthat  area.4i^^^there'snocity.«^^^ 
as  large  as  175,000 — it’s  plain  that 

.«4^^their  trade^«4^^must  he  divid-^^^^ix^ 
ed  among  a  group  markets* 

That’s  the  situation  in  Iowa* 

Iowa  is  a  group  of  twenty-seven 

independent  markets,  each 

served  by  its  own  market-center. 

And  effective  advertising  in  -<4^^ 
Iowa  naturally  includes  the 

use  of  the  daily  newspapers  that 

serve  each  of  these  market- 
centers.’^f^t** 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Amm  . Triban,  Coanril  Blnffa.  .Nonparril  Fort  MarUaon. .  .Domorrat  Oolwrin  . Rrriatrr 

Boon,  . . N,wa-R,pnbliran  Croiton.  ,N,wa-A<iTc^iior  Iowa  Cltr..PrMa  Cititm  Oakalooaa  .  Hrrald 

Rorlinston  . (iatHt,  Darrnport  Krahok  . Gat,  City  Ottumwa  . Coartar 

Rorlinaton  . . .  .Hawk-Ejr,  Damorrat  A  Loader  Marahalltown  Perry  . rhief 

Cmlar  Rapid,  Davenport  . Time*  Timeo-Repobliran  Siou*  City . Journal 

GaaMto  A  Republican  Dubuqa,  ,  .Tele«raph-H,r>  Maoon  City .  Globa-Gautt,  Siou*  City . Tribune 

CMitwrill,  aid  and  Timm-Journal  Mnsratin,  Wa*hinctan  . Journal 

lowetian  A  Citiien  Fort  Dod#,  Journal  A  Ncwa-Trlbnne  Waterloo  Eeenint  Courier 

Clinton  . Herald  Mraaencer  A  Chronicle  Newton  . New*  Waterloo . Tribune 
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News  of  The  Automa 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  sari 

April  8th,  and  its  second  on  April  23rd.  Six  difs 
plate  Machines. 

The  Detroit  News  has  ordered  4  Automalc 

The  New  York  Times  has  increased  the  m 
4  to  6. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  ordered  6  k 

Other  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Caiac 
Machine  are:  The  Baltimore  Sun,  77ie|y 
News,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ‘.  h 
The  Toronto  Telegram,  The  Boston  Poi^ 

t 

Fifty-eight  machines  have  been  purchased  b; 

The  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine,  occupying  n 
doubles  the  latter’s  production.  It  not  only  makb 
stronger,  and  of  higher  printing  quality.  No  ne^s 
good  as  those  produced  by  this  new  machine.  Hr 


Wood  Newspaper  Mac 


501  Fifth  Avenuej^ 
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lIic  Autoplate  Machine 

<arted  its  first  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine  on 
d(^8  later  it  ordered  1 0  additional  Automatic  Auto- 


lalc  Autoplate  Machines. 

:  lumber  of  its  Automatic  Autoplate  Machines  from 

6  Automatic  Autoplate  Machines. 

aiada  which  have  adopted  the  Automatic  Autoplate 

2  ffew  York  Sun,  The  New  York  Daily 
,  he  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Toronto  Star, 
Wt,  and  The  St  Louis  Star. 

b  these  newspapers. 

ng  no  more  space  than  a  Junior  Autoplate  Machine, 
akts  plates  more  swiftly,  but  plates  that  are  lighter, 
leyspaper  printing  plates  ever  made  have  been  as 
li  makes  4  such  plates  a  minute. 

l^HiNERY  Corporation 

lueiNew  York  City 
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MUSSELMAN  IS  NAMED 
A.  B.  P.  PRESIDENT 


^  Head  of  Chilton  Ciaa*  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  Honored  at  Pennsyirania 
ConTention — Plan  Confer¬ 
ence*  With  Agencies 


C.  A.  Musselman,  president  of  the 
Chilton  Class  Journal  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Business 
Papers  at  its 
Fifth  Spring 
Elxecutive  Con- 
'  f  e  r  e  n  c  e  held 
^  May  14-16  at  the 
Buck  wood  Inn 

^  Shawnee  -  on  - 
Delaware.  Sev- 
enty-two  mem- 
bers  representing 
^  106  publications 
attended.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  mutual 
'  opportunities  for 
service  to  adver¬ 
tisers  by  agen- 
^  cies  and  business  paper  publishers  Col. 
:  Willard  Chevalier,  McGraw  Hill  Puh- 
V  lishing  Company,  chairman  of  the  agency 
■  relations  committee,  proposed  a  series  of 
:  conferences  between  advertising  agency 
r;  executives  and  business  paper  repre.senta- 
r  tives.  These  are  to  be  devoted  to  case 
studies  proposed  either  by  the  agencies 
or  the  business  paper  publishers. 

Paul  I.  Aldrich  of  the  Sational  Pro- 
•  visioner,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee  reported  19  new  mem- 
•  bers  elected  during  the  year  bringing  the 
j|  total  to  139,  the  largest  in  history. 

!?  The  report  of  the  trade  association  re- 
I  lations  committee  was  presented  by  E.  J. 
!  Mehren  and  that  of  the  publicity  com- 
:  mittee  by  E.  H.  Ahrens. 

Group  publishing  was  discussed  on  the 
i  evening  of  the  first  day  by  A.  C.  Pear¬ 
son,  chairman,  United  Business  Publish- 
4  ers,  Inc.,  as  a  group  publisher  and  by 
Warren  C.  Platt,  publisher.  National 
|-  Petroleum  News,  as  an  individual  pub- 
I .  Usher.  This  was  followed  by  a  general 
!  discussion  of  A.B.P.  policies  and  opiior- 
I  tunities. 

PANHANDLE  PRESS  ELECTS 


Homer  Steea  New  President  of  Texe* 
Publishers’  Association 

Homer  Steen,  editor,  Floydada  (Tex.) 
Hesperian,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Panhandle  Press  Association,  succeeding 
H.  Deskins  Wells  of  Wellington.  Olin 
E.  Hinkle,  Pampa,  where  the  annual 
\  meeting  was  held  last  week,  was  elected 
vice-president;  Lyman  Robbins,  Mem¬ 
phis,  secret^;  T.  A.  Landers  and  Fred 
'  StoiV.  Childress,  directors.  Memphis 
was  chosen  for  the  next  sessimi. 

A  plea  for  “nx>re  idealism  in  our 
i  country  press”  was  voiced  by  Prof. 

.  John  H.  Casey,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
i  Good  government  and  community  morals 
sometimes  are  more  important  even  to 
the  newspaper  than  immediate  financial 
'  gain,  said  Prof.  Casey. 

J.  Lindsey  Nunn,  Amarillo,  was  toast- 
'  master  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Nunn- 
,  Warren  group  of  papers. 


OHIO  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Assertion  is 
•pon.soring  a  get-together  meeting  of  the 
newspaper  men  of  the  Northwestern  dis- 
trict  of  the  state  to  be  held  at  the  Wel- 
'  lington  Hotel,  Naooleon,  May  31.  The 
,  three  Napoleon  editors:  Nap  Belknap 
of  the  Sentinel,  L.  L.  Orwig  of  the  North- 
L  west  News.^  and  O.  K.  Evers  of  the 
II  Democrat  will  act  as  hosts. 


-  EXECUTIVES  APPOINTED 

I  Robert  M.  Yelvington  has  been  named 
!!.  news  editor  of  the  Alexandria  (Ind.) 
j’  D^y  Times-Tribune,  it  was  annotmeed 
j_]  this  week  by  DeLoss  Arnold,  publisher, 
j  Mr.  Arnold  also  announced  the  appoint- 
I  ment  of  Ivan  G.  Arnold  as  national  ad- 
I  ■  vertising  manager.  The  Times-Tribune 
r  recently  installed  a  new  linotype. 

I' 

1 
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TO  HOLD  SPORTS  DINNER 

The  forth  annual  Sports  Dinner  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Graphic  will  be 
held.  May  21,  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker,  who  attended  last  year 
will  again  be  present.  An  array  of 
Broadway  stars  will  provide  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  a  large  number  of  sport 
stars  will  attend.  Ed  Sullivan,  sports 
editor  of  the  Graphic,  has  charge  of  the 
dinner,  and  Walter  Winchell,  the  Graph¬ 
ic’s  Broadway  columnist,  is  arranging 
the  entertainment. 


JAKE  FALSTAFF  RESIGNS 


Akron  Beacon-Journal  Columnist  Will 
Work  on  Novel 

One  of  the  country’s  best  known  small 
town  columnists,  Jake  Falstaff,  in  private 
life,  Herman  Fetzer,  resign^  May  1, 
from  the  Aknm 
(O.)  Beacon- 
Journal  after  12 
years  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Spending  h  i  s 
time  on  his  fath¬ 
er’s  farm  near 
Akron,  Fetzer 
says  he  has  no 
definite  plans  for 
the  future  beyond 
working  on  an¬ 
other  book.  His 
first  two  liooks. 

"The  Book  of 
Rabelais”  and 
"Reini  Kugel”  are  now  on  the  stands. 

Fetzer  was  bom  near  Akmn  in  189*> 
and  after  graduating  from  high  school 
became  correspondent  in  Barlierton  and 
Cuyahoga  Falls  for  the  Akron  Times. 
He  managed  the  Clez’eland  Plain  Dealer 
bureau,  acted  as  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Akron  Times  where  he  in¬ 
augurated  the  column  known  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  Akronites  as  “Pippins  and 
Cheese.”  On  March,  1926,  when  the 
consolidation  of  newspapers  in  Akron 
was  effected  he  joined  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Other  staff  changes  on  the  Beacon- 
Journal  include  the  appointment  of  Lisle 
Croy,  assistant  telegraph  editor,  as  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  a  new  post.  The  addition  of 
Karl  Broadley  as  police  reporter,  and 
promotion  of  Jack  Burgess  to  assistant 
telegraph  editor. 


TO  OPEN  WIRES  EARLIER 


Six  Weeks*  Trial  of  New  Plan  Voted 
by  Indiana  A.  P.  Members 

The  value  of  newspapers  as  an 
adjunct  to  state  government  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Governor  Harry  G.  Leslie  in 
an  address  to  about  .SO  newspaper  men 
attending  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Associated  Press  at  the 
Qaypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Monday. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  decision  was  reached  after 
lengthy  debate  to  open  the  day  and  night 
wires  of  the  A.P.  a  half-hour  earlier. 
Thus  permitting  member  papers  to  go 
to  press  earlier.  The  plan  was  sponsored 
by  representatives  of  newspapers  in 
cities  that  have  adopted  daylight  saving 
time,  principally  South  Bend  and  Fort 
Wayne. 

The  new  arrangement  takes  effect 
Monday,  May  20,  for  a  six  weeks 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
membership  will  be  polled  to  decide  on 
continuance  or  abondonment  of  the  new 
policy.  Tom  Keene  of  the  Elkhart 
Truth,  president  of  the  group,  presided. 


CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Berkshire  Ez'ening  Eagle  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  recently  celebrated  its 
37th  anniversary  as  a  daily  with  a  party 
in  Pittsfield  Grange  Hall.  D.  J.  Haylon, 
managing  editor,  was  toastmaster.  Kel- 
ton  B.  Miller,  president  of  the  Eagle 
Publishing  Company,  took  over  the 
paper  in  1891  and  oUiers  who  came  with 
the  paper  that  year  and  were  present 
included  Edward  B.  Bresk  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Steur. 


Jake  Falstaff 


Give  Your 
Advertisers 
the  Best  of  the 
A^ew  Type  Faces 


Only  with  a  Monotype  can  you 
dress  your  display  advertising 
pages  with  the  best  of  the  new 
ty|>e  faces  and  still  have  all  the 
advantages  of  non-distribution. 

The  Monotype  enables  you  to 
meet  the  demands  of  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  the  type  faces  they 
want  —  and  need.  Broadway  and 
Broadway  Engraved,  Gallia, 
Goudy  Bold,  Hess  Monoblack, 
Ultra  Bodoni  and  Bodoni  Bold, 
the  Cochin  series,  the  Garamont 
series,  the  Kennerley  series,  and 
many  other  attractive  advertis-^ 
ing  types  are  available  for  cast¬ 
ing  on  the  Monotype. 


Test  of  this  sd  set  in  Bodoni  Bold,  Display  in  Ultra  Bodoni 
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April  carried  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  The  Kansas  City 
Star  to  new  high  records: 

277,170 

Copies  EVENING 

276,216 

Copies  MORNING 

553,386 

COPIES  EACH  DAY 

—  Most  thorough  newspaper  coverage  in 
America 

—  Largest  carrier-delivered  circulation  in 
America 

—  Lowest  milline  advertising  rate  in 
America  ($1.08) 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 

Evening  277,170  Morning  276,216  Sunday  303,105 

The  Weekly  Star  (agricultural)  458,840 


f 
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ETHICS  AND  MEDICAL  FEES 

The  Chicago  medical  war  goes  merrily  on, 
symptomatic  of  a  process  of  deep  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  relations  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public.  An  eminent 
physician  was  recently  expelled  from  the  lf>cal 
medical  society  after  a  controversy  arising  from  the 
workings  of  a  public  health  institute  under  this 
doctor's  sponsorship.  The  ground  for  his  expulsion 
was  the  violation  of  medical  ethics  involved  in  the 
advertising  of  this  institute  of  its  low  priced  med¬ 
ical  service  to  the  poor  people  of  Chicago.  The 
effort  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  has  been  to 
limit  the  charge  against  the  offender,  Dr.  Louis  E. 
Schmidt,  to  that  of  advertising,  but  the  Chicago 
Trilmnc,  which  has  for  the  jutst  month  kept  the 
story  new  and  bright,  will  not  permit  this  sham 
barrier  to  stand. 

To  the  public  at  large  and  to  business  men  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  medical  profession’s  aversion  to  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  day  is  ludicrous,  a  betrayal  of  a  mind 
closed  tight  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  To  people  familiar  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  of  the  medical  profession  during  the 
same  period,  the  aversion  is  more  than  ludicrous.  It 
is  sinister.  Behind  it  the  simple  functions  of  the 
family  doctor  have  been  split  and  ramified  into  a 
thousand  channels  each  mulcting  the  sick  and  the 
crippled  for  multiple  fees,  with  the  ban  on  adver¬ 
tising  serving  the  same  mysterious  purpose  as  the 
mask  of  the  witch  doctors  on  the  Congo. 

The  advertising  of  the  Chicago  Public  Health 
Institute  was  committing  none  of  the  wrongs  at 
which  the  ancient  ethical  prohibition  was  aimed.  It 
offered  no  secret  sovereign  panaceas.  It  made  no 
fantastic  promises.  It  did  offer  at  rates  which  the 
poorest  could  afford  the  same  services  that  medical 
men  give  to  the  wealthy,  and  in  doing  so,  it  attacked 
a  major  problem  of  our  present  civilization. 

The  issue  is  now  in  the  open  and  we  believe  that 
the  Tribune  and  other  Chicago  newspapers  will  keep 
it  there.  The  honors  and  privileges  of  the  most 
sacred  secular  profession  were  erected  on  a  base  of 
unselfish  and  sacrificing  public  service.  If  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  new  instrument  for  extending  this  kind  of 
service  to  all  sufferers,  and  it  undoubtedly  can  be, 
the  ethical  ban  on  advertising  will  certainly  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  progressive  physicians. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  biographer  says  he 
is  "money-minded.”  Mr.  Hearst  and  others 
who  hate  bought  his  stuff  need  not  be 
reminded  of  that  fact. 

I.  A.  A.  AMBITIONS 

The  high  ideals  and  purposes  advanced  before 
the  International  Advertising  Association  in  its 
convention  this  week  at  Chicago  by  Walter  A 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  are 
attainable.  They  represent  the  loftiest  interests  with 
which  Mr.  Strong  and  his  colleagues  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  advertising  space  are  concerned.  They 
are  in  constant  conflict,  however,  with  selfish  and 
temporary  human  desires  and  ambitions  which  can 
wreck  an  idealistic  program  by  simply  withholding 
from  it  their  support,  and  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  say 
diat  past  progress  of  the  I.  A.  A.,  great  as  it  has 
been,  might  have  been  infinitely  greater  had  all  of 
its  exponents  been  guided  by  the  spirit  in  evidence 
at  Chicago  this  week. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  past  has 
concerned  convention  cities  and  the  funds  which 
these  gatherings  have  brought  to  the  treasury.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  income,  and  it  has  had  to  be  given  close  atten¬ 
tion  if  the  idealistic  part  of  the  program  was  to  live. 
It  has  been  complicated  by  the  close  affiliation  in 
recent  years  between  the  clubs  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  and  the  present  situation  becomes 
further  involved  with  news  from  England  that  the 
British  clubs  are  not  satisfied  that  all  funds  arising 
from  the  Berlin  convention  in  August  should  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  headquarters. 

Elimination  of  this  apple  of  discord  will  have  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  I.  A.  A.  can  present  a 
strongly  united  front  against  the  foes  and  critics  of 
advertising  against  which  its  campaign  of  fact-findii^ 
is  directed. 


Render  therefore  to  all  their  does:  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom  cus¬ 
tom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom  honor. 
— Romans,  XIII;  7. 


THE  PULITZER  AWARDS 

More  than  a  quarter  million  news  columns,  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  are  daily  set  before 
the  United  States  reading  public.  How  many 
items  of  news,  editorial  efforts  to  interpret,  amplify, 
and  illustrate  the  news,  how  many  attempts  to 
expose  and  right  public  wrongs,  and  to  reward 
public  service  this  represents  in  a  year  we  hesitate 
to  guess.  Certainly  this  tremendous  volume  of 
wordage  must  assay  a  greater  wealth  in  service  of 
more  than  local  importance  than  is  indicated  by  the 
material  submitted  to  the  Pulitzer  prize  juries.  That 
a  mere  few  htmdred  items  come  before  these  earnest 
and  well-qualified  bodies  each  year  means  either  that 
newspaper  people  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
work  they  do,  or  that  they  do  not  desire  the  public 
recognition  that  comes  with  the  annual  award  of 
these  prizes. 

With  the  awards  announced  this  week,  there  will 
be  no  general  dissatisfaction.  Three  of  the  prizes 
went  to  newspapers  and  newspaper  men  under  the 
rule  of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  family,  despite  the  offer  of 
these  proprietors  to  withdraw  their  papers  and  their 
employes  from  eligibility.  It  is  natural,  of  course, 
that  the  newspapers  brought  to  success  by  the 
founder  of  these  prizes  will  hew  closest  to  the  lines 
he  drew  foi  the  definition  of  journalistic  merit.  The 
newspaper  awards  for  1928  adhere  closely  to  the  old 
standards,  although  the  honors  in  the  literary  classi¬ 
fications  appear  in  some  respects  to  be  based  on  a 
liberal  construction  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  rules.  The 
stage,  literature,  and  music  afford  an  abundance  of 
material.  The  newspapers  with  a  million  times  the 
potential  volume  give  the  judges  a  meagre  and 
usually  unsatisfactory  gallery  from  which  to  choose. 
We  doubt  that  the  reason  is  inherent.  It  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  corrected  by  a  greater  degree  of  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  in  charge,  and  if  the  Pulitzer 
awards  are  not  to  pass  in  a  few  years  from  their 
present  importance,  in  our  opinion,  it  must  be 
corrected. 

Complain  as  we  mil  of  its  failures  and 
bungling,  the  great  American  newspaper  is 
printing  the  news  that  all  may  know. 

“SAFETY  FIRST” 

A  WORD  of  commendation  is  due,  we  think,  to 
the  genius  who  gives  us  the  daily  comic  strip 
"Just  Kids”  and  to  the  newspapers  which  are 
co-operating  with  his  efforts  to  make  his  readers, 
young  and  old,  conscious  of  the  dangers  they  expose 
themselves  to  by  carelessness  in  present  city  traffic 
conditions.  The  “Just  Kids  Safety  Oub”  idea, 
fostered  by  Ad  Carter  for  several  years,  might  be 
called  an  adroit  piece  of  newspaper  promotion 
through  a  syndicated  feature,  but  it  is  far  more  than 
that. 

Solemn  preachments  on  the  editorial  page  against 
carelessness  afoot  and  awheel  no  doubt  have  their 
direct  results,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  eyes  of  the 
children  who  are  the  principal  victims  of  street  acci¬ 
dents.  The  schools  can  and  do  effective  work  In 
making  children  aware  of  their  perils,  and  Mr. 
Carter  has  won  the  schools  and  the  police  to  his 
side  m  keeping  the  safety  idea  before  parents  and 
children  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day  during 
the  dangerous  Spring  season.  The  newspaper  un¬ 
questionably  wins  new  readers  and  helps  save  the 
lives  of  its  readers  of  10  years  hence,  and  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  doing  something  that  needs  plenty 
of  doing. 


COVERING  A  CITY 

NO  city  editor  imagines  he  can  really  cover  the 
legitimate  news  of  a  city,  no  matter  how  large 
or  well-trained  his  staff  may  be.  The  daily 
activities  of  100,000  or  more  people  which  would  be 
of  interest  to  their  neighbors  or  the  town  in  gen¬ 
eral,  simply  cannot  be  recorded.  So  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  any  city  desk  is  that  it  makes  a 
valiant  stab  at  covering  city  news. 

Often  editors  are  deceived  and  sometimes  by 
officials  whom  they  would  least  suspect  of  any  lack 
of  candor.  News  is  suppressed  at  the  source  more 
often  than  we  may  know.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
fact  by  a  correspondent  reporting  to  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  a  circumstance  which  recently  occurred  in  a 
large  newspaper  office  in  a  distant  city.  For  several 
years  the  editors  had  taken  the  news  concerning  pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement  from  Federal  authorities,  with¬ 
out  independent  investigation.  In  so  doing  the  editors 
were  but  following  the  usual  custom  in  most  large 
cities,  printing  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  by 
responsible  authorities. 

Not  long  ago,  however,  the  Federal  officers  in  the 
city  in  question  took  unreasonable  offense  at  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  a  humorous  story 
about  an  abortive  prohibition  raid.  The  prohibition 
director,  in  high  dudgeon,  ordered  that  in  future  his 
office  would  confine  the  news  of  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  to  brief  bulletins,  to  be  issued  twice  daily.  As 
these  bulletins  merely  listed  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  arre.sted,  reporters  were  compelled  to  hot¬ 
foot  to  the  scenes  of  raids  to  get  the  facts.  It  was 
no  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  for  the  newspaper  men 
ran  into  as  sweet  a  bunch  of  live  stories  as  the  city 
had  turned  up  in  many  a  day. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  news  incidents  thus 
uncovered:  Whereas  the  prohibition  officers  had 
merely  given  out  a  name  and  address  of  an  arrested 
person  the  reporters  found  that  a  prohibition  agent 
had  driven  some  half-baked  booze  dabbler  through 
the  city  streets  frantically  dodging  their  bullets, 
finally  throwing  him.self  off  a  dock,  narrowly  escap¬ 
ing  drowning.  Another  man  was  found  so  terribly 
beaten,  with  no  apparent  provocation,  that  he  was 
taken  to  a  hospital.  .A  grey-haired  woman,  60, 
was  chased  by  raiders  and  thrown  in  jail,  though 
innocent  of  any  connection  with  bootlegging. 

These  incidents  serve  to  indicate  how  richly  the 
newspapers  were  rewarded  by  resisting  a  stupid 
official  attempt  to  control  publicity.  It  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  handout  system  evil.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  work  of  the  inquiring  reporter. 

GREEKS  BEARING  GIFTS 

POWER  trust  propaganda,  it  seems,  is  willing  to 
appear  before  the  publii^  under  any  sponsorship 
but  that  of  its  sponsors  and  under  any  name 
but  its  own.  The  latest  exposition  of  the  chame¬ 
leon-like  character  of  utility  publicity  last  week 
revealed  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  same  error  of  which  so  many  newspapers 
have  been  guilty.  It  lent  its  name  to  an  investigation 
which  it  did  not  originate  and  for  which  it  did  not 
pay,  and  of  which  it  was  not  equipped  to  guarantee 
the  integrity. 

It  is  a  sorry  picture.  It  does  not  imply  corruption 
of  the  Smithsonian  any  more  than  the  printing  of  a 
power  trust  editorial  or  news  article  implies  corrup¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper.  It  does  indicate  a  slipshod 
code  of  ethics  in  both  cases,  an  acquiescence  in  the 
modern  doctrine  that  business  can  do  no  wrong  and 
that  anything  which  promotes  the  established  order 
is  by  that  very  fact  meritorious.  We  have  seen  no 
statement  from  the  Smithsonian  directors  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press,  and,  from  the  testimony 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  we  doubt 
very  much  the  possibility  of  a  statement  which  will 
square  with  the  extremely  high  regard  in  which  the 
public  has  held  the  Smithsonian. 

'The  newspapers,  we  believe  and  hope,  have  been 
aroused  to  the  dangers  latent  in  passive  acceptance 
of  whatever  comes  to  them  "free.”  Educational 
institutions,  we  hope,  will  also  raise  their  standards 
above  those  which  have  been  revealed  in  the  public 
utility  hearings.  The  publicity  agent  of  any  stripe 
is  a  gift-bearing  Greek  whose  offerings  are  always 
to  be  mistrusted. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Henry  J.  HASKELL,  editor  ol  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  who  has  been 
abroad  for  several  weeks,  was  to  sail 
from  Southampton  May  17,  arriving  in 
Kansas  City  about  the  first  of  June.  He 
is  being  accompanied  by  his  son,  Henry 
S.  Haskell,  of  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun. 

S.  Leigh  Call,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  Journal  company 
was  elected  director  of  the  Marine  bank 
of  Springfield  at  the  stockholders’  annual 
meeting  last  week  to  fill  a  vacancy  cause<l 
by  the  death  of  Thomas  Condell. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  merging  of  the 
Southern  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  with  the 
Aviation  Corporation,  is  now  a  director 
of  the  Aviation  Corporation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Gunnison  left 
for  Honolulu  on  April  27.  They  ex- 
p^  to  return  about  July  1.  Mr.  Gun¬ 
nison  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  visited  VVashington 
May  14  and  returned  to  New  York  May 
Ifiu 

Frank  EL  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  and  princi¬ 
pal  owner  of  the  Irottwood  (Mich.) 
Globe  and  Marshfield  (Wis.)  New.^- 
Herald,  recently  returned  to  Marinette 
after  spending  the  winter  on  the  Pacific 
(^ast. 

Herbert  Peele,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Elis^eth  City  (N.C.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  was  elected  president  of  the  Ro¬ 
tary  club  of  that  city  last  week,  and 
made  delegate  of  the  club  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Rotary  convention  at  Dallas. 
Texas,  the  last  week  in  May. 

Joseph  C,  DeWolf,  executive  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Ga- 
sette,  and  (Jeorge  T.  Richardson,  editor 
of  the  Worcester  Post,  have  been  named 
by  Mayor  Michael  J.  O’Hara  meml)ers 
of  the  board  of  five  citizens  which  will 
investigate  the  activities  of  the  Worcester 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  reasons 
for  the  huge  increases  in  public  expendi¬ 
tures  for  relief  of  the  poor,  and  which 
will  also  investigate  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  public  charity  and  private  charity. 

R.  Charlton  Wright,  former  publisher 
of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  has  just 
returned,  with  Mrs.  Wright,  from  a  trip 
to  Bermuda. 

.\rthur  Berthiaume  of  I-a  Presse, 
Montreal ;  Rev.  Charles  Beaudin.  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  famous  Mount  St.  I^ouis  Col¬ 
lege,  Montreal,  and  Herve  Major,  city 
editor  of  I.a  Presse.  flew  from  Nfon- 
treal  to  New  York,  May  8. 

James  M.  Moses,  publisher  of  the 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Ei’ening  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Moses  sailed  from  Southamp¬ 
ton,  England,  Saturday.  May  11,  for 
home  after  a  three  months’  trip  in  Fiu- 
rope.  Mr.  Moses  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle  for  40  years,  and  is  the 
oldest  publisher  in  Michigan  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  business. 

Jesse  E.  Long,  former  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  who  has  been  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  returned 
to  his  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Harrison  have 
returncfl  to  Danville.  Ill.,  from  a  three- 
month  automobile  tour  during  which  thev 
traveled  through  l.S  states  of  the  south¬ 
west  and  the  Pacific  Coast  and  covered 
more  than  10,000  miles.  Mr.  Harrison  is 
publisher  of  the  Dam-ille  (Ill.)  Commer¬ 
cial- Nexvs. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TEON  .Schoenberg,  of  the  radio  adver- 
tising  department  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  to  sail  May  18  on 
a  trip  to  Cracow,  Poland,  where  he  will 
visit  his  mother. 

Alice  Hall  Manning  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder. 

I.loyd  Fisher,  recently  with  the  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  division  of  the  Netv 
York  Evening  Journal,  is  now  a  member 


of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
Theatre  Program  (Corporation. 

Jack  Wise,  who  has  been  head  of  an 
advertising  agency  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 
has  been  made  advertising  director  for 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  and  the  Spartanburg 
Herald  and  Journal,  all  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  LaVarre  and  Harold  Hall. 

Norman  H.  Hill,  for  the  past  15  years 
editor  of  the  Soo  News,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Times 
business  staff. 

Samuel  M.  Toney,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  has 
transferred  to  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

EMward  H.  Frank  of  the  New  York 
W arid  classified  department  was  pain¬ 
fully  injured  last  week  when  his  auto¬ 
mobile  ran  into  a  ditch. 

Ben  H.  Miller,  for  the  last  10  years 
with  the  Remington-Ra:id  Typewriter 
Company,  has  joined  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  advertising  department,  in 
charge  of  suburban  accounts. 

M.  T.  Rogers  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  arc  parents  of  a  son,  Mau¬ 
rice,  Jr.,  born  last  week. 

Ernest  L.  Owen,  general  manager  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star 
<j«</  Enterprise,  and  Mrs.  Owen  arc  in 
Europe  for  several  months. 

B.  Leroy  Woodbury,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram-Gasette,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  VV’orcester  Advertising  Club. 

John  J.  Story,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Evening  Gazette  anti  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  manager  of  the  newspapers’ 
radio  station,  WTAG,  is  spending  a  six 
weeks’  vacation  in  l-'rance.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  about  tbe  middle  of 
June. 

John  A.  Barron,  former  advertising 
manager  for  the  Knox  Hat  Company 
and  more  recently  of  the  rotogravure 
advertising  department  of  the  New  York 
World,  has  joined  the  local  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York  Herald 
•Tribune. 

W.  S.  Christian,  of  the  U.  S.  (Chris¬ 
tian  Advertising  Agency,  of  Memphis, 
and  advertising  manager  of  O.  K.  Houck 
Music  Store,  has  joined  the  .Memphis 
Tattler,  weekly  publication,  as  business 
manager. 

Paul  Mahlers,  of  the  .\V«»  York 
World  display  staff,  has  resigned.  He 
was  connected  with  the  World  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  for  nearly  .K)  years. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

D.SE.S  STK.XUSS,  managing  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Tinics-.S'tar,  has 
f>ecn  elected  a  director  of  the  Brother- 
h<K)d  of  Railway  Clerks  National  Bank. 

Harry  A.  Fox,  managing  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Press,  was  recently  ap- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Radio  editor,  radio  announcer,  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  photographer,  and 
feature  writer,  are  some  of  the  titles 
by  which  Clyde 
Schetter,  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Bea¬ 
con  -  Journal  is 
known  to  his  fel¬ 
low  workers. 

Starting  four 
years  ago  as 
sports  editor  of 
the  Newcastle 
(Pa.)  News, 
Schetter  obtained 
h  i  s  newspaper 
training  by  fill¬ 
ing  in  turn  every 
position  on  that 
paper  from  office 
boy,  society  editor,  ami  city  editor. 

In  1926  Schetter  was  engaged  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Sturdevant,  then  editor  of  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram,  to  become 
radio  editor  for  that  paper.  After  a 
year  on  the  Telegram,  Schetter  came  to 
Akron  where  his  versatility  was  quickly 
discovered  by  John  Knight,  managing 
editor. 

Schetter  broadcasts  fights,  football  and 
basketball  games,  spelling  bees,  and  all 
other  activities  sponsored  or  promoted 
by  the  Beacon  Journal.  On  assignments 
out  of  the  city  he  acts  as  his  own  pho¬ 
tographer  and  not  infrecjuently  returns 
with  complete  art,  a  complete  news  story, 
several  features,  and  a  mass  of  radio 
data  for  his  column. 

He  is  25,  married,  and  has  a  daughter 
aged  three. 


pointed  director  of  the  retail  department 
of  the  Utica  (Thamber  of  Commerce. 

Jack  Malloy,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  has 
joined  the  New  York  American  staff. 

Johnston  Copelin.  formerly  of  St.  Paul 
and  Pittsburgh,  has  joined  the  St.  Louis 
Times  copy  desk. 

Negley  Farson  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Nezvs  foreign  staff,  is  co-author  with  the 
English  authoress,  Dorothy  Brandson,  of 
a  new  play,  “Black  Ace,’’  which  received 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  Ix)ndon  re¬ 
cently. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Davis  has  joined  her 
husband  who  is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer.  They 
were  married  in  Paris,  where  she  was 
an  art  student.  Mr.  Davis  returned  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago. 

Tully  Nettleton,  sfrecial  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  is  making  a  three-months'  tour  of 
the  Uniterl  States  by  automobile  for  that 
paper,  writing  a  series  of  special  articles 
and  features  of  principal  cities  aivl  sec¬ 
tions.  He  now  is  in  the  South,  recently 
siKuding  a  few  days  in  Memphis.  Net- 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 


The 

STRIP 

of  Thrills 
I  They  All 
\  Want  Back 

Vj^HElN  the  first  aeries 
!  ended,  editors  were 

besieged  with  telephone 
calls  and  letters  from 
^  readers  asking  that  it 
'  be  continued. 

^~\  NE  circulation  man- 
i  ager  wrote  in  to  ua, 

I  “Fear  our  failure  to  give 
our  subscribers  more  will 
result  in  damage  to  our 
circulation." 

“/^NE  of  the  best,” 
"one  of  the  most 
popular,"  "never  ran  a 
strip  that  took  hold  so 
fast" — were  among  the 
other  comments. 

‘  I  *WELVE  papers  tried 
I  ^  it  and  these  same 
j  twelve  are  back  for  more. 
I  On  the  basis  of  its  proven 
success,  thirty-two  other 
j  papers  have  already  taken 
it. — Release  June  3. 

SEE 

PAGE  47 

FOR  DETAILS 


I  Metropolitan  Newsjjaper 
Service 

MAximilinn  KUer.  Jr.  Kiirl  j  Hndley 
Crnernl  Mnnnic^r  AnBOCtaie 

150  NuRRau  St.,  New  York  City 


HEADLINERS 

McNaught  Syndicate,  as  you  know,  sells  the  Head¬ 
liners.  No  trivial  stuff. 

Harry  J.  Tuthill — The  Bungle  Family. 

Rube  Goldberg — Daily  strip. 

O.  O.  McIntyre — New  York  Day  by  Day. 

Will  Rogers — Daily  and  Weekly. 

And  ,0  on.  There's  not  space  to  name  them  all  or  to  tell  you  about 
them. 

But — well,  for  instance,  Goldberg.  Mis  strip  is  now  the  best  it  has 
ever  been. 

Rogers  is  the  best  known  American — or  maybe  the  best  known 
living  person. 

Bungle  Family — you  can't  beat  it. 

McIntyre  has  many  imitators — but  no  rivals. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

v.  v.  McNirr  TIMES  BUILDING  CaAserj  V.  McAdam 

President  NEW  YORK  N.  Y.  Vice-President 


Clyde  Schettss 
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Jostmalist  Newspaperdom  Adver¬ 
tising 

fttlM  IU«m«rad  f  th»  Paifd  Butat  f»t€at  Ome> 

THB  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER¬ 
TISING  FIELDS 

Erfablishtd  <■  1884  by  AlUn  Forman 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO., 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Ofic«  of  Publication  and 
General  Oficat: 

Saite  1700  Timet  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephone*: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

James  W.  Brown.  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charlea 
B.  Groomei,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
odor;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marten  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rohb. 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  i..  BanKell. 
Nesos  Editor;  John  F.  Rorbe,  Associate 
Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W,  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  ELIilor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Nesospaper  tt'orld,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  EL  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  de*  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  N orth  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Eartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Westem  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A."  terrice  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  Jsly. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
l,4t0  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
^tnrday  in  November. 

Site  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (IS  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
I.argest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  7Sc 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
fellows: 
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Tbo  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  116  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter -page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
limes. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir- 
cu)a*ion  as  follows: 


Six  Montlw 
Ended 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1924 

8,967 

8,220 

7,014 

6,363 

5,711 

10,019 

9,546 

7,955 

7,708 

6,488 

PERSONAL 
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tieton  formerly  worked  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Blackburn  W.  Johnson  has  joined  the 
staff  <»f  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
succeeding  Edwin  Holman  as  state  news 
editor.  He  resigned  from  the  Asheville 
(X.C.)  Times  to  go  to  Charlotte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Wolf  are 
parents  of  a  son  lx>rn  last  week.  Wolf 
is  city  editor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
Journal. 

(Thic  Jackson,  Indianapolis  Star  car¬ 
toonist,  gave  a  chalk  talk  before  30 
members  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Press 
('lub  at  a  banquet  meeting  May  2. 

(ieorge  Foxhall,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
IVorces/er  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  the  Evening  Gasette,  was 
toastmaster  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Worcester  CThambcr  of  Commerce  to 
menil)ers  of  the  James  Thatcher  Players, 
local  stfKrk  cf>nipany.  May  6. 

(Laldwell  Withers,  lately  a  reporter  on 
the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Xeu’s  and  Courier, 
has  joined  the  local  staff  of  the  Colum- 
Ina  Slate,  of  which  paper  his  father, 
Frank  C.  Withers,  is  business  manager. 

J.  V.  Xeilsen,  Jr.,  lately  of  the  staff 
of  the  IGchmoiui  Times-Dispatch,  has 
joined  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  .\'eu’s  and 
Courier  in  his  former  home  town. 

Paul  Kennedy,  formerly  of  the  night 
staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily,  daily  student 
new.spaper  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Alyson  E.  Smith,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  reporter,  received  a 
fractured  skull  and  other  injuries  in  an 
automobile  accident  at  Fillmore,  Utah, 
when  the  car  in  which  he  was  riding 
turned  over. 

Elmer  M.  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Xeu's  staff,  has  been  appointed 
eastern  publicity  director  for  the  Stout 
Air  1-ines  of  Detroit. 

Harry  Cherry,  former  sports  editor  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  recovered 
from  a  nervous  breakdown  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  severe  attack  of  influenza  and 
was  recently  discharged  from  Baptist 
Hospital  at  Memphis. 

l.indsley  H.  Crocker  has  resigned  as 
Batavia  representative  of  the  Rochester 
(N'.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  to  join 
the  city  staff  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press. 

Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  health  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  to  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Chicago  Safety  Council.  Dr.  Kunde- 
sen  is  also  coroner  of  Cook  county.  Ill. 

F.  X.  Reardon  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  art  department,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

John  Pendleton  Hughes,  formerly 
spf)rts  editor  for  the  IVinston-SaUm 
(N.C.)  Journal,  is  now  on  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Richmond  (\^a.)  Times-Dis¬ 
patch. 

C.  Frederick  Smith  has  resigned  as 
rciK)rtcr  on  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  to 
join  the  local  staff  of  the  ClMrlotle 
(N.C.)  Observer. 

Marvin  M.  Capps,  of  the  Richmond 
(\’a.)  Times-Dispatch  copy  desk,  has 
left  that  paper. 

Joseph  H.  Cristil,  formerly  with  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  is  now  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
T  imes-Dispatch. 

Phillip  W*.  Porter,  political  writer  for 
the  Cle7>ela*td  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Columbus,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  spring  session  of  the  state 
legislature. 

Thomas  S.  Rice,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  was  this  week  appointed 
to  an  advisorv  committee  on  crime  pre¬ 
vention  by  Grover  Whalen,  New  York 
police  commissioner. 

Oliver  Kell^,  Cumberland,  Iowa,  is 
charge  of  the  Correctionville  (la.)  News 
during  absence  of  Carl  Sturges,  editor, 
who  has  been  directed  by  his  physician 
to  take  a  vacation. 


Paul  Coppock,  former  reporter  of  the 
Indianapolts  Star  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  is  covering  the  city  hall  run 
for  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

H.  C.  Webber  has  resigned  as  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Calgary  Herald  to  join 
the  Solloway,  Mills  &  Company,  Ltd. 

Richard  Reed,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  three  months’  tour  of  South 
America,  has  resumed  work  as  Rock¬ 
land  (Me.)  correspondent  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  and  Sunday  Telegram. 

A.  P.  Findley  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Ashmun  Brown,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
for  his  paper  on  conditions  in  the  South¬ 
ern  textile  fields  where  strikes  are  in 
progress.  The  articles  are  written  from 
material  gained  by  a  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  field. 

John  B.  Sloggett,  waterfront  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
has  been  granted  a  five  years’  renewal 
of  his  master’s  certificate  by  the  United 
States  Steamship  Inspection  Service. 

B.  H.  Robinson,  capitol  reporter  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
the  first  child.  Mrs.  Robinson,  form¬ 
erly  Miss  Fern  Osmond,  is  a  former 
employe  of  the  paper. 

Margaret  Hdland.  in  charge  of  the 
radio  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  is  now 
enjoying  a  short  vacation  in  Paris,  is 
expected  to  return  to  New  York  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Jack  Moffitt,  moving  picture  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  who  was  on  the 
world-cruise  steamship  Resolute,  left  that 
vessel  at  Los  .Angeles  this  week  and  will 
return  directly  to  Kansas  City  after 
doing  a  series  of  articles  in  Hollywowl 
on  the  changes  wrought  in  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  development  of  the 
"talkie.” 

Harry  Niemcyer,  a  son  of  H.  H.  Nie- 
meyer,  dramatic  critic  of  the  .S'(.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  himself  a  newspaper 
man,  sailed  May  18  for  France. 

Miss  Perdita  Huston,  religion  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  F.vetung  Express 
will  leave  the  last  of  the  month  for  a 
tour  of  Europe.  Her  place  will  be 
taken  by  William  I^angzetell  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald  staff. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

JOSEPH  W.  EMSLEY,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Evening 
.'itar  and  Enterprise,  to  Miss  .Anna  O. 
Braig,  of  the  business  office  staff,  Satur¬ 
day.  May  11,  in  Ossining. 

Kenneth  C.  Kilburn,  cameraman  of  the 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Staiuiard  to 
Mrs.  Florence  Britton  of  Oakland,  at 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  May  6. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Bn.  H. ARRIS,  of  the  photo  staff, 
•  Associated  Press,  New  York  City, 
will  he  married  to  Miss  Hilda  War- 
shauer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
23. 

I^uis  .Allwell,  secretary  to  Barry 
Paris,  general  news  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has  been  ap- 
appointed  superintendent  of  bureaus  at 
was  announced  this  week  by  Mr.  Paris. 
Mr.  Allwell  has  been  with  1.  N.  S.  five 
years. 

E.  I..  Powell,  Nicaraugua  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Associated  Press ;  Oarence 
DuBose,  Mexico  correspondent ;  and 
E.  A.  .Ayers,  Boston  correspondent, 
visited  New  York  this  week. 

Harry  W.  Hickey  has  resigned  as 
correspondent  of  the  .Associated  Press 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Miles  Wolfe  has 
succeeded  him. 

B.  D.  Shoemaker  has  been  appointed 
Milwaukee  corres^ndent  of  Associated 
Press  to  succeed  H.  W.  Magee,  resigned. 

George  Adams,  of  the  New  York 
bureau  of  International  News  Service, 
has  been  appointed  night  editor. 

Jack  Ostreicher,  of  th«  London  bu¬ 
reau  of  International  News  Senrice,  has 
returned  to  the  New  York  foreign  desk. 


Frederick  K.  Abbott,  Paris  bureau 
manager  for  International  News  Service, 
sailed  for  New  York  last  WMk  for  a 
visit  in  accordance  with  the  I.  N.  S. 
policy  of  calling  home  all  Eluropean  bu¬ 
reau  managers  temporarily  at  various 
times.  During  his  absence,  Robert  W. 
Thompson  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Paris 
office. 

Frank  McNa'ughton,  formerly  a  staff 
member  of  International  News  Service, 
has  rejoined  the  organization  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harry  Bergman,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  sales  department 
Bernard  Boeger  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  St  Lx>uis  bu¬ 
reau  of  International  News  Service. 

SCHOOLS 

TNDIANA  university  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  has  announced  contest  rules 
and  judges  for  the  second  annual  Indiana 
high  school  newspaper  contest  which  it 
will  foster.  Frank  K.  Mullin  is  contest 
manager.  Judging  will  take  place  at  the 
state  f^r  in  Indianapolis  next  September 
and  winners  in  the  four  divisions  of  the 
contest  will  be  on  display  at  the  fair. 

Guernsey  Van  Riper,  Jr.,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  been  elected  editor  of  the 
DePauw,  student  publication  at  DePauw 
university,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  Robert 
M.  Ryker  of  Indianapolis  has  been 
elected  managing  editor. 

More  than  three  hundred  men  attended 
the  annual  “razz”  banquet  of  Sigma 
Delta  (Thi.  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  at  Purdue  university,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  recently.  Gos'cmor  Harry  G. 

I. eslie  was  a  guest.  The  leather  medal 
given  each  year  to  the  man  who  has  done 
most  for  Purdue  was  awarded  to  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Moran,  who  was  head  of 
the  department  of  history  and  economics 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Thirty  students  in  the  department  of 
journalism,  Louisiana  State  University, 
organized  into  two  staffs,  were  in 
charge  of  the  jwblication  of  all  editions 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate 
and  State-Times,  May  7. 

Buford  O.  Brown,  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  journalism  dq)art- 
ment,  is  to  exchange  places  with  Prof. 
John  H.  Casey,  community  newspaper 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Norman,  the  first  semester  of 
the  1929  school. 

Pauli  Haase  was  named  editor  of 
the  New  York  University  Daily  Nervs 
at  the  publication’s  annual  dinner  in 
New  York  last  week.  Sidney  Blank 
was  named  managing  editor  and  David 

J.  Frank,  business  manager.  Among 
the  speakers  at  the  dinner  was  James 
•Melvin  I.ee,  director  of  the  university’s 
journalism  school 

Paul  C.  Jones,  B.  I.,  1923,  I’niversity 
of  Missouuri,  and  for  the  last  six  years 
associated  with  his  father,  W.  .A.  Jones, 
in  the  publishing  of  the  Dunklin  County 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  will  join  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  of  the  [.ouisiana  State 
University  in  SeptemlH-r  as  instructor 
in  advertising. 

More  than  100  high  school  journal¬ 
ists  from  throughout  the  state  attended 
the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Georgia  scholastic  press  association 
at  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Cieorgia. 
Athens,  Mav  10. 


The  reason  the  president  of  a  power 
concern  would  make  a  poor  reporter  is 
because  he  doesn’t  get  enough  practice, 
his  writing  being  limited  largely  to  the 
yearly  report. — J.  R.  Wolf,  Miltvaukee 
Journal. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  big  success  as  a 
writer,  first  get  yourself  elected  Pres¬ 
ident. — J.  J.  Montague,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Foremost  among  the  influences  con¬ 
ducing  to  “contempt  for  the  law”  may 
be  reckoned  the  lawyer  whose  specialty 
is  “keeping  within  the  law.” — Poston 
Transcript. 


President  Hoover  says: 


Washington  is  not  only  the  National 
Capital;  it  is  the  symbol  of  America.” 

The  President  was  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Ownmcrce 
Building  considering  the  reconstructive  building  plans  which  Congress  has  authorized  for 
Washington  (D.  C.),  involving  an  expenditure  of  $2t)0,ooo,ooo.(K),  and  upon  which,  work 
is  already  in  progress.  This  added  busyness  for  an  already  continuously  busy  city  makes 
the  W^ashington  (D.  C.),  Market  still  more  attractive. 

If  your  product  is  not  represented  in  Washington,  it  should  be  and  the  direct  way  to 
the  homes  is  through  THE  STAR.  It  completely  covers  Washington  ('ity  and  the  25- 
mile  radius  constituting  the  Washington  Market — Every  evening  and  Sunday — through  its 
home  delivery  system.  Thus  this  highly  concentrated  market  is  thoroughly  reached  by 
ONE  paper— THE  STAR. 


Our  Statistical  Department  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  specific  inquiries  concerning  this  fertile  field. 


w 

Eastern  Representative 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  Sb-eet 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

M*mh*r  of  Tho  A.toeiatoJ  Proto 


Western  Representative 
J.  E.  LUTZ 

Lake  Michigan  Building 
Chicago,  III. 
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EDITORS  ATTEND  CLASSES  DURING 
COLORADO  U.  JOURNALISM  WEEK 

Two-Hour  Classes  in  Various  Buildings  Held  Under  Direction 
of  Journalism  Department — Sixty  State 
Newspapermen  Attend 

SIXTY  Coloradfi  and  Wyoming  editors  structive  community  service,  to  become 
“went  to  schfx)!"  at  the  first  annual  the  permanent  possession  of  the  news- 
Xewspaper  Week  spfjiisored  by  the  l)e-  paper  winning  it  three  years  in  succes- 
jiartment  of  Journalism,  University  of  sion,  or  five  separate  times. 

Colorado,  May  10-11.  Sixteen  editors  Because  the  ^itorial  page  is  the  only 
had  a  perfect  attendance  record,  attend-  place  where  the  editor  can  say  what  he 
ing  all  the  eight,  two-hour  sessions,  thinks,  because  it  is  of  distinct  value  in 
which  mcived  from  building  to  building  keeping  and  building  circulation,  be- 
on  the  campus  at  the  ringing  of  the  cause  it  is  often  the  only  way  to  help 
I'niversity  l>en.  “Classes”  were  con-  start  community  betterment  projects,  it 
ducted  by  fellow  editors  and  members  is  foolish  to  neglect  it,  Carlton  Sills, 
«»f  the  University  faculty.  erlitor,  (iimnison  Republican  told  the  stu- 

A  rec<ird  attendance  for  a  first  news-  dent  editors, 
paper  week  was  established  with  the  (A>  Kditors  were  guests  of  Col.  L.  C.  and 
out-of-town  newspaper  men  registered,  his  son,  .\.  \.  Paddock,  of  the  Camera, 
Following  an  address  of  welcome  by  at  a  banquet  Friday  night  which  was 
Prof.  Ralph  L.  Crosman,  head  of  the  given  over  to  repartee  and  fun.  Satur- 
department.  two  advertising  salesmanship  day  evening  the  University  was  host, 
clinics  were  held.  President  tieorge  N'arlin  making  in- 

In  the  first.  Crosman  represented  a  formal  observations  on  the  relatirm  of  the 
hardware  merchant  given  to  din-ct-by-  press  and  the  university  as  educational 
mail  advertising  who  advertised  in  the  institutions, 
local  weeklv  twice  a  nKuith  “to  help  it  - 

»rut.”  Rov  Ray,  editor,  ll'inJsor  I’owhe  rjAlI  Y’Q  R  A  H  1  O  WOW 
l  u/Zcr,  tried  to  sell  him.  In  the  si-cond.  I  3  K  A  U  1  U  ^ 

Crosman  was  a  dry  go<Kls  merchant  <»l  DREW  HUGE  CROWD 

35  years  standing  who  was  not  making 

money  on  his  More  Then  13,000  Attend  Cleveland 

to  advertise.  Keith  Chick,  of  the  adver-  ,  ,  , 

tising  department.  Pueblo  Chieftam.  tried  P'*'"  Dealer  a  Revue  for  Which  Lead- 
to  sell  him.  General  discussion  followed  ing  Announcers  and  Stars  Journey 
the  sales  talks.  _  from  New  York  in  Private  Car 

George  M.  LeCrone,  Jr.,  advertising  _ 

manager  of  the  Colorado  Springs  barm  »  , 

\Vwj  told  “the  class”  how  it  could  A  radio  show  and  revue,  staged  under 
stimulate  the  non-advertiser  to  advertise.  »he  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
Methods  suggested  included  showing  the  aid  at  which  many  famous  radio  am 
purchasing  power  of  the  field  and  show-  ^tage  persoiwhties  appeared,  attracted 
ing  the  importance  of  the  local  merchant  than  13,(XXJ  l^rsons  to  the  Public 

tving-up  with  national  advertising.  .Hall  Auditorium.  Cleveland.  May  11.  A  , 

'  A  co-o,H-rative  effort  on  the  part  of  >a/Ke  part  of  the  audience  was  made  uj. 
small  papers,  especially  weeklies  of  the  y*  ' 

state,  to  present  facts  of  circulation  and  attend  a  public  function.  They  went  to  | 
trade  territorv.  under  one  cover,  to  the  the  hall  in  wheel  chairs  and  on  canes  and 
various  advertising  agencies  of  the  coun-  "“^jbes.  A  section  was  reserverl  for  the  j 
try,  was  urged  by  Craig  Davidson,  Ball  hlmd.  ,  ,  .  .  r  „  I 

ami  Davidson  Advertisi^  Agency.  Den-  Several  hundred  ^rsons  ^me  from 
ver.  “Sjiecial  advertising  pages  pay,”  J.  Akron  and  Canton.  Amo^  those  vri,^'  i 
I^>  Sterling,  manager  of  the  Canon  City  ^hillips  ^rlin,  Milton 

Daily  Record,  said.  They  must  not  be  ^ross  and  Phil  Coo^  radio  an^ 
overworked,  he  cautioned.  Jofeph  and  Rudolph  Schildkraut,  noted 

t.onsiderable  discussion  followed  the  James  Melton  and  severa,  na- 

talk  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Isham,  editor,  tidily  knowm  orchestras.  There  ^re 

Brighton  oM^ii  ineSngX  an^^  S 

vertising.  Some  publishers  feit  that  it  r.A\ 

resulted  in  a  direct  loss  to  the  newspaper,  Charles  M  Com^y,  in  char^ge  of  edi- 
and  others  pointed  out  the  lack  of  tonal  promotton;  Dranc  Kmtner  radio 
eriuipment  to  compete  with  city  plants  edjtor  ;  and  Harry  W.  Smith  of  the  ad- 
prixfucing  direct-bv-mail  adVeAising  vertising  department,  were  in  charge  of 
Sroducts  ■  arrangement^  _____ 

Countrv  correspondence  is  the  life  _ 

blood  of  a  country  newspaper.  B.  1-ee  INDIANA  GROUP  MEETS 

Pace,  news  editor,  Color^o  Springs  - 

/■arm  News,  declared.  Vlerchant-Publisher  Cooperation  Strewed 

“We  have  69  correspondents  of  whom  ,,  Indiwi.poli.  Speaker, 

about  40  to  50  have  material  in  each  ' 

issue  of  the  paper.”  The  Farm  News  Telegraph  to  Edito.  &  Pu.lisre.) 

albiws  its  corresfKjndents  20  per  cent  on  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  14. — That  the 
renewals  and  50  per  cent  on  new  sub-  merchant  of  the  small  community  can 
scriptifins.  receive  best  results  in  advertising  through 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Fort  co-operation  with  the  publisher  of  his 
Collins  Express-Courier,  deplored  the  ncwsfiaper  in  planning  and  “laying  out 
economy  of  dailies  that  do  not  employ  his  advertisemOTts  was  emphasized  by 
enough  advcrtisinif  men.  speakers  this  afternoon  at  the  bi-monthly 

Harold  If.  Smith,  editor.  Julesburg  meeting  of  the  Indiana  League  of  Home 
Crit-Ad7’ocate,  emphasized  the  import-  Hail'c*  Hotel  Lincoln, 

ance  of  the  newspaper,  even  the  weekly.  Gwrge  Handy,  publisher  of  the 
Being  courageous  in  news  policies,  and  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Prew,  was  the  pnn- 
active,  militant  and  constructive  in  its  cipal  speaker.  Ted  Bennett,  adveiqising 
editorial  policies.  manager  of  the  Press,  and  Foster 

.\rthur  A.  Parkhurst.  editor,  Boulder  Fletcher,  retail  merchant  of  Ypsilanti. 
Sews-Hcrald,  told  of  his  successful  cm-  *  ®o  addressed  the  gathering.  .^  gen- 
sade  to  restore  Boulder  as  a  common  discussion  followed,  with  a  busi- 

passenger  point  in  his  talk.  “Waging  and  session.  ...  ,,  i 

Winning  a  Communitv  Campaign.”  ^  A  luncheon  preceded  the  meeting.  H.  i 

The  contest  was  against  seven  rail-  Sheerer  of  ( hicago,  secretary  and 
roads  and  was  settled  only  after  being  treasurer  of  the  league,  presided.  I 

taken  to  the  Interstate  (Commerce  (3om- 

mission.  He  referred  to  other  cam-  CALLOWAY  IN  NORFOLK 
paifms  to  lower  gas  and  electric  rates,  Robert  Calloway,  formerly  of  the 
against  the  Ku  KIux  Klan,  for  a  new  classified  department,  Biriwinoiiam  f.Ma.) 
railroad  station  for  Boulder.  Parkhurst  News,  has  become  classified  advertising 
is  offering  a  loving  cup  to  the  O>lorado  manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  I^edqer- 
newspaper  that  performs  the  most  con-  Dispatch. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Gordon  gauss,  Shenandoah, 
University  of  Iowa  student,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa  College 
Press  .Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  (jrinnell.  Aileen  Milligan  Grin- 
nell  was  chosen  vice  president. 

Herbert  V.  Prochnow  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Financial  .Advertis¬ 
es’  Association  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  Other  officers  are : 
John  Foley,  A.  C.  .Allyn  &  Co.,  vice- 
president;  Rufus  Jeffris,  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  secretary,  and  Ruth 
Gates.  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
FLvanston.  treasurer. 

John  F.  Cunningham.  Racine.  W’is., 
president  of  the  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  OF  .Ar,Rici:LTCRAL  FIditohs,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  recently  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  Fort  Worth  to  50  rural  editors 
who  had  been  making  a  tour  to  Texas. 

James  H.  Johnson,  vice  president  of 
Welsh  &•  Johnson,  Inc.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  .Akron  .Advertising 
Ci-i  n,  May  10. 

Ruth  E.  Procter  has  lieen  elected 
president  of  the  Women’s  .Advertising 
Ci.i’B  OF  Chicago,  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Mary  Derbyshire  of  Bundscho’s.  Miss 
Procter  is  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Northern  Trust  company. 

.Among  leaders  of  the  Texas  Wo¬ 
man’s  Press  .Association  who  at- 
tendefl  its  recent  session  in  Alpine, 
were:  Airs.  Genie  Griffin  DeWoIfe. 
Fort  Worth ;  Mrs.  Mary  Fitzgerald. 
Dallas ;  Miss  Madeline  McBumett, 
Dallas :  Mrs.  Byrd  Hamilton.  Alpine. 
Mike  I^vy  has  been  elected  president 


of  the  St.  I.ouis  Advertising  Golf 
Association  ;  l^u  Budke,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Harold  Neusitz.  treasurer,  and 
Frank  Simmons,  treasurer.  The  first 
tournament  was  held  at  Belleville,  111. 
May  17. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

^  E.  MAYHALL  who  recently  dis- 
posed  of  his  Louisiana  (Mo.) 
Times  of  which  he  had  been  editor  and 
publisher  several  years,  has  purchased 
the  Plainfield  (Ind.)  Messenger  and  last 
week  assumed  management  of  that 
weekly. 

Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Commercial 
Mail,  published  since  1905  by  W.  W. 
\\  illiamson,  was  sold  last  week  to  James 
1).  .Adams,  editor  of  the  Columbia  City 
I'ost,  and  Foster  W.  Riddick  of  Law- 
renceville.  111. 

Cutler  (Cal.)  Courier,  a  weekly,  was 
recently  sold  by  the  Pratt  &  Walsh  (Com¬ 
pany  to  J.  Leonard  Manire  of  Pittsburg, 
Cal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Gean,  former 
owners  of  the  Hope  (Ark.)  f^ress  have 
bought  the  Searcy  (Ark.)  News  from 
R.  C.  Mann  and  the  publication  will  be 
continued  as  a  weekly  under  the  name  of 
Searcy  /’ress.  As  soon  as  a  new  plant 
can  be  prepared,  they  will  start  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Searcy  Daily  Nncs. 

James  and  Hugh  Park,  who  recently 
purchased  the  Van  Buren  (.Ark.)  Press- 
Argus,  have  also  acquired  the  Paris 
(.Ark.)  Express  and  the  two  papers  will 
be  continued  under  their  joint  ownership. 
The  Express  was  purchased  from  the 
W.  C.  Greenwood  estate. 


For  Over  Twenty 
Years  The  Outstanding 
Leader  in  Central 
New  York — Leading 
in  Local,  National 
and  Total. 


CALLOWAY  IN  NORFOLK 

Robert  Calloway,  formerly  of  the 
classified  department,  Birminqkawi  (,AIa.) 
News,  has  become  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  I^edger- 
Dispatch. 
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Over  200,000 

like  these  are  mwmdi^ 

The  NEW  Telegram! 


Who  wants 


their  trade? 


Datfs  home!  This  is  the  big  event  of  the  <lay 
in  every  New  York  household.  Mother's  din¬ 
ner  is  ready  and  waiting — mother’s  always 
waiting  for  some  of  her  brood!  The  door 
opens  wide — hearts  open  wider  every  one 
shouts  a  welcome  at  once  -DatT s  home! 

The  welrome  isn't  wholly  altruistir! 

V'ou  see,  every  regular  dad  now  brings  the 
whole  wide  world  home  with  him — it’s  in  the 
NEW  Telegram  which  this  dad  is  holding 
aloft.  He  got  the  fast  of  today's  market  from 
Hendershot  and  Ettlinger  on  the  way  home — 
dad  did.  Joe  Williams  and  dad  had  their  daily 
chortle  and  Daniel,  Tom  Meany  and  dad  slid 


to  second  with  the  “Rahe"  and  I.ou  in  the 
subway— nil  with  the  NEW  Telegram! 

And  now  DAD’S  HOME!  an<l  it’s  little 
Jim’s  and  pretty  Hetty’s  turn  at  the  funniest 
of  the  day’s  funnies— at  last!  To  have  her 
daily  difference  with  Heywood  Uniun.  mother 
will  now  have  to  wait  until  they're  all  through 
with  the  NEW  Telegram  mothers  always  wait ! 

This  special  mother  will  then  go  over  the 
NEW  Telegram,  page  by  page — Mother’s 
a  bit  of  a  bargain  hunter!  You  see,  dad  earns 
}10,0()0  a  year,  mother’s  his  purchasing  agent, 
and  she  buys  everything  for  her  home  and 
family  through  the  NEW  Telegram! 


The  New\brk  Telegram 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
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BONUS  TO  STIMULATE  CLASSIFIED  SALES 
RECOMMENDED  BY  COAST  MANAGER 

Monthly  Sum,  Based  on  Percentage  of  Gain  with  Allowance 
for  Errors,  Suggested  to  Increase  Counter  Sales 
and  Promote  Accuracy 


SOME  moiitlis  ago  in  an  EnnftK  & 
Pi:fiLiSHKR  article  I  outlined  a  system 


for  placing  classified  salespeople  on  a 
salary  and  commission  plan.  However, 
many  classified  advertising  managers 
may  not  believe  in  the  commission 
system ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  tol- 
lowing  plan  may  appeal. 

There  is  hardly  any  df>uht  that  the 
straight  salary  system  for  salespeojdc 
is  conducive  to  a  lackadaisical  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  salespeople 
involved.  That’s  why  the  average 
counter-clerk  is  merely  a  counter-clerk 
and  not  a  counter-salesperson.  There’s 
a  vast  difference,  you  may  be  sure.  On 
the  other  hand,  show  me  the  newspaper 
that  offers  a  bonus  to  its  counter  force 
for  multiple-insertion  orders,  and  I’ll 
show  you  a  newspaper  whose  classified 
department  doesn’t  suffer  the  anemia  con¬ 
comitant  to  a  barrage  of  one-timers. 

Consequently,  if  it’s  true  that  you  can 
stimulate  your  counter  help  to  an  effort 
toward  actually  selling — that  is,  selling 
insertions  and  white  space,  etc. — by  offer¬ 
ing  them  certain  extra  emoluments  for 
each  long-timer  or  white-space  ad  they 
succeed  in  selling,  it’s  considerably  more 
true  that  your  actual  salespeople  w  ill  re¬ 
act  in  the  same  manner  to  a  similar  plan 

Your  telephone  girls  and  your  field 
salesmen  are  mighty  fertile  soil  for  this 
sort  of  cultivation. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  .system  of 
one  newsj)a|)er  which  seems  to  have 
solvevi  the  lionus’  problem  quite  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  at  tlie  same  time  has  found 
a  handy  means  of  keeping  down  errors. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  this:  a  cer¬ 
tain  bonus  sum  is  set  aside  each  month, 
to  be  distributed  contingent  upon  the 
classified  department’s  achieving  a  gain 
in  linage  for  the  month.  For  instance, 
if  a  2%  gain  be  made,  $.s0  is  to  lie  dis¬ 
tributed;  if  a  5%  gain  be  made,  $10(1 
will  be  given ;  10%  monthly  gain  is  re¬ 
warded,  we  will  say,  with  $200  bonus. 

V’ery  gfK)d ;  that  gives  the  department 
its  initial  stimulus.  Everyone  is  going 
to  work  hard  so  that  the  department  will 
achieve  its  quota  and  go  over  the  top. 
Hut  what  alx>ut  the  individual?  How 
are  the  bonu.ses  to  be  distributed? 

I  think  tile  plan  under  discussion 
answers  this  problem  beautifully.  The 
salespeople  receive  their  rewartls  in 
<lirect  prfvportion  to  the  effort  they,  as 
individuals,  have  put  into  the  task  of 
making  the  gain.  Of  course  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  you  have  mrmthly  production 
records  by  individuals.  From  these 
figures,  comparing  current  linage  with 
the  year  previous,  you  can  determine 
how  much  each  individual  gained — or 
lost;  and  further,  you  can  compute  ex¬ 
actly  tlte  proportion  of  the  total  de|»art- 
mental  gain  each  individual  contributed. 

With  these  percentage  figures  at  hand, 
it’s  easy  to  arrive  at  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ixmus. 

“How  de>es  that  affect  errc»rs?’’,  you 
may  ask. 

It  affects  errors  in  this  manner :  a 
record  must  be  kept  by  your  department 
statistician  of  all  errors  made  in  your 
classified  advertising  section  during  the 
month.  These  errors  are  to  be  totaled 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  charged 
against  the  individuals  responsible — that 
is,  if  the  responsible  parties  are  in  the 
classified  department.  If  the  errors  arc 
on  the  composing  room,  obviously  they’ll 
have  to  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  of 
course.  Hut  as  many  of  them  as  are 
made  by  your  own  staff  are  to  be  debited 
against  those  staff  members  responsible ; 
and  the  amount  of  these  debits  should 
be  deducted  from  that  individual’s  bonus 
check  at  the  time  of  bonus-distribution. 

It  works  well.  Salesman  Bjones,  for 
instance,  earns  a  bonus  of  $7.50.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  made  three  errors 


By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Classified  Manager,  Pasadena  Star-News 

n  an  EnnttK  &  during  the  month,  totalling  $3.50.  He 
')Utlined  a  system  receives  only  $4  bonus,  and  is  accord- 
ialespeople  on  a  ingly  chagrined.  You  may  be  sure  he’ll 
plan.  However,  watch  his  copy  carefully  the  next  month, 
tising  managers  Meanwhile,  yrmr  errors  don’t  show  up 
the  commission  as  red  charge-offs  on  your  ledger,  either, 
ese  that  the  tol-  1  knriw  you’re  thinking  “Yes,  but  they’re 
charge-offs  nevertheless — you’re  taking 
doubt  that  the  money  from  one  jKKrket  and  putting  it  in 
for  salcspeojde  the  other”.  But  even  admitting  that,  the 
adaisical  attitude  plan  has  a  more  subtle  angle.  It  tends 
f  the  salespeople  to  cut  down  the  number  of  errors — ^be- 
'  the  average  cause  yemr  staff  wants  its  bonus  money 
a  counter-clerk  without  deductions !  And  they’ll  be  mighty 
•person.  There’s  careful. 

lay  be  sure.  On  Amither  variant  to  this  plan  reverses 
le  the  newspaper  the  idea.  It  sets  aside  a  certain  amount 
its  counter  force  errors  each  month ;  and  at  the  end  of 
orders,  and  I’ll  t*’*^  month,  after  errors  are  paid  out  of 
whose  classified  this  fund,  the  balance  is  divided  among 
r  the  anemia  con-  th«t  department  members  as  a  bonus — 
3f  one-timers.  those  making  the  least  errf)rs  receiving 
rue  that  you  can  t^^  largest  share  of  the  plunder,  of 


Both  plans  have  the  same  psychfdogical 
background,  and  bf)th  are  in  successful 
operation  right  now.  Think  them  over. 

AHERN  AND  WILLIAMS 
RENEW  CONTRACTS 

Sign  New  Long-Term  Agreements 

With  NEA  Sorrice — Beth  Vet¬ 
eran  Staff  Member* — Ahern 
Sail*  for  Europe 

(iene  Ahern  and  Jim  Williams,  car¬ 
toonists  for  \’E.A  Service.  Inc.,  recently 
signed  new  long-term  contracts  with 
that  syndicate.  Ahern  is  creator  of  “Our 
I?oarding  House”  and  Williams  draws 
“Out  Our  Way”. 

Williams  has  been  with  XF.A  .Service 
seven  years,  having  previously  been  a 
mechanic  in  a  machine  shon.  I  luring 
his  years  as  a  mechanic  he  worked 
nights  on  cartoons,  developing  his  tal¬ 
ents,  until  he  finally  obtained  recogni¬ 
tion  with  the  syndicate. 

Ahern,  like  his  co-worker,  was  once 
engaged  in  a  prosaic  trade.  He  was 
a  plumber’s  assistant  in  Chicago  and 
attended  art  school  in  his  spare  time. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  joiner!  Xea  where 
he  developed  his  principal  comic  char¬ 
acter.  Major  HiMiple.  Follf>wing  re¬ 
newal  of  his  contract  he  sailer!  this  week 
for  a  vacation  in  F.urope  with  Mrs. 
Ahern. 

Johnson  Writing  From  Europe 

Xunnally  Johnson,  “roving  reporter” 
of  the  .VcTt’  York  Evening  Post,  who  is 
traveling  in  Europe,  will  write  a  series 
of  24  stories  for  the  I-edger  Syndicate 
under  the  general  title  “Clriwning 
Through  Euroi)e  in  1929.”  The  Ledger 
.Syndicate  has  r>btained  serial  rights  to 
all  of  the  recent  detective  and  mystery 
serials  of  Herman  I.andon.  They  are: 
“Murder  Mansion.”  “The  Forbidden 
Door,”  “The  Room  Under  the  Stairs.” 
“Hands  Unseen.”  “Gray  Terror,”  and 
“The  Gray  Phantom’s  Romance.” 

Jane  Dixon  Write*  Serial 

Jane  Dixon,  former  feature  and  wom¬ 
an’s  page  writer  for  the  Sne  York 
Telegram,  has  returned  to  the  newspaper 
field  with  a  new  serial  soon  to  be  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Serv’- 
ice.  The  story  is  titled  “Miss  Hard- 
Boiled.” 

To  Start  Baseball  Series 

“Baseball  Birthdays,”  a  series  of  100 
one-third  column  articles  by  J«ie  Tumelty, 
sports  writer  for  the  Philadelf>hia  Public 
Ledger,  is  being  distribute<l  by  the 
Ledger  Syndicate. 


Moxie  Campaign  Planned 

The  Moxie  Company  of  America, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  amiounced  the  largest 
advertising  anpropriation  in  its  history 
of  which  607e  goes  to  newspaper  space. 
The  campaign  will  be  directed  by  Frank 
.Archer  and  ropy  prepared  by  the  Kenyon 
Company,  Inc.,  Boston  advertising 
agency. 

URGES  JEWELERS  TO 
USE  NEWSPAPERS 

Space  in  Local  Paper*  Cheapc*t  Ad- 

verti*ing  Available  to  Retailer*, 
William  G.  Fraxier  Tell* 

Iowa  Convention 

Gne  of  the  cheapest  and  surest  ways 
of  increasing  the  business  of  a  retail  jew¬ 
eler  is  to  advertise  in  his  local  newspaper 
William  G.  Frasier  of  Dunham,  X.  C., 
president  of  the  .American  National  Re¬ 
tail  Jewelers’  association,  told  the  jewelers 
attending  the  twenty-fourth  annual  Iowa 
retail  jewelers  association  convention  in 
Cedar  Rapids  last  week. 

Mr.  Frasier  explained  that  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  during  his  recent  travels 
that  retail  jewelers  are  neglecting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chance  to  increase  their 
business  by  advertising. 

“The  memory  of  the  public  quickly 
gets  dim,”  said  Mr.  Frazier.  “Besides, 
people  move  into  your  community  while 
others  move  out  and  the  one  and  only 
way  to  make  your  public  jewelry  con¬ 
scious  is  to  educate  them  to  the  fact 
through  newspaper  advertising.  It  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  advertising  medium 
available  to  the  retailers. 

“Every  retail  jeweler  should  try  to  do 
so  much  advertising  that  just  as  soon  as 
a  resident  thinks  about  jewelry  he  will 
immediately  connect  jewelry  and  the 
name  of  the  local  jeweler  with  the  one 
thought.” 

Mr.  Frasier  told  the  gathering  that  the 
National  Association  now  is  preparing 
for  a  national  campaign  and  that  retailers 


should  make  local  tie-ups  with  their  daily 
ne\\s[ia|R-rs  when  this  drive  starts. 

Darrak  Promoted 

.Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  liave  E.  Darrah,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  advertising  manager  for  the 
Hart-Parr  Company.  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  as  general  advertising  manager  of 
the  newly  organized  Oliver  Farm  Etpiip- 
ment  Company,  which  included  the  Hart- 
Parr  firm  in  its  new  merger  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Darrah  will  have  his  offices  in 
Chicago. 

M  ortz  Leave*  Alemite 

Joseph  L.  Martz,  formerly  in  charge 
of  industrial  advertising  for  the  .Alemite 
Corporation,  Chicago,  has  joined  Class 
and  Industrial  Marketing,  published  in 
Chicago,  as  associate  editor.  L.  L.  Bal¬ 
lard  succeeds  Mr.  Martz  with  the 
.Alemite  company. 

Soule  Join*  Thompton 

.'Seymour  Soule,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
has  joined  the  Chicago  staff  of  J.  Walter 
Tluimpson  as  a  member  of  its  service 
department.  J.  K.  Smith,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  at  Ward’s, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Soule, 

New  Grant  &  Wad*worth  Client 

Grant  &  Wadsworth.  Inc.,  of  New 
A’ork  and  Montreal,  are  now  directing 
general  advertising  and  editing  “Job  Jot¬ 
tings”— the  house  organ  of  Hubbard- 
Floyd  Company,  Inc.,  distributors  of 
construction  equipment,  New  York. 

Emery  A«lverti*ing  Move* 

The  Emery  Advertising  Company  of 
St.  Louis  recently  moved  to  new  offices 
in  the  Planters  Building.  Carlyle  Em¬ 
ery  is  president. 

Sager  Join*  Omaha  Agency 

E.  H.  Sager  has  joined  the  Stanley 
H.  Jack  advertising  agency,  Omaha,  as 
an  acci^nmt  executive. 


You  Overcome  The  H^dicaps 

IN  the  race  towards  the  goal  of  a  better 
*  printed  paper,  the  publishers  using 
Wood  Dry  Mats  are  assured  that  all  the 
usual  handicaps  of  unreliable  mat  p>er' 
formance,  have  been  eliminated. 
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WHICH  SETTING  WOULD  YOUR 
ADVERTISERS  PREFER? 


iltll* 


Good  Linotype  faces  increase  the  effective 
ness  of  advertising  and  cost  no  more  to  set 
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RADICALS  THREATEN  1.  T.  U. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS  OF  MISSOURI  PRESS  MEET  AT  COLUMBIA 


So  Declares  J.  M.  Lynch,  Former 
President,  in  N.  J.  Address 

The  permanency  of  the  Internatiunal 
TypoKraphical  Union  is  threatened  to¬ 
day  as  never  before  by  radicalism  within 
its  ranks,  James  M.  Lynch,  of  Syracuse, 
former  president  of  the  I.  T.  U..  told 
memt)ers  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
I.  T.  U.,  of  Elizabeth,  X.  J.,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet  April  11. 

“If  this  radicalism  is  not  stamped 
out,”  Lynch  declared,  “our  own  chil¬ 
dren  may  in  time  be  talking  about  the 
Koofl  old  days,  when  the  1.  T.  U.  enabled 
printers  to  barKain  with  their  employers 
as  to  the  hours  they  would  work  and  the 
wages  they  would  receive.” 

Politics  entered  the  International 
Typfigraphical  Union.  Lynch  said, 
ill  18'18,  when  the  referendum  sys¬ 
tem  of  electing  officers  was  substituted 
for  the  convention  method.  With  the 
introduction  of  politics,  he  declared, 
came  the  formation  of  a  group  of  radi¬ 
cals  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party,  steadily  gained  strength 
until,  in  1926,  it  succeeded  in  defeating 
him  for  the  presidency  and  electing 
Charles  P.  Howard,  the  incumbent. 


JOUKXALISM  WEEK,  celebrated  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 

May  5  to  11,  came  to  a  close  after  a 
series  of  brilliant  events.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  was  the  2(Hh  annual  Journal¬ 
ism  Week  banquet,  Friday  evening.  May 
10,  which  tfxik  the  form  of  a  “Ma<le-in- 
Mexico”  liamjuet.  featuring  ffKxi  and 
favors  representing  that  country. 

An  interesting  innovation  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  personal  greetings  by  speci¬ 
ally  arranged  long  distance  telephone 
from  former  (ieneral  of  the  United  States 
Army,  John  Pershing;  Dwight  Morrfiw, 

Amliassador  to  Mexico ;  Senator  .Arthur 
Canper;  Sir  .Alfred  Robbins,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times;  and  Setsu  .Matsudaira,  Jap¬ 
anese  Ambassador  to  Ixndon.  Pershing 
spoke  from  Paris,  rising  at  .1  a.  m.  to 
do  so.  Sir  Alfred  Robbins  and  .Amlias- 
sador  Matsudaira  spoke  from  l^ondon, 
also  rising  at  3  a.  m.  .Ambassador  Mor- 
r«w  talked  from  Mexico  City  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Capper  from  Washington. 

Other  social  events  during  the  week 
were  the  subscription  dinner  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Writers’  Ciuild,  the  Associated 
Press  dinner,  the  Columbia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Luncheon,  dinner  of  the  Past 
Presidents  of  the  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  guests  of  R.  M.  and  Mitchell 
White  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 

Journalism  Alumni  .Association  dinner 
and  rweptions  and  parties  by  journalistic 
organizations.  Theta  Sigma  I’hi,  (iamma 
Alpha  Chi,  Sigma  Delta  Oii.  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  speeches 
of  the  week  was  that  made  in  Jay  H. 

Xeff  auditorium.  May  10,  by  Paul  Y. 

.Anderson,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mr.  .An¬ 
derson  spoke  on  “The  Work  of  a 
Reporter”. 

(jet  the  truth  and  tell  the  truth,  was 
his  advice  to  young  men  and  women  about 
to  enter  journalism.  He  admitted  that 
the  reporter  who  told  the  truth  would 
not  always  find  his  way  easy  in  official 
circles,  but  he  cautioned  his  hearers  that 
there  was  no  greater  fault  they  could 
commit  than  subservience  to  officials  who 
for  their  own  interests  were  interested 
in  suppressing  the  news. 

The  insincerity  of  some  newspaper 
correspondents  who  write  with  bias  was 
exposed  by  Mr.  Ander.son.  On  the  other 
hand  he  praised  the  work  of  other  re¬ 
porters  who  had  seen  in  their  assign¬ 
ments  a  chance  to  serve  the  public  by 
giving  it  the  truth.  They,  he  asserted, 
had  fulfilled  the  highest  duty  of 
reporters. 

“For  myself,"  he  said,  “if  I  can  keep 
on  writing  the  facts  for  the  public  I  will 
be  satisfied.” 

.At  a  ceremony  held  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  a  wreath  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  monument  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Rodney  Hull,  president  of  the  School  issue  of  the  paper  ever  published.  Re- 
of  Journalism  introduced  the  speakers  at  ccntly  the  Detroit  News  published  an 
the  ceremony,  which  was  arranged  by  88-page  issue  on  a  Friday  but  this  con- 


REPORTERS  WALK  UNDER  RIVER 

.A  group  of  New  York  newspaper  men 
explored  the  new  subway  tunnel  under 
construction  through  the  lied  of  the  East 
River  this  week  just  liefore  the  two 
Ixiring  i>arties  from  each  side  met  to 
complete  the  tube.  The  reporters  were 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  .LS  pounds 
IH'r  scpiare  inch,  the  same  as  that  exixri- 
ence<l  by  the  “sandhogs"  who  work  in 
the  tunnel.  .Among  those  in  the  party 
were :  Richard  Alontague,  /itriiiiig 

H'orld;  Lindsay  Parrott,  Liening  Post; 
E.  K.  Titus,  .\foming  ll'orld;  VVilliam 
Hosie,  liz'cning  Journal;  Richard  Mas- 
sock,  .fjisociatcd  Press  and  H.  H'urton 
Heath,  livening  Telegram. 


tained  a  sjK-cial  section  of  Iti  pages.  The 
Wl-page  issue  printed  on  May  10  was  run 
off  fin  50  units  of  presses  employed  in 
groups  of  five  units  each  and  run  asso¬ 
ciate  and  collect.  Thus  the  SO-jiage 
pa(K-r  was  delivered  complete  to  the 
mailing  rofim  without  hand  stuffing — a 
feat  never  beffire  accomplished  by  the 
pajM-r. 


COWLES  TRANSFERRED 

Paul  Cowles,  executive  assistant  of 
.Associated  Press,  who  has  been  sta- 
tionefl  in  San  Francisco  as  superintend¬ 
ent  for  30  years,  has  lieen  transferred  t<i 
the  general  tiffice  in  N’ew  York,  where 
ne  will  make  his  headquarter* 


PROMOTIONS  IN  HARTFORD 


Sudarsky  Named  Courant  Treasurer — 
O’Callaghan  His  Assistant 

Henry  H.  Conland,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant  Company,  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Cwin. )  Courant,  resigned  the  office  of 
treasurer  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ixiard  of 
directors.  May  8  and  John  Sudarsky, 
assistant  treasurer,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Jerome  O’Callaghan,  chief 
bookkeeper  and  office  manager,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer, 
succeeding  Mr.  Sudarsky. 

Both  Mr.  Sudarsky  and  Mr.  O'Callag¬ 
han  have  been  with  the  Courant  for  many 
years,  each  having  started  as  office  boys. 
Mr.  Sudarsky  came  to  the  Courant  25 
years  ago.  while  Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  19 
years’  service  was  interrupted  only  by  a 
two-and-a-half  year  period  during  the 
war.  when  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Horace  B.  Clark,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  the  Courant’s 
publisher  for  many  years,  remains  as 
secretary  and  Walter  S.  G.  Harris  as 
assistant  secretary. 

In  a  staff  reorganization  which  went 
into  effect  at  the  Courant  this  week,  the 
following  changes  were  made:  Frank  F. 
Atwofid  and  Jack  Elliott,  from  copv 
desk  to  general  assignments ;  .Albert  J. 
Duffy  and  Raymond  H.  Dower,  from 
state  desk  to  copy  desk  :  R.  Phillip  Rose, 
Sunday  editor,  temporarily  taking  charge 
of  the  state  desk,  with  William  J,  Qew, 
formerly  on  general  assignments,  assist¬ 
ing  him.  lacoh  Deschin,  dramatic  critic, 
is  temporarily  Sunday  editor  in  Mr. 
Rose’s  absence. 


The  marksman  Is  judged  not  by  the  rounds  of  ammunition 
he  fires,  bu4  by  the  number  of  bulls'-eyes  hit. 

A  newspaper’s  value  to  the  individual  advertisers  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  by  its  rirrulation.  but  by  the  number  and  quality 
of  pmspeetH  reached  through  its  rirrulatHjn. 

Markets  are  composed  of  families  of  var^us  degrees  of  buy¬ 
ing  power,  different  tastes  and  likes,  also  different  habits  of 
reading  and  buying. 

The  farts  developed  by  knight  studies  reveal  not  only  the 
portion  of  the  market  of  each  of  the  various  degrees  of 
buying  power,  but  disclose  the  method  of  cultivating  each 
class  through  the  market’s  established  advertising  media. 

The  method  employed  in  knight  studies  is  beginning  with 
the  individual  market  unit  —  the  family  —  and  by  investi¬ 
gating  family  units  of  every  degree  of  buying  power  and 
economic  status,  then  accumulating  these  facts  into  a  pic- 
turization  of  the  composite  market. 

knight  facts  represent  true  market  values  because  they  re¬ 
veal  the  habits,  characteristics,  and  buying  power  expressed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  market’s  buying  unit  —  the 
family. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
225  N.  New  Jersey  Street 

Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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THE  STRIP 

They  ALL  Want  Back 


These  Tnelve  Had  It 
and  Have  All  Come 
Back  for  More 

Albany  Knlrkerborker  PreiiN 
Atlanttt  ('onutitutlon* 
l>r«  Moin«*M  KeclNter  ft  Trlhane* 
llllnoifi  KtMtr  KeiriKtrr 
Knoxville  NewS'HentlnH 
I'rovidence  Journal  ft  Kveninir  Bulletin 
Hun  Franrlaro  N'ewn 
Taeoma  »w»  Tribune 
Toronto  Htar* 

Waterbury  American* 

WIrliita  (laKle 
^Vllllani»tif»rt  Hun 


*Mem6ere  e/  tht  North  American  Nowt^ 
paper  Aitionco. 


^I^ARZA!\  STRIP  one  of  most  popular  ne  ever  ran.  Seores 
X  of  readers  have  been  railing  up  asking  when  it  will  be 
eontinued.  Never  ran  a  strip  that  took  hold  so  fast  and  kept 
up  interest  so  well. 

T.U’OM.I  \r.li  s  riUBl’SE 


THK  S  that  the  Tur/an  strip  is  to  be  resume<l  is  most 

weleome.  Ever  since  the  first  ten  weeks  of  Tarzan  was 
completed  in  the  !\ews.  we  have  keen  besiegt^l  with  inquiries 
from  reailers  who  said:  “(iive  us  mor«*  Tarzan.” 


W .  I* 


F’hininur.  lidilorUil  l>irt-i  tor, 

.11  H.l\y  K\  U  Klih’IUK  KER  rHES.<: 


Because  of  Its  Proven 
Success  It  Has  Also 
Been  Taken  By — 

Bridffrport  Boat* 

Buffalo  Kvrnins  Nrwft* 
C'alKury  lirrald* 

C  harleiiton  Boat* 

(  hlcairo  Dally  »wii* 
C'Inrinnatl  l*oiit 
Clovrland  Plain  l^raler* 
C'oliimbuii  Citizrn 
Detroit  Newa* 
Kdmonton  Journal* 
KvannvHle  l*re»M 
ttreat  Falln  Tribune 
Kannaii  City  Htar* 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Htate  Journal* 
Ixm  .In^eleN  Tlmew* 
l^ulaville  Courier  Journal* 
Milwaukee  Journal* 
Montana  Htandard* 

New  Orleana  Tlme«  Picayune* 
New  A’ork  Kveninp  World* 
IMttabarch  Preaa 
Richmond  Tlmen  DUpatch* 
Haakatoon  Htar  Phoenix* 
Hcranton  Time** 
Hpokane  Hpokeaman  Review* 
Hyracnae  Poat  Htandard* 
Toleilo  Newa-Bee 
Ctica  tlbaerver-Dlapatch 
Vancouver  Htar* 
Waahincton  Htar* 
Wheeling  Dally  Newa* 


•Momhora  of  tho  North  A  mar  icon  Nowa* 
paper  AUimnco, 


PLEASE  ADVISE  us  at  once  when  the  stH'ond  Tarzan  story, 
“The  Return  <»f  Tarzan.”  will  start.  Vt  e  are  receiving 
hundreds  of  inf|uiries,  and  fear  our  failure  to  give  our  sub¬ 
scribers  **Tar%an"  ivill  result  in  damage  to  our  circulation. 

F.  \’.  Scliiu'li.  Ciri  iiltitioii  Mniiant’r, 

ILlJ.XOl.S'  Sr.lTE  REdlSTER 

WE  ARE  DELK.HTEI)  to  hear  that  the  Tarzan  Strip  will 
be  resumeil  June  3.  The  Knoxville  'News-Sentinel  found 
the  Tarzan  Strips  one  of  the  most  popular  features  we  have 
ever  run. 

F'<lwar{I  J.  Xltt-nian, 

THE  KXO.XrU.LE  .\Eir.\'-SENTt.\EE 


TARZAIN  strip  prove<l  one  of  the  bi'st  features  we  had 
published  for  months.  Many  requ<‘sts  for  si'cond  series 
when  first  was  finished,  (dad  you  are  continuing  them. 

\\‘.  \’.  I’ltirkharclt. 

S.  / V  I  R.l.W  ISCO  Ell'S 


W'E  ARE  certainly  4;lad  to  hear  the  good  news  that  Tarzan 
is  coming  back.  This  feature,  when  we  ran  the  first 
series  put  out  by  your  syndicate,  provi^tl  remarkably  popu¬ 
lar.  On  the  first  night  that  the  first  series  ended,  and  we 
printed  th<‘  first  issue  following  without  Tarzan,  our  office 
was  deluged  with  telephone  calls  from  people  who  thought 
we  had  forgotten  to  put  it  in  and  were  demanding  that  it  he 
restored.  ^  e  found  that  the  interest  ranged  all  the  way  from 
small  children,  who  had  to  have  the  text  read  to  them,  up  to 
old  people.  All  human  beings  are  interested. 

I'l.  Ki^HTt  StryniMii).  l:ilit,>r-in-Chii'f, 

ll  .11  ERHI  RV  .i.MERIC.iX 


Release 
June  3 


TARZAN 

The  Strip  of  Thrills  by 
EDGAR  RICE  BURROUGHS 


fFire  Now 
for  Terms 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 


M.'iximilian  Riser.,  Jr.,  General  .Manager 


Earl  J.  Hadley.  .  I.^sot  iale 


150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
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RETAIL  ADVERTISING  NEEDS  NEW  DEAS 

Present  Copy  Antiquated  in  Comparison  to  Pace  of  Modem  Life,  Taft  Tells  Newspaper  Executives — 
Hits  Sales,  Exaggerated  Claims  and  Lack  of  Human  Interest 


By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 

Editor,  Philadelphia  Retail  Ledger 

{l-oUozviny,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  an  address  on  "What’s  Wrong  With  Retail 
Adi'ertising,”  delii'ered  before  the  International  Association  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  at  Chicago,  May  13.) 


'1'*  HE  past  ten  years,  marked  as  they 
have  been  by  phenomenal  advances 
in  practically  all  branches  of  the  jig-saw 
puzzle  which  we  call  “Distribution,”  have 
brought  with  them  many  refin<*ments  in 
connection  with  retail  selling. 

Stores  themselves  have  clianged  radi¬ 
cally,  both  inside  and  out.  Windows  are 
better  lighted,  aisles  are  wider,  displays 
are  far  more  attractively  arranged  and 
the  merchandise  offered  for  sale  is  being 
bought  with  more  and  more  scientific 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  which  the  stores  are  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agents. 

Behind  the  scenes  of  retailing,  the 
changes  have  been  even  more  startling. 
Here  we  find  the  introduction  of  totally 
new  wheels  and  cogs  and  gears  in  the 
retail  machine.  The  controller  has  come 
to  the  fore  as  a  stabilizing  influence. 
The  merchandise  manager,  the  sales 
manager,  the  store  manager,  the  t>er- 
.sonnel  director  and,  most  recent  of  all, 
the  stylist,  have  all  been  delegated  to 
take  over  the  direction  of  certain  highly 
specialized  units  of  an  organism  that  is 
continually  growing  more  complex  and, 
generally  speaking,  more  efficient. 

But,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion — the  advertising  department  of  the 
average  store — has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  parade  of  progress.  By  and 
large — noting  exceptions  for  only  a  few 
of  the  21.93.S  stores  of  major  imp«irt  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time — 
retail  advertising  has  not  l)een  marked 
by  anything  like  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  other  branches  of  what 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  merchandising.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  most  im|xirtant 
division  of  an  industry  that  sells  from 
forty  to  forty-two  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  every  year  to  the  .\mer- 
ican  public  is  archaic  and  antiquated, 
lumbering  along  just  as  it  did  years  ago 
and  failing,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  to  reflect  the  progress  that  has 
been  mited  in  practically  every  other  type 
of  retail  work. 

The  major  weaknesses  of  retail  copy 
today  are,  first,  that  it  is  not  fioing  read 
with  anything  like  the  degree  of  thor¬ 
oughness  that  it  formerly  was  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  it  is  not  being  Indieved. 

Tlie  speed  of  the  age  in  which  we  are 
living-  an  age  that  has  annihilated  time 
in  the  transmission  of  the  human  voice, 
which  has  reduced  miles  to  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  yards  and  has  increased  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  point  where  the  mention  of 
a  five-day  week  no  longer  causes  even 
a  ripple  of  apprehension — has,  at  the 
same  time,  developed  a  much  keener 
competition  for  the  attention  of  the  •pub¬ 
lic.  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  that  public. 

And  the  newspaper  of  1029  is  by  no 
means  the  newspaper  of  1010.  I  )uring 
the  last  ten  years,  the  standard-sized 
newspaper  of  New  York  City  has  in¬ 
creased  in  size  from  an  average  evening 
issue  of  19  pages  to  one  of  .I.s  pages, 
while  the  average  morning  and  Sunday 
edition  has  jumped  from  27  jiages  to  52. 

The  volume  of  advertising  in  these 
papers  has  increased  in  alxuit  the  same 
proportions.  In  1917  the  New  York 
papers  published  a  total  of  7o,non.(it)0 
lines,  of  advertising.  Ten  years  later, 
this  volume  had  risen  to  12‘>.000.0((0 
lines,  while  the  editorial  linage  rose,  in 
the  same  decade,  from  RO.OilO.flttO  to 

i7o.nno.(ifr). 

Is  it  logical  to  suppcise  that,  with  this 
tremendous  increase  in  reading  matter 
and  advertising  copy,  any  single  store 
announcement,  couched  in  approximately 
the  same  language  that  was  used  ten 
years  ago  and  with  an  “aiqieal"  that 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  rap¬ 
idly  shifting  desires  of  the  public  at  the 
present  time,  will  merit  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  more  than  a  i>assing  glance' 


But  the  size  of  newspapers  and  the 
competition  for  reader  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  news,  the  comic  strips,  the 
syndicated  features  and  the  other  adver¬ 
tising,  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason 
why  retail  advertising  is  not  being  read 
as  carefully  as  formerly.  Another  and 
most  potent  cause  for  this  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  stereotyped,  rubber-stamped 
nature  of  the  majority  of  the  store  an- 
iKjuncements. 

So  far  as  any  dififercnce  in  appeal  or 
copy-interest  is  concerned,  it  might  all 
have  come  from  the  same  office,  almost 
from  the  same  copywriter.  A  line  cut  of 
sf>me  kind — a  big  splashy,  circus-type 
reference  to  price — a  meaningless  phrase 
or  two  about  style — possibly  a  reference 
to  a  sharp  reduction  from  the  figure  at 
which  the  merchandise  was  previously 
offered — and  there  you  have  the  average 
retail  advertisement  which  is  existed  to 
bring  in  crowds  of  people  desirous  of 
l>urchasing  an  article  which  may  or  may 
iKJt  conform  to  the  all-too-vague  specifi¬ 
cations  in  the  copy. 

Lest  this  be  considered  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  let  me  quote  four  pieces  of  copy 
occupying  large  space  in  metroi»litan 
newspapers  on  May  7,  1929.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  “A  Great  Silk  Sale!  An  annual 
event  in  which  there  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  yards  in  many  different  patterns 
of  the  Silks  in  greatest  demand,  at  mv- 
ings  really  extraordinary!"  The  prices 
follow  in  36-iK)int  type.  Atlanta : 
“Dining  Room  Suite— $195.00.  Duncan 
Phvfe  i)eriod — antique  mahogany  finish 
— o’  lovely  pieces”  (the  aerompanying 
illustration  shows  portions  of  four  pieces). 
New  firleans:  “No  Money  Down  Dur¬ 
ing  This  Grand  and  Glorious  Price- 
Smashing  33rd  Anniversary  Sale-^All 
prices  cut  to  the  bone.  Men  s  suits 
greatest  Iwrgain  ever!  A  wonderful  spe¬ 
cial  :  $10.50.”  Cleveland ;  Handsome  Wil- 
tftn  rugs — size  9  by  12 — $69 — In  this 
marvelous  new  assortment  you’ll  find 
rugs  to  brighten  every  room  in  your 
home  " 

These  are  not  exceptions.  They  were 
picked  at  random.  They  are  not  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  small  stores,  but  of  retail 
establishments  which  regularly  use  page 
and  half-i>age  space.  They  arc  typical  of 
the  run-of-the-mill,  the  day-in-and-day- 
o  u  t,  inonth-after-month-and-year-after 
year  advertising  of  stores  which  continue 
to  wonder  why  their  copy  doesn’t  bring 
them  better  returns. 

In  addition  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  text,  layout  and  illustration  in  W 
jH-r  cent  of  retail  advertising,  there  is 
also  an  almost  total  absence  of  the 
human  interest  clement  which  could  lie 
easily  supplied  if  even  a  slight  degree  of 
attention  were  paid  to  it.  Most  of  those 
who  prepare  retail  copy  seem  to  feel  that 
a  bare  statement  of  facts  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  “List  the  goods,  scream  the 
prices  and  let  it  go  at  that”  see*-  ■  to  be 
tlie  guiding  principle — in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  successes  of  conv  like  that  of 
Rogers  Peet  and  the  Macy  series  of 
human  interest  editorials,  credited  with 
having  produced  more  results  per  line  of 
copy  than  any  other  continuous  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  country.  Here  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  has  much  to  learn  from  national 
advertising. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  reasons 
why  retail  advertising  is  not  being  read : 

1 —  Because  of  the  speed  at  which 
the  huying  public  is  living ; 

2 —  Because  of  the  comfietition 
from  the  news  and  other  adverti'ing 
columns  of  the  pafters  in  which  tlie-c 
advertisements  appear; 

3 —  Because  the  store  announce- 
inents  are  too  stereotyped  . 


4— Because  of  their  lack  of  human 
interest. 

But  why  are  retail  advertisements  not 
being  believed? 

The  principal  reason  for  this  is  lie- 
cause  stores  as  a  whole  have  undermined 
the  confidence  of  the  public  through  their 
insistence  on  featuring^  cut  prices  and 
“srVs”  of  various  kinds,  appearing  to 
feei  that  there  is  no  longer  any  appeal  in 
the  regular  price  at  which  an  article 
should  be  sold,  but  that  sharp  reductions 
must  be  made  in  the  advertised  value 
before  the  public  will  pay  any  attention 
to  the  copy. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  which  does  not 
carry,  every  day  in  the  year,  sales  adver¬ 
tisements  crying  aloud  the  virtues  of  “un¬ 
precedented,”  “unparalleled,”  “epochal,” 
“gigantic,”  "unheard  of”  values  in  this, 
that  or  the  other  line  of  merchandise 
offered  by  one  or  more  local  stores.  Is 
it  logical  to  believe  that  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  fed  with  this  constant  pap  of  adjec¬ 
tives,  still  believes  that  it  is  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 
Is  it  iK)ssible  to  apply  to  these  adjec¬ 
tives  the  definitions  given  them  in  the 
dictionary  and  then,  in  the  same  breath, 
to  refer  to  “Truth  In  Advertising”? 

And  the  “adjective  sales”  are  by  no 
means  the  only  offenders.  There  are  the 
annual,  semi-annual,  monthly,  weekly  and 
almost  daily  hypodermics  of  periodical 
sales  which  so  many  stores  seem  to  feel 


are  necessary  for  their  existence — the 
.August  and  February  furniture  sales,  the 
January  white  goods  sale,  the  August  fur 
sale.  Dollar  Days  and  other  artificial  stim¬ 
ulants  which  are  formative  of  bad  mer¬ 
chandising  habits  should  be  prohibited  un¬ 
der  some  adaptation  of  the  Narcotic  Act. 

Many  retail  advertising  managers  will 
argue  that  “Sales  and  comparative  prices 
are  what  the  public  wants,”  another  gen¬ 
eralization  which  doesn’t  happen  to  be 
true,  as  indicated  very  clearly  by  the 
investigation  of  the  Boston  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  which  asked  some  5,0()0 
consumers  a  number  of  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  about  retail  advertising,  with  the 
following  results; 

45%  replied  that  they  believed  it  to  be 
“exaggerated” ; 

37%  said  it  was  “misleading”: 

11%  characterized  it  as  “false,”  and 

6%  felt  that  it  was  “truthful.” 

So  far  as  comparative  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  exactly  half  of  the  replies  recom¬ 
mended  at  least  a  partial  elimination  of 
these,  30  per  cent  voted  for  a  total 
elimination  and  20  per  cent  stated  that 
they  would  like  to  see  the  comparisons 
retained.  A  sub-division  of  this  question, 
designed  to  discover  how  much  confidence 
customers  place  in  comparative  price 
statements,  showed  23  per  cent. 

The  final  question  was;  “Some  stores 
advertise  with  superlative  and  unqualified 
statements  such  as  ‘The  greatest  values 
ever  offered !’,  ‘The  supreme  achievement 
of  the  age!’,  ‘Values  unequalled  in  his¬ 
tory  !’  ”  Do  you  believe  such  statements? 
—and  only  one  “Yes”  was  recorded. 

But  if  retail  advertising  is  not  being 
read  and,  if  read,  is  not  being  believed, 
what  are  the  remedies? 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


WE  POINT  with 
pride  to  a  record 
without  a  hlemish.  We 
entered  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  held  20  years  ago. 
Our  purpose  from  the 
beginning  was  to  build 
up  conhdence  in  sup¬ 
plementary  advertising 
work  which  would  yield 
added  income,  increased 
lineage  and  greater  pres¬ 
tige  for  newspapers. 
Our  record  is  an  open 
hook  of  results  and 
satisfaction. 


Did  you  have  a  loss 
in  lineage  in  1928? 
Wouldn't  a  Special  Edi- 
t  i  o  n  f  coniniemorating 
some  important  event  or 
milestone  in  the  progress 
of  your  publication  have 
absorbed  this  loss? 

Of  course,  the  year  1928 
has  faded  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  hut  your  lineage 
loss  can  still  he  made  up 
by  the  publication  of  a 
Special  Edition. 

“For  increased  prettine, 
greater  lineage  and  added  in- 
conte,lel  un  coneulticith  vou.’ 


America’s  foremost  special  Advertising  Organization 

John  B.Gallacher  Co.  In< 

45  Wist  45trST.  ^  N*y»C* 

Tblbpnomb  BRyAirrSITI 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Six  months  have  passed  since  we  installed 
the  Ludlow  system  of  type  setting  and  casting  in 
the  Vindicator  plant.  During  that  time  we  have 
given  it  a  thorough  test  by  daily  use  and  it  has 
performed  to  our  complete  satisfaction  and  delight. 

It  has  brought  a  number  of  important 
benefits  to  the  production  of  our  newspaper.  It 
has  speeded  up  operations  in  our  composing  room 
through  its  labor-saving  features.  It  has  improved 
the  typography  of  the  paper  by  giving  us  a  wide 
range  of  improved  and  modernized  type  faces,  that 
are  available  in  unlimited  number  and  which  can 
be  mat-rolled  without  destroying  the  beauty  of 
the  delicate  kerns.  And  it  has  reclaimed  valuable 
working  space  in  our  ad  alley  by  permitting  us  to 
discard  large  cases  of  type  which  were  formerly 
necessary  under  the  hand  setting  method. 

These  triple  benefits  make  the  Vindicator 
an  enthusiastic  user  and  booster  of  the  Ludlow 
system. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  VINDICATOR  PRINTING  COMPANY 


Treasurer 


ADMaag : FB 

1 

The  Youngstown  Vindicator— one  of  the  most  progressive  dailies 
in  the  middle  west— up  until  six  months  ago  depended  on  sorts- 
cast  and  foundry  type  for  its  display  composition.  At  that  time,  it 
changed  over  to  the  Ludlow  systenu  The  results  are  reported  above. 

1 

AHma  All  Cinnmimicatl«iu 
(•  ihc  Cam^aii^ 
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LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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ALCOTT  AND  KWAPIL 
HEAD  LIBRARIANS 

Newspaper  Group  Honored  by  Elec¬ 
tion  of  Boston  Globe  Man  to 
Presidency  of  Parent 
Orfanization 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  15. — 

Joseph  T.  Kwapil,  librarian  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  was  chosen  to 
head  the  news¬ 

paper  group  of 
the  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  sev¬ 
enth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the 
group  here  this 
week. 

At  the  .same 
time  the  parent 

organization  hon¬ 
ored  the  news¬ 

paper  represen¬ 
tation  by  electing 

William  Alcott  .'t*  president, 

W  illiam  Alcott, 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Other  officers  of  the  newspaper  group 
are:  Vice-chairman,  h'ord  M.  I’ettit, 

Detroit  News;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss 
Irene  Swencicka,  of  the  Camden  Cou¬ 
rier;  Executive  Board,  Miss  Agnes 
Petersen,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Mau¬ 
rice  Symonds  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

An  appeal  was  made  for  greater 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  progress  and  success  of 
the  newspaper  in  a  paper  contributed  by 
Robert  W.  Desmond,  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
submitted  during  the  conference  was  en¬ 
titled  “The  Value  and  Depreciation  of 
Photos,"  prepared  and  read  by  Harry  B. 
Baker,  general  manager.  Pacific  and  At¬ 
lantic  Photos. 

“The  Bremen  flight  story  was  probably 
the  most  expensive  assignment  ever  cov¬ 
ered  by  news  picture  services,"  Mr. 
Baker  informed  the  group.  “It  cost  my 
organization  about  $15,000.  Two  char¬ 
tered  airplanes  were  sent  from  New 
York  to  Greenly  Island  and  return,  and 
other  chartered  planes  were  used  in 
transportation  work  between  New  York 
and  Murray  Bay,  Canada,  the  base  of 
rescue  operations. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  thought  the  picture 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Vestris  the  greatest 
news  picture  ever  made,  yet  he  found  it 
buried  inside  one  newspaiier  he  read. 

He  said  they  passed  up  a  $<).000  sale  on 
pictures  of  the  Florida  hurricane  in  1926 
to  save  them  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  were  lieaten. 
They  received  the  prints  at  8  a.  m..  he 
said,  and  eight  hours  later  every  syndi¬ 
cate  in  town  was  scrambling  for  sales  at 
$10  a  print. 

Col.  C.  Fred  Cooke,  of  the  IVa.fhing- 
ton  Star,  delivered  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  upon  the  assembling  of  the  group. 
Other  talks  were  delivered  as  follows : 

“The  Technique  of  marking  newspaper 
articles ;  A  study  based  on  the  exhibit  of 
marked  newsiiapers  in  1928."  by  Miss 
Petersen,  of  Milwaukee.  “Indexing  Fea¬ 
ture  Articles,”  Reinhold  T.  Pusch,  of  the 
American  Weekly,  of  New  York  ;  “Keep¬ 
ing  a  Record  of  Library  Calls,  and  Its 
Use,”  Miss  Blanche  L.  Davenport,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  “I^ixiking  in  From 
the  Outside,"  John  H.  Miller,  formerly 
of  King  F'eatures;  “Securing  I.ocal  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,”  Joseph  Sheridan. 
The  Beacon- Journal,  Akron.  Ohio. 

A  discussion  on  “Collections  and 
Methods  of  Three  Notable  Libraries." 
was  conducted  by  Palmer  H.  Wright. 
Chicago  Herald-Uxaminer.  Charles  T. 
Moore,  St.  I^ouis  Post-Dispatch;  and 
^Gss  Marie-Anne  T.  Walker,  of  the 
A'cte  York  Times. 

^  r>r.  George  F.  Bowerman.  and  Miss 
Katherine  K.  Patten,  librarian  and  cu¬ 
rator.  respectively,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Library,  and  William  A.  Slade, 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  told  the 
group  of  ways  in  which  they  solve  their 
problems. 


GUNNISON  JOINS  DONNELLEY 

Former  Brooklyn  Eagle  Executive  Be¬ 
comes  Vice-President  of  Directory  Co. 

Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
has  joined  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Corporation  as  vice-president,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  company’s  New  York 
office,  79  Madison  avenue. 

Mr.  Gunnison  became  vice-president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1924  and  resigned 
last  January  after  disposing  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper,  which  was  purchased 
at  that  time  by  h'rank  E.  Gannett. 

NEW  DETROnTrABLOID 
TO  START  JUNE  1 

Msefadden  Publications  Leases  Building 
on  W.  Lafayette  'ilvd.  for  Enter¬ 
prise — Equipment  Orders  Placed — 

Lee  Elmaker  Picking  Staff 

The  Detroit  Daily,  a  Macfadden  tab¬ 
loid,  will  make  its  first  appearance  in 
Detroit  about  June  1,  W.  F.  Pape,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Macfadden  Publications,  told 
Editor  &  Publishix  this  week. 

A  building  has  been  leased  at  1749 
West  Lafayette  boulevard,  and  equip¬ 
ment  orders  have  been  placed.  The  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  will  f-irnish 
$50,000  worth  of  equipment,  and  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Company  and  I^nston 
Monotype  Company  have  also  been  given 
orders,  Mr.  Pape  .said. 

No  staff  announcements  have  been 
made  as  yet.  Lee  Elmaker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  is 
in  Detroit  starting  the  enterprise.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  be  associated  with 
it  in  addition  to  his  connection  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

.\  sample  copy  of  the  paper  was  issued 
last  month.  With  its  establishment.  Mac¬ 
fadden  Publications  will  have  four  daily 
naoers.  the  Nnv  York  Graphic,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  News,  the  new  Inr’cstment 
News,  a  financial  daily  issued  for  the 
first  time  May  15,  and  the  Detroit  pub¬ 
lication. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  NEEDS 
NEW  IDEAS 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

Obviously,  to  secure  interest  and  to 
restore  confidence. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  is  possible 
through  a  brightening  up  of  the  illust  'a- 
tions,  the  use  of  new  techniaues  in  c.m- 
nection  with  cuts  and  typography,  the 
livening  up_  of  the  conv.  the  use  of  news 
(cither  inside  the  store  or  outside)  as  a 
medium  for  arresting  attention  and,  most 
important  of  all.  the  presentatkin  of  more 
details  about  the  goods  themselves — de¬ 
tails  such  as  those  used  so  effectively  in 
the  catalogs  of  the  great  mail-order 
houses  that  are  now  establishing  their 
local  stores  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  restore  confidence,  it  is 
necessary  that  retail  advertisements 
should  be  frank  and  that  they  should  un¬ 
derstate,  rather  than  exaggerate.  The 
best  foundation  for  this  is  a  carefully 
planned  campaign  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  copy  designed  to  sell  the  store 
rather  than  the  goods  and  to  build  pres¬ 
tige  for  the  future  rather  than  volume 
for  the  present. 

Careful  examination  of  the  sales 
records  of  a  large  numlier  of  department 
stores  shows  that  the  sales  of  advertised 
goods  do  not  amount  to  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales  volume  of  the 
store  and,  in  many  cases,  this  figure  is 
considerably  lower.  If  85  per  cent  of  the 
sales  are  made  on  goods  which  are  not 
advertised,  it  follows  that  these  result 
from  the  visits  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  the  store  or  who  came 
there  Ix'cause  they  were  atrracted  by 
advertising  of  other  merchandise.  Insti¬ 
tutional  copy  (prestige  advertising)  ran 
lie  denended  upon  to  increase  this  regular 
attendance  and  is  extremely  valuable  in 
building  trade,  good  will  and  confidence 


for  the  future. 

Stores  now  have  a  medium  for  this 
type  of  institutional  copy  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess,  the  rotogravure 
sections  of  newspapers  in  which  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  shown  without  the  slight¬ 
est  loss  of  its  sales  appeal  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  stores  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  has  shown  that  this  medium  is 
unexcelled  from  the  standpoint  of  pres¬ 
tige  and  the  building  of  confidence. 

The  John  M.  Smyth  Company,  furni¬ 
ture  merchants  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
has  been  using  rotogravure  full-page 
space  for  more  than  three  years,  mainly 
along  institutional  lines,  and  Mr.  Smyth 
recently  expressed  himself  as  being  “very 
pleased  with  results”  and  “astounded  at 
the  length  of  life  of  this  advertising,  for 
we  frequently  receive  requests  for  mer¬ 
chandise  three  to  four  weeks  after  the 
copy  appears.” 

In  a  totally  different  line,  that  of  shoes, 
the  experience  of  the  VV'alk-Over  Shoe 
Store  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  typical. 
This  store  used  a  black-and-white  adver¬ 
tisement  on  Friday,  repeating  the  same 
copy  in  rotogravure  on  Sunday — and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  store 
the  Monday  sales  exceeded  those  of  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Flah  &  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
formerly  a  women’s  specialty  shop  featur¬ 
ing  gloves,  hosiery  and  lingerie,  recently 
expanded  to  the  point  where  it  developed 
full-fledged  departments  for  coats,  hats, 
furs,  sports  wear  and  the  like.  But  it 
was  found  difficult  to  bring  the  news  of 
this  change  in  policy  to  the  attention  of 
the  customers  whom  the  store  wished  to 
reach,  so  a  series  of  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tisements  was  started,  built  around  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  the  Flah  models  worn 


by  Junior  Leaguers  in  and  around  Syra¬ 
cuse.  “VVe  found,”  states  Mr.  Paul  Flah, 
“that  our  coat  and  ensemble  departments 
have  materially  increased  their  volume 
of  business  during  the  period  in  which 
these  advertisements  appeared  and  the 
publicity  has  evidently  attracted  to  our 
store  the  class  of  patronage  definitely  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sociai  elite  of  the  city.  We 
are  confident  that  nothing  else  we  could 
have  done  would  have  been  so  beneficial 
in  building  up  the  prestige  of  our  organi- 
za*‘  T.  ’ 

That  large  space  is  not  essential  to 
rotogravure  success  and  that  this  medium 
is  extremely  responsive  for  offerings  of 
merchandise  at  the  usual  prices  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  experience  of  the 
Thayer-McNeil  Company,  of  Boston, 
who  used  270  lines  to  feature  a  type  of 
spats  for  women  and  “on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  after  this  announcement  ap¬ 
peared  our  stock  was  so  depleted  that 
we  were  obliged  to  re-order.” 

More  and  more  stores  are  finding  that 
rotogravure,  properly  employed,  pays 
handsome  returns  and  that  it  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  medium  for  building  confidence 
and  promoting  good  will — two  essential 
factors  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  if  retail  advertising  is  t  j  re¬ 
cover  lost  ground. 

Direct-mail,  radio  and  other  forms  of 
retail  publicity  are  already  beginning  to 
make  inroads  into  the  retail  advertising 
budget  and  the  supremacy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  may  be  seriously  challenged  at  any 
time,  especially  if  there  is  not  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  results  obtained — an 
improvement  which  can  only  be  effected 
through  complete  cooperation  between 
newspaper  advertising  executives  and 
their  local  retail  clients. 


Picking  “First  Papers” 
Important  Markets 


By  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman 


The  task  of  deciding  which  is  the 
“First  Paper  in  the  City”  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  gray  hairs  in  Media 
Departments  of  .Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  today  than  the  mere  matter  of 
years. 

The  policy  of  using  one  paper  in 
a  city  or  town,  to  get  the  most  suit¬ 
able  coverage  at  lowest  cost,  in¬ 
volves  a  tremendous  amount  of 
study  and  research. 

The  advantage  is  obvious  and  the 
reward  great  when  the  results  jus¬ 
tify  the  .selection. 

Every  advertiser  knows  the  value 
of  newspapers  in  towns  and  small 
cities  where  one  medium  is  so  domi¬ 
nant  that  everybody  who  amounts 
to  anything  reads  at  least  one  local 
newspaper. 

The  entire  community  reads  that 
newspajier,  liecause  in  no  other  way 
can  it  he  informed  about  the  news 
of  its  own  jieople  and  its  own  affairs. 

Every  advertiser  knows  this  to  lie 
true  and  guides  his  expenditures 
accordingly. 

But  how  many  of  them  do  not 
know  that  there  exists  a  complete 
“First  New.spaper”  coverage  in  a 
territory  of  one  million  people  within 
the  cor|K»rate  limits  of  The  City  of 
Xew  York  —  and  with  “One  News- 
jKiper  ?” 

The  up-to-date  National  adver¬ 
tisers  do  know  that  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx  constitutes  a  million  peo¬ 
ple;  that  it  is  virtually  a  City  in 
itself,  that  it  has  but  one  newspaper 


— The  Bronx  Hotne  -News — and 
that  to  this  newspaper  the  people 
of  the  Bronx  pay  over  $600,000 
yearly  in  sums  of  twelve  cents  each 
week  for  the  delivery  by  carrier  of 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  Bronx  Home 
News.  (Come  and  look  at  the 
books. ) 

These  residents  of  the  Bronx 
read  the  Home  Ne^vs  because  in 
no  other  way  can  they  obtain  the 
news  of  the  community  of  which 
they  are  ^  part. 

The  Home  News  now  has  a  net 
paid  circulation  of  107,643  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  103,503  on  weekdays. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  territory 
covered  completely  by  one  news- 
liajier,  here  it  is. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  definite  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  with  thousands 
of  outlets  w'ell  stocked  with  all  the 
things  which  supply  the  needs  of 
American  people  today,  here  it  is. 

Where  else  in  the  United  States 
may  a  National  advertiser  secure 
“country  town  coverage”  with  one 
newspaper  among  a  million  jqeople 
— carrier  dfliver^  directly  into  the 
homes  ? 

The  answer  is:  “Nowhere.” 

May  I  arise  to  inquire:  “What 
more  do  you  require?” 

VVooLwoRTH  Tower,  N.  Y. 

National  Representative 
“The  Home  News” 


/  / 


Editor 


Publisher 
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Are  the  Readers  of 
Your  Newspaper 

ALL IN? 
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If  the  news  face  on  your  news¬ 
paper  is  not  really  readable  your 
readers  may  gradually  avoid  your 
paper,  or  they  may  just  scan  it  in¬ 
stead  of  reading. 

The  average  reader  does  not 
know  why  he  or  she  gets  “ail  tired 
out”  while  reading  type  that  is  only 
relatively  readable. 

Some  day  your  average  reader 
will  find  a  paper  that  is  really  read¬ 
able.  Then  they  will  avoid  com¬ 
pletely  the  paper  that  causes  the 
fagged  out  feeling. 

More  and  more  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  investigating  the  circu¬ 
lation  value  of  the  news  face  on 
their  paper.  If  your  readers  say: 
“It’s  a  good  looking  newspaper,” 
they  may  mean  that  it’s  a  readable 
paper  and  they  may  not. 


In  actual  reading  tests,  made  un¬ 
der  actual  every-day  working  con¬ 
ditions,  Intertype  IDKAL  News 
Face  has  been  chosen  by  hundreds 
of  newspapers  —  including  many 
famous  American  newspapers. 

The  Ideal  News  Face  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  varitoned  modern  roman  news 
face  that  your  readers  will  like  be¬ 
cause  they  will  he  able  to  read  it 
without  getting  “all  fagged  out.”  ' 
Test  out  this  Ideal  News  f’ace. 
It  has  real  readability.  Real  read¬ 
ability  has  cireulalioii  value.  (lir- 
culation  value  is  cash  value. 

Intertype  matrices  run  on  other 
line  casting  machines  and  the  near¬ 
est  Intertype  office — listed  below — 
will  he  glad  to  give  you  oil  the  in¬ 
teresting  details  about  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face. 


Thr  ahovr  in  ihc  Mordinn 
on  a  rani  in  tlir  wintlow 
of  an  o|itoinrlri!tt 


Set  In  IntertTpe  I 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New 
Orleans  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  Street;  Los 
Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston  80  Federal  Street; 
London,  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 

lily.  One  line  handset 


Cut  doivn  tlw  number 
of  red  lifthts  in  your 
eomposinfi  room 

(  )ll«-  WU\  to  <lo  it  is  to  IIS4‘ 

Iiitertype  Vi  ii)K  Tooth 
Matrices.  They  hang 
straight.  «lrop  straight 
aiitl  last  longer  .  .  .  Inter- 
type  matrices  will  run  in 
other  line-easting  rom- 
pitsing  machines 
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Editor 


&  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  18,  1929 


MOVES  TO  CLARIFY  LEGAL  TANGLE 
TAKEN  BY  MILLIS  AND  LUMBER  MEN 

Dealers  Claim  Federal  Court  Has  No  Jurisdiction  in  Case — 
Association's  Own  Audit  Shows  Affairs  Soundly 
Administered,  Agency  Head  Declares 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  14 — Steps  we  failed  to  spend  as  much  as  the  con- 
to  clarify  the  legal  entanglements  of  tract  called  for. 

the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  “These  are  the  net  resujts  of  the  au- 
Association  and  the  Millis  .Advertising  dit  made  by  the  Association’s  own  ac¬ 
company  were  taken  by  l)Oth  sides  last  countants,  quite  evidently  sent  in  to 
Saturday  in  Federal  court  here,  ljut  a  gather  material  to  be  used  as  evidence^  in 
sudden  halt  in  all  procceedings  was  the  suit  the  Association  filed  against  it.” 
necessitated  when  Federal  Judge  Rob-  - - 

ert  C.  Baltzell  was  removed  to  a  hos-  OCHS  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 

pital  for  an  operation  for  apjiendicitis.  /^AiyTAIM  DI  T1  C 

Judge  Baltzell  is  expected  to  be  back  CAr  1  AIN  KU 

on  the  bench  next  week. 

Two  important  moves  were  made  Sat-  I-*y*  Wreath  on  Grave  of  Veteran 
urday,  one  by  the  lumber  dealers  and  the  Knoxville  Editor  and  Extol* 

other  by  lioth  parties  in  agreement,  the  Hj,  Unselfish  Service 

combined  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  the  .  u-  r'  _  •» 

next  move  up  to  the  court.  His  Community 

The  lumber  dealers  filed  a  special  mo-  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  i-  .  r  \r 

tion  to  quash  service  and  vacate  the  i  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 

order  for  appearance  in  the  suit  of  the  ^  ^ V"  returned  to  the 

Millis  Company  against  the  Assexiation, 

on  grounds  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  in  years  ago.  he  held  his  first  newspaper 
the  Federal  Court.  A  brief  filed  with 

the  motion  set  out  reasons  for  the  claim  .  Rnle 

of  lack  of  jurisdiction.  u  Mr’ 

r\  j  ■  ,  ■  veteran  Knoxville  eilitor,  who  gave  .Mr. 

On  the  same  day  a  stipulation  was  Q^hs  this  first  jf4i  on  the  old  Knox-.-iUe 
hied,  wherein  the  court  was  rec^uested  Chronicle.  May  10  would  have  been  the 
to  continue  the  hearing  on  a  (letition  ninetieth  birthday  of  Captain  Rule,  who 
tor  injunction  against  the  State  Court  j„ly  26.  1928. 

suit  filed  by  the  lumber  dealers  until  the  At  a  meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  Ochs, 
court  rules  on  its  jurisdiction,  and  ^  Rule  Memorial  .Assexiation  was 
wherein  the  lumfxr  dealers  agreed  they  formed  and  a  resolution  was  passed  re- 
would  J^ke  no  steps  to  prosecute  the  questing  the  city  to  acquire  a  public 
State  Court  until  Judge  Baltzell  had  recreation  park  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
given  a  ruling  on  his  j  -Isdiction  in  the  editor. 

Federal  suit.  “The  wealthy  man  is  no  longer  the 

The  complaint  in  the  .Association’s  distinguished  man  in  this  country,”  Mr. 
State  Court  suit  against  the  Millis  com-  Ochs  said,  “Among  some  of  the  wealthy 
pany  was  set  out  in  detail  in  Kditor  &  you  have  to  have  a  million  dollars  be- 
PuBLiSHER  last  week.  fore  they  even  will  respect  you.  But 

The  controversy  arises  out  of  a  dis-  influence  is  going  to  depend  on 

agreement  as  to  the  handling  of  the  na-  nse  you  put  your  money  to. 

tional  advertising  campaign  of  the  him-  .  service  you  render  gives  you 

ber  dealers  association  distinction.  Capt.  Rule  was  disiiiiguished 

“The  charges  made  by  the  Association  in  that  way  through  his  70  years  of  un- 
against  this  company  in  its  suit  were  set 

out  very  fully  in  Editor  &  I’lblishw  accumulated 

last  week,”  Fred  Millis,  president  of  the  . 

agency  said  today.  “Just  how  much  thev  '  wonder  how  many  appreciate  what 
amount  to  is  shown  in  detail  in  a  crjpv  of  *  "cading  a  small  town 

an  audit  made  by  certified  public  account-  as  the  town  grows 

ants  hired  bv  the  Assfxiation.  who  went  '1'*!’  cesjiwnsibility. 

over  our  records  very  carefully  after  fulfilled  that  duty, 

the  filing  of  our  suit  April  15  This  Kad'cr  m  the  day  Mr.  Ochs  had  placed 
audit  is  dated  May  1.  It  was  agreed  be-  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Captain  Rule, 
tween  the  attorneys  that  we  should  per-  ceremony  he  was  accompanied 

mit  this  audit  to  be  made  on  the  prom-  ^^enry  C.  Collins,  retired  printer  of 
ise  of  the  Association’s  attorneys  that  a  and  the  man  who,  more  than 

copy  should  be  delivered  to  us  We  got  ‘aught  him  to  set  type  on 

the  copy  Monday— thirteen  days  after  Knoxville  Chronicle,  edited  by 

it  was  finished— only  after  a  formal  de-  ^ 
mand  had  been  made  for  its  delivery. 

No  mention  was  made  of  this  audit  in  M.  E.  STONE  LEAVES  $2,000 
the  Association’s  suit,  which  was  filed 

May  7.  a  week  after  the  audit  was  com-  n  o  t  n  .l  d  t 

pleted.  (sifts  Before  Death  Reason  for 

“This  audit,  consisting  of  46  closely  Slight  Extent  of  Estate 

typewrritten  pages,  sets  out  the  following:  Melville  E.  Stone,  guiding  genius  of 

“One  error  in  a  charge  of  $93.15  for  ‘‘’c  .Associated  Press,  left  an  estate  of 
postage,  which,  the  audit  .says,  was  cor-  '"uot  more  than  $2,000’’  in  personal  prop- 
rected  and  a  deduction  made  on  a  later  erty  and  no  real  estate,  it  was  diseWed 
statement.  when  his  will  was  filed  in  Surrogate’s 

“Two  charges  totaling  $14.18  for  cuts  ^ciurt.  New  York.  May  15.  The  brief 
on  which  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  t.'pcwritten  testament,  executed  Nov.  28, 
whether  the  Association  or  the  com-  u^u^cs  his  only  child.  Miss  Eliza- 

pany  should  pay.  ficth  C.  Stone,  of  1^  East  Seventy-fifth 

“Collection  charges  totaling  $305  13  on  and  executrix, 

which  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Murray  Welch  of  Jerome  &  Rand, 
the  Association  or  the  companv  is  re-  ‘^‘>unscl  for  the  estate,  explained  its  slight 
sponsible.  extent  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stone 

“The  Association  in  its  complaint  in  !]ad  provide  mitright  gifts  to  his  fam- 

State  Court  charged  that  the  companv  death.  ,  . 

had  not  carried  out  its  contract  in  re-  petition  for  probate  of  the  will, 

gard  to  preliminary  expenditures  for  re-  ‘’V  Stone,  names  as  the 

search  and  fund  raising.  The  contract  heirs-at-law  and  next  of  kin  the  widow, 

called  for  an  expenditure  of  $5  000  in  J-  Stone  of  the  Seventy- 

research  and  $1.50,000  for  as  much  more  Street  residence,  and  three  grand- 

as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  fund  Herbert  Stuart  Stone.  Walpole, 

raising  campaign  among  lumber  dealers.  Mass.;  Melville  E.  Stone.  3d,  299  La 
The  audit  sets  out  that  as  nearly  as  the  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  and  Noel  Tourney, 
accountants  could  determine,  the  com-  1*^-^  East  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
pany  spent  in  sales  expense  on  the  lum-  Two  sons  of  Mr.  Stone.  Melville  E. 
ber  campaign  a  total  of  $208,107.07,  Stone,  Jr.  and  Herbert  .Stuart  Stone, 
which  does  not  support  their  charge  that  predeceased  him. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“FREEDOM”  NEEDS  EMPHASIS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  1  am  not 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  trade 
names  and  names  of  advertisers  should 
be  stricken  from  radio  schedules  if 
thereby  the  identity  of  the  broadcast 
should  be  destroyed. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  radio  had  such  a 
big  part  in  the  lives  of  our  readers  that 
these  schedules  were  news  and  so  should 
be  published  understandably.  Except  for 
this,  however,  I  have  felt  that  radio 
publicity  needed  to  be  handled  with  care. 

The  past  few  days  there  has  come  to 
my  attention  a  development  which  seems 
to  me  significant,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  reaction.  The  Cosmos 
Syndicate  is  offering  to  newspapers  for 
sale  a  daily  home  economics  feature 
written  by  Ida  Bailey  Allen  whose  daily 
broadcasts  are  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
advertisers,  among  them  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  the  Beech-Nut  food  products 
and  others.  The  McNaught  Syndicate 
is  offering  for  sale  a  new  comic  strip 
“Real  Folks”  based  on  the  radio  novelty 
of  the  same  name  sponsored  by  the  Ches- 
brough  vaseline  people.,  In  neither  news¬ 
paper  feature,  the  syndicates  say,  will 
there  be  any  direct  publicity  for  the  con¬ 
cerns  sponsoring  these  features  when  on 
the  air.  My  que.stion  is,  whether  the 
public,  having  first  heard  these  on  the 
air,  will  not  assume  that  the  news¬ 
paper  features  are  as  much  subsidized 
as  the  radio  features. 

To  me  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  radio  and  the  newspaper.  Both 
are  means  of  distributing  information 
and  ideas.  As  yet  the  radio  is  handi¬ 
capped  over  the  newspaper  in  that  it  has 
no  means  of  permanent  record.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  the  amazing  speed  with 
which  it  can  produce  and  distribute  its 
product. 

This  being  true,  a  free  radio  seems  to 
me  as  important  as  a  free  press.  Yet  in 
the  United  States  up  to  the  present  we 
have  nothing  that  can  lie  called  a  free 
radio.  Everything  on  the  air,  with  so 
few  exceptions  as  to  be  unimportant,  is 
“sponsored,"  or  in  other  words  subsid¬ 
ized.  This  means  that  every  broadcast  is 
“strained”  through  the  sieve  of  some 
special  interest.  True,  it  is  done  openly 
and  frankly,  but  nonetheless  it  is 
“strained.” 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  if  we  will 
not  see  this  tendency  more  and  more  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  newspaper.  Always 
the  theater  news  has  been  more  or  less 
sponsored,  with  the  exception  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  criticisms.  More  recently  the  same 
has  been  true  of  automobile  pages,  real 
estate  pages  and  now  radio  pages. 

I  have  seen  little  if  any  tendency  as 
yet  in  the  field  of  spot  news.  Yet  T 
confess  I  should  not  be  at  all  surpriseil 
any  day  now  if  some  advertiser  should 
make  the  proposal  that  he  would  send, 
let  us  say.  O.  O.  McIntyre  to  cover  some 
event  if  the  editor  would  print  a  note  at 
the  head  of  the  dispatch  that  “Readers  of 
The  Blast  arc  given  this  dispatch  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  National  Toothpick 
Foundry.” 

The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  readers 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  proper 
and  safe  for  the  advertiser  to  carrv  all 
the  cost  of  producing  newspapers. 

As  I  talk  with  even  intelligent  people 
I  find  almost  no  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Per¬ 
haps  newspapers  should  start  a  campaign 
telling,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  what 
freedom  of  the  press  is  and  why  it  is 
essential  to  our  form  of  government. 

M.  V.  Atwoop. 

Associate  Editor,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

PRAISE  FROM  A  VETERAN 

To  Editor  &  Pi’bu.shih:  I  am  near¬ 
ing  my  72nd  year,  to  be  exact  I  am  71 
vears,  4  months  and  21  days  old,  and 
have  been  connected  with  the  printing 
game  since  1865.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Nebraska  Press  since  1882  and 
have  been  engaged  in  the  history  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  .Association  practically 
since  that  time. 

In  my  collection  of  Nebraska  Press 
History.  I  have  come  in  contact  with 


much  of  the  finest  printing  in  the  land, 
and  from  out  of  which  I  have  collected 
some  hundreds  of  pictures,  ads  and  stories 
which  make  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
fine  printing,  and  which  some  day  if  I 
live  will  be  collected  into  a  folio  of  merit. 

But  in  all  my  collection  I  have  never 
seen  anything  that  pleased  me  more  or 
retained  my  attention  longer  than  the  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
contained,  that  magnificent  and  splen¬ 
didly  arranged  supplement  of  the  fore¬ 
most  editors  of  the  leading  periodicals 
of  the  land  and  the  splendid  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  in  the  regular  edition.  It 
will  be  retained  among  my  choicest 
collection  and  will  remain  as  a  memento 
of  this  wonderful  collection  and  also  as 
a  memory  to  some  of  them  with  which 
I  have  had  dealings  in  the  way  of  work 
on  their  papers,  if  even  for  only  a  day 
or  so. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  learned  to  set  type  on  the 
Youth’s  Companion  in  1865,  and  have  not 
been  away  from  a  newspaper  office,  in 
some  capacity  since  that  time.  The  first 
local  I  wrote  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe. 

I  have  many  pictures  of  Ben.  Franklin 
of  different  sorts  and  casts,  but  I  have 
never  had  a  picture  of  Horace  Greeley 
before  and  as  I  gazed  upon  that  face 
and  looked  back  into  the  past,  the  words 
of  the  old  song  which  was  sung  in  those 
days,  “I  almost  wished  that  I  were  dead 
— I  never  can  be  president,”  came  before 
me.  and  I  still  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  sorrow  on  the  face  of  the 
great  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Then  I  turn  to  the  faces  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and 
I  see  them  as  I  knew  them  way  back  in 
the  70’s.  as  I  set  the  type  on  several  occa- 
sifins  in  the  issuance  of  their  papers,  and 
well  I  remember  the  occasions  when  Mr. 
Bennett  would  have  a  story  detrimental 
to  some  leading  character,  and  if  he 
wasn’t  slugged  or  somewhat  mistreated 
it  would  be  strange  and  he  would  come 
out  with  the  next  issue  stating  the  out¬ 
come  and  dispose  of  thousands  of  papers 
at  one  cent  per  copy. 

I  knew  Mark  Twain  well  and  have  a 
(licturc  of  him  which  he  presented  to  me 
while  on  a  tour  through  the  west  and 
lectured  at  the  town  where  I  was  editing 
a  paper. 

{.afayette  Young.  Henry  W'atterson, 
Ross  T.fxke.  A'ictor  Lawson.  H.  H.  Kohl- 
saat,  T.  H.  Nast  and  others  are  familiar 
figures,  ami  in  this  respect  I  feel  that 
you  ha\  e  not  only  issued  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  edition,  but  have  given  to  the  world 
a  valuable  collection  of  newspaper  history. 

T  hardly  feel  able  to  compliment  you 
enough  on  this  wonderful  issue. 

Henry  Allen  Brainerd. 

“EXCELLENT  WORK” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  calling  our  attention  to 
that  very  fine  .32-page  supplement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  reproducing  in  roto 
and  color  likenesses  of  so  m..ny  of  the 
outstanding  pioneers  of  the  American 
free  nress.  It  is  beautiful  indeed — 
splendidly  gotten  up  and  excellent  work. 
It  will  make  a  fine  souvenir  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  have  two  or  three  copies  of 
the  full  issue  bound  and  preserved  in 
our  archives. 

Please  accept  otir  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  and  good  wishes. 

\‘ery  sincerely  yours. 

The  Dalla.s  News. 

PRESERVING  COLOR  PICTURES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  ;  The  colored 
portraits  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Free  Press  are  works  of  art  of  a 
very  high  order  ami  do  your  publication 
the  highest  credit.  Inde^,  so  much  do 
I  prize  this  gallery  of  famous  journal¬ 
ists.  this  galaxy  of  talent,  that  I  intend 
having  it  bound  in  leather  for  my  library 
in  my  home  in  New  Zealand. 

Robert  Bell. 

President,  Press  Congress  of  the  World 

and  publisher,  Christchurch  (New  Zea¬ 
land)  Lvttleton  Times. 


.  /  ,1 
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Mm  mm 


TPo  get  the  full  “eye-value” 

of  your  employees - 


The  picture  at  the  left  shows  Cooper  Hewitt 
illumination  in  the  Composing  Room  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican.  Note  the  absence 
of  dark  shadows  even  under  the  tables.  “It  is,” 
compositors  say,  “belter  than  daylight.” 


i|(  *  4i 

Pu'ture  below  shows  Cooper  Hewitt  lighting  in 
the  stereotyping  room  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  Here  slereotypers  see  sharply  and 
clearly  without  the  least  eye-strain. 


HOW  do  those  mistakes  get  into  the  paper — typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  wrong  captions  for  cuts,  make-up 
errors,  poor  make-ready  and  other  mistakes  that  add  to 
mechanical  costs  and  always  cause  exasperation.  It's 
reasonable  to  suppose,  isn't  it,  that  the  cause  often  is 
that  somebody  didn't  see  clearly  what  he  was  doing? 
A  linotyper's  fingers  get  in  his  own  light ...  a  stereotyper 
picks  up  and  releases  a  wrong  plate  ...  a  make-up  man 
overlooks  a  **kilP  or  an  important  insert .  .  . 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  being  adopted  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country 
because  it  helps  to  eliminate  many  of  these  mistakes. 
In  the  composing,  press  and  stereotyping  rooms  of  such 
np-to-date  newspaper  plants  as  the  New  York  Times, 
Philadelphia  Record,  Waterbury  Republican,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Detroit  Free  Press,  Cooper  Hewitt 
illumination  now  promotes  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  every  man  in  these  departments. 

The  reason  is  that  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  composed 


almost  exclusively  of  the  cool,  yellow-green  rays  of  the 
spectrum — the  best  seeing  light  rays  known  to  science. 
Under  Cooper  Hewitt  light,  glare  and  dark  shadows  are 
eliminated  and  the  long  light  source — the  fifty-inch  tube 
of  mercury  vapor  —  provides  perfect  diffusion.  All 
objects  in  the  field  of  vision  are  seen  sharply  and  clearly 
as  if  magnified — without  the  least  eye-strain. 

Other  unusual  advantages  of  Cooper  Hewitt  illumi¬ 
nation  are  explained  in  our  Brief  No.  4 — sent  on  request 
without  obligating  you  in  the  least.  Cooper  Hewitt 
Electric  Co.,  863  Adams  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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FRED  BOALT,  PORTLAND 
EDITOR,  DIES 


Had  ReceDtljr  Bean  Named  Aaeiatant 
to  General  Manager  of  Scrippa* 
Canfield  Papers  —  Inter* 
riewed  British  Kings 


Fred  L.  Boalt,  for  years  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  News  and  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  B.  H.  Canfield,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Scripps-Canfield 
group  of  Pacific  coast  newspapers,  died 
at  his  home  in  Portland,  May  11,  from 
complications  brought  on  by  influenza. 
Mr.  Boalt  was  45  years  old  last  July. 

He  was  born  at  Norwalk,  O.,  and  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Cleveland  Press  when  he  was  16 
years  old. 

He  received  his  preliminary  education 
at  the  Kenyon  Military  Academy. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  in  the  Spanish-American  war 
and  returned  to  Cleveland  to  work  on 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  later  the  Clezr- 
iand  Plain  Dealer,  and  from  there  went 
to  St.  LfHiis. 

While  in  Oeveland  he  married  .Sophia 
F.l’zabeth  Purcell  and  one  child,  Ger)rge 
Purcell  Boalt,  was  Ijorn  there  in  1908. 

The  most  colorful  part  of  a  colorful 
newspaper  career  l>egan  when  Boalt  went 
to  England  in  1909,  where  he  worked  for 
United  Press,  under  Charles  Steward, 
his  old  Cleveland  Press  city  editor,  who 
had  preceded  him  to  England  by  only  two 
weeks.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  stay  there  was  an  interview  with 
King  Edward,  who  was  critically  ill. 
Steward,  not  yet  aapiainte*!  with  British 
custom  sent  Boalt  to  the  Palace  to  inter¬ 
view  the  king. 

After  waiting  for  hours.  Boalt  finally 
gained  access  to  the  high  officers  sur¬ 
rounding  the  king,  broke  the  story  to  the 
New  York  newsjapers,  who  in  turn  put 
the  story  on  the  wire  to  Lf)ndon.  This 
was  the  fir.st  Lx)ndon  readers  had  known 
of  the  condition  of  the  king. 

King  Edward  died  soon  after.  Boalt’s 
interview  with  King  George  came  about 
under  similar  conditions  but  this  time  he 
actually  invaded  the  palace  and  talked  to 
the  King,  an  unheard  of  thing  in  British 
journalism. 

Boalt  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1913  to  work  for  the  Seattle  Star. 

In  1914,  Boalt  was  drafted  by  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  as  a 
war  correspondent  and  sailed  for  Vera 
Cruz.  It  was  at  Vera  Cruz  that  he 
made  history. 

.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  American 
government  for  writing  stories  that  cer¬ 
tain  naval  officials  felt  should  not  have 
been  published.  While  in  prison  on  one 
of .  the  American  warships.  Boalt  wrote 
constantly  and  through  a  clever  ruse  dis¬ 
patched  his  stories  to  army  officers  on 
land  who  in  turn  wired  them  to  tlie  states 
where  they  were  published. 

As  a  result  Boalt  was  finally  tried  for 
treason.  The  United  States  government 
upheld  him  and  ..s  a  result  several  naval 
officers,  in  line  for  admiralships,  who 
caused  Boalt’s'  imprisonment  and  about 
whom  some  of  the  stories  had  been 
written,  lost  their  power  and  served  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  service  on  the 
high  seas. 

He  came  to  Portland  in  1918  as  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Portland  News  and  in 
1916  became  the  editor  of  the  paper. 


L.  DENNIS  DIES 


position  until  retiring.  Since  his  retire¬ 
ment  Mr.  Dennis  had  been  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  .\nna  Mary 
Dennis;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Sar¬ 
gent;  a  brother,  Harry  I.  Dennis;  and 
his  i»rents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F. 
Dennis,  of  Chula  Vista,  Cal.  Interment 
was  in  Hollywood  Cemetery. 


CLARENCE  HOPE  DIES 
OF  HEART  ATTACK 


Veteran  New  York  Agency  Man  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Himself  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Work — With  Four  A*s 
Ten  Years 


Clarence  A.  Hope,  for  42  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising  agency  work  in  New 
York  City,  died  May  9  at  his  home,  110 
West  122nd  street,  of  heart  failure. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Hope  had 
lieen  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the 
.American  .\ssociation  of  Advertising 
.\gencies.  New  York. 

Before  that,  for  almost  30  years,  Mr. 
Hope  was  connected  with  the  advertising 
agency  firm  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  where  he  began  as  a  minor 
clerk,  immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  Oberlin  College. 

Promotion  was  rapid  for  him  and  he 
soon  licrame  secretary  and  then  treasurer 
of  the  company  and  general  manager. 
During  these  years  as  the  advertising 
agency  grew  and  expanded,  Mr.  Hope 
liecame  more  of  a  figure  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

W’hen  I.  Walter  Thompson,  the 
founder,  retired  frfim  the  business  in 
1918.  Mr.  Hope,  who  had  been  so  inti¬ 
mately  associateil  with  him  for  nearly 
39  years,  withdrew  from  advertising 
agency  work  also. 

The  War  was  then  on  and  he  volun¬ 
teered  his  advertising  skill  in  the  service 
of  the  government. 

At  first  he  worked  on  the  Lilierty  Loan 
advertising  in  the  second  Federal  district, 
and  then  went  with  Wm.  J.  Mullally  to 
Washington  to  conduct  the  advertising 
campaign  on  war  saving  stamps. 

W'hen  the  Division  of  Advertising  was 
dissolved,  resolutions  were  spread  upon 
the  minutes  commending  Mr.  Hope  for 
his  great  skill  and  untiring  diligence  in 
making  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  a  success. 

Mr.  Hope  next  associated  himself  with 
the  American  .\ssociation  of  Advertising 
.\gcncies  and  with  its  subsidiary  opera¬ 
tion,  the  .\dvertising  Agencies  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

On  the  retirement  of  Tames  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  as  executive  secretary  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.'he  assumed  the  duties  there,  which 
he  retained  until  his  fatal  illness  came 
upon  him  in  February. 

He  wa^  bom  in  New  York  City  in 
1870.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Martin  K.  Bovey,  and  a 
son,  William  Kipp  Hope.  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  at  the  home  May  12.  In¬ 
terment  was  in  Kensico. 


©bituarp 


Retired  Circulation  Manager  of  Lo*  An- 
gele*  Times  Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack 


A  L.  Dennis,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  17  years,  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1917,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city.  May  6,  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  Dennis  started  his  career  on  the 
Times  in  1888,  when  he  was  16  years 
old.  He  delivered  papers  during  his 
school  days  and  after  graduation  ob¬ 
tained  a  regular  position  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  In  19(X)  he  became  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  remained  in  that 


Tenn.,  died  recently  from  apoplexy  at 
his  home.  He  was  born  in  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.,  and  with  his  brother,  Charles  D. 
Mercer,  for  several  years  operated  the 
McCowatt-Mercer  Printing  Company, 
publishing  a  small  paper. 

Benjami.v  G.  Wells,  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
a  prominent  factor  in  business  circles 
in  that  city  died  at  the  Hotel  Schenlcy, 
Pittsburgh,  May  6.  He  was  61  years 
of  age  and  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  daughters  and  two  sons.  He  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Illinois  Zinc 
Company  and  a  director  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Forge  and  Iron  Comjiany. 

J.  Frank  Ronky  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  IVorld  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  last  39  years  died  smldenly 
May  10  at  his  home  423  9th  Street, 
BriKjklyn.  He  was  a  member  of  The 
World’s  Quarter  Century  Association. 

RoBrJiT  A.  Hewitt,  71,  of  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record  died  at 
his  home  last  week  after  he  was  stricken 
at  his  desk  with  a  paralytic  stroke. 

Frank  H.  Pinkham,  publisher  of 
the  Newmarket  (N.H.)  Advertiser,  a 
local  weekly  for  more  than  55  years, 
died  May  12  at  his  home  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Pinkham  had  been  in  active  charge 
of  the  paper  ever  since  the  age  of  19 
when  he  founded  it. 


Leanokr  M.  Crist,  91,  former  editor 
of  the  Thorntown  (Ind.)  Argus  Enter- 
pnse,  teacher,  lawyer,  reformer  and  pub¬ 
licist,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Lebanon, 
Ind.,  May  11,  of  injuries  suffered  two 
weeks  ago  in  a  fall.  In  1898  he  was 
the  nominee  for  Governor  of  Indiana 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  A  daughter- 
in-law  and  six  grandchildren  survive. 

Max  Miller,  30,  foreman  of  the  com- 
Iiosing  room  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  died  in  an  Indianapolis  hospital 
last  week.  He  formerly  was  employed 
on  the  Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Noblesvtlle  (Ind.)  Ledger  and 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  World.  The  widow, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Mrs.  Florence  CiRECrfiRV,  84,  widow 
of  John  Gregory,  former  publisher  of  the 
Warren  County  (Ind.)  Republican,  died 
at  Williamsport  Ind.,  last  week.  Four 
daughters  and  a  son  survive. 

Charles  S.  Blackbcrn,  79,  for  2.5 
years  connected  with  the  Little  Rock 
.Arkansas  Democrat,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Little  Rock. 


James  Bruck,  one  of  the  liest  known 
lalxir  editors  in  the  country,  died  last 
week  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Bruck 
was  editor  of  The  Erdi’ration  News  for 
the  Chicago  Federation  ,of  Labor  and 
organizer  o(  the  International  I^bor 
News  Service,  together  with  other  mem- 
liers  of  the  Editorial  Association  of 
Labor  publications. 

F.  Dt'iiLEY  Corse.,  70,  publisher  of  the 
.^andy  Creek  (N.Y.)  Nc7vs.  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  village,  died  May  14  at  his 
liome. 


CHARLES  AULT  DIES 

Charles  H.  .Ault,  president  of  the  Jaen- 
eeke-.\ult  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
Buenos  Aires,  maker  of  printing  inks  and 
colors,  died  May  14  at  his  home  in  Sum¬ 
mit.  N.  J.  Mr.  Ault  was  a  national 
councillor  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  director  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  chamber. 


Ei'gene  Gcgexler,  veteran  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  San  Francitco 
Bulletin,  where  he  had  worked  for  22 
years,  die<l  on  May  5  at  Stockton,  Calif. 
•  iugeller  was  pensioned  when  he  became 
t^  ill  to  work  and  went  to  Stockton  to 
live  with  his  brother. 


Henry  M.  Ryan,  36,  foreman  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin  composing  room  died  May 
6  at  San  Francisco.  He  had  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  last  five 


XT  ARRY  W.  BARKER,  president  of 
A-*-  the  company  manufacturing  Dick’s 
Patent  Mailer,  a  device  u.scd  in  newspaper 
circulation  departments,  died  last  week 
in  his  home  in  Buffalo  following  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  years.  He  was  confined 
in  his  home  for  several  months  prior  to 
his  death.  Mr.  Barker  took  over  this 
business,  which  w'as  founded  by  his 
grandfather,  in  early  manhood  and  oper¬ 
ated  it  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  Buffalo  clubs, 
lodges  and  civic  organizations. 

Garland  Wh-Uamson  Mercer,  49, 
publisher  and  business  man  of  Jackson, 


Jame_s  L.  Hathaway.  69,  for  many 
years  auditor  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  died  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
May  7. 


Dr.  EIdward  Bretk,  68.  widely  known 
writer  and  naturalist,  who  was  the  Ber¬ 
lin  corresixindent  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Netv  York  Herald  from 
1892  to  1895  died  May  14,  at  his  cabin 
at  Milford,  Nova  Scotia,  while  on  his 
annual  fishing  trip  to  Canada,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  a  brother-in-law. 
His  home  was  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

_  Isaac  F.  Bailey,  68,  for  many  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Gasetle-Times,  died  May  8  in  Pittsburgh. 


Voted  the 
best  comic 


“Hairbreadth  Harry” 


"You.  may  be  interested  in  teaming 
that  in  a  survey  of  our  comics,  con¬ 
ducted  through  a  voting  contest  of 
readers,  the  Hairbreadth  Harry  four- 
color  page  ranked  first  in  popularity 
among  the  fourteen  full  page  Sunday 
comics  which  were  voted  on.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  oldest  of  all 
Sunday  color  comics,  its  hold  on  the 
reading  public  ih  this  territory  is  little 
short  of  amasina." — F.  D.  Moffett,  Sun¬ 
day  Editor,  MILWAUKEE  JOUR¬ 
NAL. 

"I  have  always  thought  that  HAIR- 
BREADTH  HARRY  is  the  best  comic 
published  anywhere,  barring  none.  I 
think  it  is  the  funniest,  most  colorful 
and  cleverest  comic  being  turned  out." 
— H.  M.  Crist,  Managing  Editor, 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

"We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  we  believe  our  readers  turn  to 
HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  first."— 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS. 

"On  at  least  three  occasions  I  'high- 
browed'  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  out 
of  the  Ledger,  but  the  holler  was  al¬ 
ways  so  great  that  I  had  to  put  him 
back  and  have  reconciled  myself  lo 
carrjmng  him  forever  and  a  day." — 


carrying  him  forever  and  a  day.  — 
L.  T.  Russell.  NEWARK  LEDGER. 

".1  positive  'must'  feature  with  us. 
If  I  don't  bring  HAIRBREADTH 
HARRY  home  with  me  I  have  to  go 
back  to  the  office  for  it.  I  think  this 
strip  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  market 
today." — W.  .M.  Harrison,  OKLA¬ 
HOMA  TIMES. 

"I  read  it  every  day  myself  and  find 
it  a  personal  delight  and  I  am  sure 
that  millions  of  others  must  feel  the 
.same  way  about  it." — Ellison  Young, 
BORDER  CITIES  STAR. 

"We  regard  the  HAIRBREADTH 
HARRY  Strip  as  probMy  the  best 
one  we  carry  to  elicit  attention  from 
boys  and  girls.  We  tested  out  some  of 
our  strips  by  having  thirty-five  of  our 
newsboys  ballot  on  their  respective 
choice,  and  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-five 
placed  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  first." 
—RACINE  JOURNAL  NEWS. 

"The  Enterprise  conducted  by  coupon 
a  lest  of  the  likability  of  its  features. 
HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  ran  second 
to  SOMEBODY'S  STENOG,  a  strip 
that  we  had  used  several  years  before 
taking  on  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY. 
Today  I  think  it  would  be  about  a  tie. 
—the  BROCKTON  ENTERPRISE. 

"We  dropped  the  HAIRBREADTH 
H.1RRY  strip  out  of  our  paper  for  a 
short  time  and  thought  we  would  forget 
about  it.  Soon  a  loss  of  circulation  in 
a  community  i«  which  we  had  been  sell¬ 
ing  a  paper  in  almost  every  home  was 
noted.  Ive  investigated — and  found  that 
the  young  folk  (and  perhaps  their  elders) 
were  actually  sore  because  we  dropped 
your  feature,  which,  of  course,  explained 
our  loss.  We  put  HAIRBREADTH 
HARRY  right  back  again,  as  you  may 
know — and  now  everybody's  happy." — 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  HG.ME  NEWS. 

"Reports  from  our  newsdealers  show 
that  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  that 
the  newsboys  turn  to  in  the  paper.  Of 
course,  the  very  'craziness'  of  the  strip 
has  a  strong  appeal  among  the  adults.’’ 
—PAWTUCKET  TIMES. 

"This  is  a  most  popular  feature  with 
our  readers."— JOHANNESBURG  (S. 
Africa)  SUNDAY  TIMES. 

"Many  readers  are  subscribing  to  this 
paper  in  order  to  get  this  comic  strip 
for  their  children.  Our  young  readers 
are  especially  interested  in  it  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  run  it  on  Saturdays  also." 
—THE  NIPPU  JIJI  (Japanesi). 
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NATIONAL  ORIGINS 

Facts  and  Fictions 

To  the  Patriotism  of  American  Editors 

The  American  Press  has  established  a  reputation  for  vigorous  patriotism  in  time  of  national  emer¬ 
gency  of  which  the  people  of  the  country  are  justly  proud.  Such  a  time  is  now  again  at  hand. 

Restriction  of  Immigration  is  necessary  for  the  racial  integrity,  national  unity,  and  ecomunic  well-being 
of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  and  hy  unshakable  resolution  has  become  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  American  nationalism.  This  policy,  after  much  study  ami  effort,  was  embodied  in  that  great 
piece  of  patriotic  legislation  —  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 

For  two  years  and  more  this  law  has  been  under  attack.  Elaborate  misrepresentations  have  been  cast 
upon  and  all  about  the  most  vital  portion —  the  National  Origins  section,  which  provides  a  statesman¬ 
like  and  thoroughly  American  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  apportionnient  of  the  European 
quota.  If  National  Origins  is  repealed,  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  will  virtually  he  destroyt'd. 

National  Origins,  however,  although  misunderstood,  maligned,  and  kicked  about  as  a  veritable  '‘foot¬ 
ball  of  politics'\  has  not  only  refused  to  die,  hut  has  gained  strength  steadily  and  rapidly.  Its  history 
has  been  a  progressive  series  of  vindications  culminating  in  tw<»  successive  and  emphatic  \ote8  in  its 
favor  hy  the  Senate  Immigration  Committee,  after  the  committee  had  a  chance  t(»  learn  the  aetiial  facts 
in  a  series  of  open  hearings. 

The  newspapers  have  not  had  such  opportunity  for  first-hand  knowhMlge,  and  still  show  signs  of  being 
misled  hy  a  number  of  the  old  and  outworn  falsities.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  supply  the  need 
for  fact  with  which  to  replace  fiction.  Points  will  he  hnmght  out  in  a  diah»gue  hetwe»*n  these  two  — 
fact  and  fiction.  The  latter  unavoidahly  fades  from  the  scene  when  he  no  longer  has  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  and  American  citizen  sits  up  and  takes  notice  when,  overhearing  fragments  of  the  eonversation. 
he  realizes  with  a  start  what  is  at  stake. 


FICTION — National  Origina  baaea  quotaa  on  the  Cenaua 
of  1790 — ridiculoua,  outrageoiia,  etc.,  etc. 

FACT — National  Origina  doea  nothing  of  the  aort.  Na- 
tional  Origina  baaea  quotaa  on  the  preaent  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Statea  aa  a  whole,  ao  the  annual  quota 
ia  a  croaa  aection  of  the  American  people  today.  Thia  ar¬ 
rangement  ia  fair  to  every  nation  and  very  deairable  for 
our  own.  In  computing  the  figurea  for  the  quota,  every 
cenaua  from  1790  to  1920  and  all  the  immigration  recorda 
of  the  iMt  century  are  uaed. 

FICTION — You  cannot  figure  out  the  national  origina 
of  the  preaent  people  of  the  United  Statea. 

FACT — It  can  be  done  becauae  it  haa  been  done,  and  by 
the  very  agency  provided  by  law  for  the  purpoae.  namely : 
the  Quota  Board — a  group  of  experta  from  the  Depart- 
menta  of  State.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  under  the  chair- 
manahip  of  Dr.  Joaeph  A.  Hill.  Aaaiatant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Cenaua. 

FICTION — It  it  impoaaible  to  trace  the  genealogy  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  with  all  the  mixed  an- 
ceatry.  Nobody  haa  been  around  to  aak  me  about  mine. 
FACT — True,  but  thoroughly  irrelevant.  Not  only  ia  it 
not  neceaaary  to  trace  individual  anceatriea.  but  it  ia  not 
permiaaible  to  do  ao.  The  law  aaya  ao  (Section  11.  Subdi- 
viaion  C.  Immigration  Act  of  1924).  You  ought  to  read 
it. 

FICTION — National  Origina  figurea  are  inaccurate. 
FACT — The  accuracy  of  the  reviaed  and  final  National 
Origina  figurea  ia  vouched  for  by  the  Quota  Board  ex¬ 
perta  who  are  the  only  people  who  really  know  anything 
about  them  and  have  no  political  axea  to  grind.  Inci¬ 
dentally  100  per  cent  perfection  in  theae  computationa  ia 
not  neceaaary.  The  law  (read  it)  aaya  ao. — National 
Origina  ahall  be  determine  "aa  nearly  aa  may  be.” 
(Subacction  C.)  In  other  worda.  Congreaa  in  1924  real¬ 
ized  that  microacopic  perfection  waa  not  obtainable,  but 
want^  National  Origina  juat  the  aame  aa  the  beat  baaia 
conceivable  for  quota  apportionment. 

FICTION — National  Origina  diacriminatea  in  favor  of 
the  Britiah  and  againat  the  Germana.  Iriah.  and  Scandi- 
naviana.  who  make  aome  of  our  beat  citizena. 

FACT — National  Origina  doea  not  diacriminate  for  or 
againat  any  nation  on  the  achedule.  It  givea  each  one  ita 
fair  ahare.  National  Origina  would  raiae  the  Britiah 


quota  from  preaent  figurea  and  reduce  thoae  of  other 
countriea  mentioned,  becauae  under  the  preaent  temporary 
baaia.  under  which  ouotaa  are  merely  a  croaa  aection  of 
the  "foreign  born”  ol  the  United  Statea  in  the  year  1890. 
the  quota  for  Britain  ia  unfairly  amall.  and  those  for  the 
other  nations  too  hi^h.  Reducing  the  latter  to  where  they 
belong  ia  not  diacrimination  againat  them,  but  ia  merely 
discontinuing  unwarranted  discrimination  in  their  favor. 
Similarly,  placing  the  British  quota  on  a  basis  of  equity 
ia  merely  putting  a  atop  to  a  most  anomalous  proposition 
in  immigration  restriction,  i.e.  discrimination  against  the 
stocks  which  founded  this  country,  gave  it  its  independence 
and  institutions,  and  today  are  much  *more  closely  akin 
by  race,  language,  and  tradition  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  any  other  nationality  under  the  sun. 

FICTION — There  is  no  use  enlarging  the  Britiah  quota. 
The  British  do  not  fill  the  quota  they  now  have. 

FACT — That  ia  a  misleading  half-truth.  Visas  are  issued 
for  every  place  on  the  Britiah  quota,  and  there  ia  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  110.000.  It  would  take  over  three  years  with 
the  present  temporary  1890  "foreign  born”  quotas,  and 
nearly  two  years  with  the  National  Origins  quotas  to 
take  care  of  this  waiting  list.  Technically  it  is  true  that 
between  5%  and  10°,  ol  thoae  obtaining  visas  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  emigrate  within  the  specified  time.  That  howavar 
IS  (rue  to  aubatantially  tha  same  «x(cn(  with  all  tht 
quotaa.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  British.  It  seems  to 
be  due  to  changes  of  plans,  inability  to  get  ready  in  time, 
or  some  other  human  nature  factor. 

FICTION — The  British  quota  would  be  filled  with  un¬ 
employed  workmen  or  socialist  agitators. 

FACT — There  are  not  as  many  unemployed,  or  as  many 
socialists,  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Germany.  In  Germany 
the  socialists  and  communists  are  battling  for  supremacy. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  the  very  finest  types  of  Brit¬ 
ish  people  who  would  come  to  America  if  they  get  the 
opportunity.  The  waiting  list  givea  our  consuls  the  chance 
to  exercise  moat  rigid  selection.  British  employers  are 
afraid  America  will  get  the  cream  of  Britiah  skilled  work¬ 
men  (See  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  2,  1929). 
FICTION — It  will  cause  serious  dislocations  in  our  im¬ 
migration  service  to  try  to  change  from  the  1890  "for¬ 
eign  born"  to  the  National  Origins  baaia. 

FACT — Wrong  again.  Robe  Carl  White,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  testified  at  the  recent  Senate  Committee 


hearings  that  his  department  did  not  anticipate  any  such 
difficulty,  but  could  enforce  one  set  of  figures  aa  easily 
as  another. 

FICTION — The  three  Secretaries  of  State.  Commerce, 
and  ^bor,  who  were  charged  with  getting  National  Ori¬ 
gins  figurea  found  the  task  impossible  and  condemned  the 
method. 

FACT — That  statement  ia  not  true.  The  three  Secretaries 
were  technically  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  get¬ 
ting  the  figures,  but  were  permitted  by  the  law  to  employ 

a  subcommittee  of  experts,  and  did  ao.  These  experts _ 

the  Quota  Board — did  all  the  work,  and,  furthermore,  the 
three  secretaries  neither  individually  or  collectively  sat  in 
wnth  this  committee  and  worked  on  the  figurea,  or  even 
discussed  them.  It  ia  true  that  in  three  varying  versions 
of  their  official  letter  of  January  3,  1927,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  transmitting  the  "preliminary  report”  in  that  year, 
the  three  Secretaries  did  express  doubts  aa  to  the  value 
of  National  Origins  compilations,  but  is  it  not  more  sig¬ 
nificant  that  when  transmitting  revised  figures  in  1928 
and  final  figures  in  1929.  the  Secretaries  distinctly  (lid  not 
reiterate  their  earlier  criticisms? 

FICTION — Well,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  con¬ 
demned  National  Origins,  that  ought  to  settle  it. 

FACT — We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  Mr.  Hoover  Ts 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
paramoiAit  national  importance,  and  we  cannot  blink  the 
obvious  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Hoover  did  not  sit  with  the  committee  of  experts 
which  computed  National  Origins  quotas,  and,  up  to  and 
including  April  22,  1929,  had  never  personally  even  gone 
over  the  method  or  results  with  the  Quota  Board  as  a 
whole,  or  Dr.  Hill  in  person.  Obviously  a  man  in  his 
position  cannot  take  the  time  to  get  all  his  information 
first  hand.  It  is  not  known  from  what  sources  Mr. 
Hoover  received  the  information  upon  which  he  based  his 
conclusions  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  badly  advised. 
From  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  equity,  Mr.  Hoover's 
position  is  untenable.  The  proposition  of  discrimination 
IS  incompatible  with  the  basic  principles  of  Amercan  in¬ 
stitutions  and  its  continued  application  as  a  basis  for 
(fuota  apportionment  threatens  the  permanence  of  restric¬ 
tion  upon  immigration  into  the  United  States.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  aroused  on  this  subject  and  are  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  thought  that  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  ia 
being  placed  in  jeopardy. 


The  .American  people  are  entitled  to  the  facts  respecting  the  controversy  on  the  proposal  to  repeal  or  sti.spend 
the  National  f)ripins  provision  of  the  Iminipration  Act  of  1924.  Vi  e  have  set  forth  the  facts  anti  exposed  the 
fiction. 


f  .4(:TS  MAKK  s  —  is  PHovAdAsn  i 

THK  .WIKRIC.VN  CO.M.ITION 
hy  John  M.  Trevor,  Clutirmiin  of  the  llimril 
Demarest  I.loyti.  U-e-C.hairmun  itf  thv  Himrd 
201  .4lbee  lluilding,  Washingloii.  I).  (!. 

(The  American  Citalition  hvm  formed  at  a  convention  of  representutiven  of  American  patriotic, 
civic  and  fraternal  societies  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  “Keep  America  American."  U  rite 
for  literature  and  information.) 
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SOCIETY  EDITOR  GETS 
PILOTS  WINGS 


M  arion  Bowen  of  Hollywood  Daily 
Citizen  Complete*  Flying  Courtc 
— Wrote  Series  for  Her 
Paper 


“I'd  rather  die  soon,  in  full  flight, 
with  my  aviator  Ixxjts  on,  than  mildew 
into  white-topped  inactivity  wishing  I 
had." 


Al  Hobart,  inslmetor,  congratulating 
Marion  Bowen,  Hollywood  Daily 
Citizen  society  editor,  on  having  com¬ 
pleted  her  flying  course. 


And  with  this  philosophy,  written  for 
anxious  friends,  Marion  Bowen,  Holly¬ 
wood  Daily  Citizen  society  and  clubs 
editor,  has  just  completed  a  course  in 
aviation  and  Ixen  awarded  her  coveted 
wings — a  full-fledged  solo  flier. 

Not  at  all  the  type  of  girl  one  classes 
with  adventuresome  exploits  is  the  girl 
who  handles  the  Citizen’s  social  section, 
writing  about  the  tea  table  events  of 
Hollywood's  film  stars  and  society 
leaders. 

But  the  spirit  of  daring,  which  she  lias 
kept  buried  during  several  seasons  of 
club  writing  and  routine  reporting, 
would  not  be  denied. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Marion  revealed  her 
determiration  to  become  an  aviatrix,  and 
with  this  ambition  was  opened  the  way 
for  one  of  the  most  interesting  series 
of  stories  the  Citizen  ever  has  carried. 

■pie  Aero  Corporation  of  California 
flying  school  offered  the  instruction,  a 
course  of  thirty  half-hour  lessons,  and 
after  _  each  one  Marion  wrote  of  her 
experiences  in  learning  to  fly. 

She  was  ^iven  free  rein  in  the  writing, 
and  the  articles  told  in  chatty,  informM 
fashion  every  step  of  the  instruction 
course. 

Scores  of  letters,  telephone  calls  or 
personal  visits  attested  to  the  appeal 
which  the  stories  carried. 

One  wealthy  Holtsrwood  resident  bet 
his  daughter,  an  ‘air-minded"  young 
modem,  a  plane  trip  up  the  coast  that 
Marion  would  have  a  crash  before  she 
completed  the  course. 

But  she  did  not,  and  when  she  came 
gliding  down  to  earth  to  a  perfect  three- 
point  landing  after  her  flrst  solo  flight. 
It  was  to  find  the  president  of  the  Airo 
Corporation  there  to  pin  on  her  wings, 
and  a  group  of  admiring  friends  waiting 
to  congratulate  her. 


Womea  Writers  Elect 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Mahoney  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England  Womea’s 
Press  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
and  May  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Vic¬ 
toria  in  Boston,  Mass.,  recently.  Other 
ofiicers  elected  were:  First  vice-presi¬ 
dent  Mrs.  Lott  Mansfield ;  second  vice- 
presidmt.  Miss  Susan  Thayer  Bowker; 
recording  secretary.  Miss  M.  Josephine 
King;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Arvilla  H.  Cbeyne;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A. 


Louise  (.iillette;  auditor.  Miss  Helena  B. 
Shipman ;  chairman,  reception  committee, 
Mrs.  Itta  Allen  Fellner;  program  com¬ 
mittee  Miss  Isabella  A.  Holland;  finance, 
Mrs.  Myra  B.  Lord;  visiting,  Mrs. 
Henry  Armstrong;  journalistic  fund. 
Mrs.  Wegia  Hope  Hall  Tracy;  and 
hospital  fund.  Dr.  Grace  E.  Cross. 


N.  Y.  Ad  Women  Elect 

Elsie  E.  Wilson,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Peoples  Home  Jounxal.  was 
reelected  president  of  the  League  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women  of  New  York  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting.  Bernice  Ormerod  was 
elected  vice  president.  Mildred  Kallfelz 
corresponding  secretary,  and  Sinclair 
Dakin,  recording  secretary.  Florence  E. 
Ficke  was  reelected  treasurer.  The 
League’s  next  meeting  will  be  May  21 
at  the  .Advertising  Club,  23  Park  avenue. 


Complete*  Flying  Le**on* 

W'auhillau  I^Hay,  reporter  on  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okta.)  Times,  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  course  in  flying  instruction 
with  the  Graham  Flying  Service,  con¬ 
cerning  which  she  has  been  writing  a 
series  of  daily  articles.  Miss  LaHay 
and  her  instructor,  Claude  Seaton,  will 
fly  a  plane  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Air 
Tour  which  is  to  begin  Monday,  May  20. 


Get*  Job-Hunting  A**ignment 

Just  how  “friendly"  is  this  friendly 
world?  Jo  Leonard,  girl  political  and 
feature  writer  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Kniekerbocker  Press,  is  visiting  neigh- 
Ixiring  country  towns  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  week  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  tiegan  a  first  page  series  of  Miss 
I.eonard’s  experiences. 


Writer’*  Song  Publi*h*d 

Agnes  Carr,  feature  writer  on  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traz'eler,  had  her 
poem  “A  Message  to  Mother"  set  to 
music  and  published  by  the  Oliver  Dit- 
son  Company.  The  song  was  a  feature 
of  the  Mother’s  Day  program  broadcast 
over  stations  WBZ  and  WNZA  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Springfield. 


Join*  Society  Staff 

Mrs.  Richard  Tyson,  formerly  Miss 
Mabel  Graves,  society  editor  for  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-Neu's  many 
years,  has  joined  society  staff  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill  )  Republican. 


EUznbetk  Forman  Sail* 

Elizabeth  Forman,  New  York,  form¬ 
erly  society  editor  of  the  .9t.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch.  saiM  on  the  S.  S.  France  May  4 
for  Europe.  She  will  spend  several 
months  in  France,  Belgium.  C^rmany 
and  England. 


Lawson  Join*  Houston  Pres* 

Art  T.  Lawson  for  the  past  five  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Ddllas  (Tex.) 
Dispatch  has  resigned  to  become  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Houston  Press. 
Lawson  came  to  Dallas  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  where  he  served  with  the  New 
Orleans  Item.  During  1921-22  he  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Houston 
Press.  D.  M.  Weir  at  present  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  of  the  Houston 
Press  and  who  formerly  was  Lawson’s 
assistant  on  the  Dispatch  will  assume 
charge  of  circulation  of  the  Dispatch. 


Add  Luto  Editions 

Two  afternoon  jMpers  of  Memphis 
have  put  on  late  editions  for  the  summer. 
Memphis  Evening  Appeal  cglls  its  edi¬ 
tion  the  “Basebafr’  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar's  edition  is  known  as  “The 
Night”.  Both  hit  the  street  shortly 
after  5  p.  m. 


Name*  Now  Chicago  Roprosontativo 

The  Eugene  (Ore.^  Guard  is  now 
represented  in  the  Chicago  territory  by 
the  Chicago  office  of  Ford,  Parsons  and 
Stecher,  it  was  announced  recently.  The 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Company  will  continue 
representation  of  that  paper  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

Add*  Doihrory  Truck 
'The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram  has 
added  an  emergency  delivery  truck. 


^R.  W.  H.  HARFORD 
of  the  Directors 
of  the  well-known  adver¬ 
tising  organization,  SaW- 
ARD  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
London  and  Paris,  will 
be  in  the  United  States 
from  May  24th  to  June 
30th.  Mr.  Harford,  a  rec¬ 
ognized  expert  on  British 
marketing,  is  in  a  position 
to  give  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  financial  and 
industrial  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Great  Britain. 
He  is  desirous  of  meeting 
interested  principals  of 
American  busi¬ 
ness  houses. 


Correspondence  to 
W,H. HARFORD 
Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York 


009  39*  399  3^  00*  §0% 

The  Saward  Baker  organization  is  responsible  for  the 
advertising  of  the  products  of  many  industrial  concerns 
of  world-wide  repute,  including  Messrs.  J.  &  P,  Coats’  sew¬ 
ing  cottons  and  threads,  Del  Monte  Canned  Fruits,  Ovaltine, 
Gibbs’  Dentifrice  and  Toilet  Preparations,  etc.  The  Agency 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  close  relationship  of  adver¬ 
tising  plans  and  selling  campaigns.  Included  in  the  services 
rendered  by  the  organization  are  marketing  advice ;  territorial 
researches  and  analyses;  and  classified  data  of  distributive 
trades. 
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25'" 

ANNIVERSARY 


c.  c.  Younggreen 

back  from 

BERLIN 

filled  with  German  enthusiasm 

The  president 

of  the  Iiiteriiutional  Advertisinj:  Asstteiation.  Mr.  ('.  C.  Younggreen,  ha? 
jiiijit  gtit  haek  from  a  preliminary  survt*y  of  Berlin  where  he  was  warmly 
reeeivetl  hy  President  von  Hintlenhurg  and  other  Cj^mian  government 
(dh<'ials.  who  are  straining  every  nerve  for  the  siieeess  of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

CONVENTION 


Says  our  ])irsident:  your  cake —  ^ 

and  have  it,  too  • 

w  HEN  the  visitors  get  hack  from  the  Berlin  (.ongre.sf..  some  pt'ople  \vln»  slayetl  at  home  are  going  to 
sav:  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  what  I  wouhl  miss?  ^  hat  im*re  ean  he  saiti?  In  the  tlaily  press,  in 
the  advertising  press,  on  the  platform,  in  the  elnhs.  hy.word  of  monlh  —  advertising  has  utilized  its 
every  force  to  tell  the  world  of  this  greatest  of  all  ad\ertising  eonventions. 

To  those  who  have  heen  over  before  as  well  as  to  those  who  make  their  first  trip,  a  Europe  will  be 
shown  that  will  never  he  seen  again.  Cities  are  vicing  with  each  other  to  extend  the  most  hearty 
welcome;  countries  are  officially  taking  part  in  the  many  activities,  doors  will  he  opened  that  have 
never  seen  a  stranger  enter  their  portals.  Germany,  in  particular,  as  the  host  country,  will  display 
its  attractions  as  they  have  never  heen  seen. 

Money  alone  could  never  purchase  a  tithe  of  the  entertainment,  of  the  welc<une.  of  the  education, 
of  the  sheer  money-making  capacity  this  trip  will  give  to  those  w  ho  go.  Europe  —  especially  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  —  will  throw  tradition  to  the  winds  and  take  to  its  arms  Americans  as  guests  and  not 
as  tourists.  Such  a  reception  on  such  a  scale,  so  international  in  scope,  has  never  been  projected  in 
the  history  of  the  w’orld;  and  those  who  attend  will  have  a  share  in  making  history  for  all  time. 

That  should  help  you  make  up  voiir  mind  to  go 

It  is  not  essential  wlielher  you  are  a  nieinher  of  this  Association.  Just  be  interested  and  come.  You  ean  have 
a  grand  time  in  Berlin  on  $10.00  a  day.  Bring  your  wife.  Frau  Streseiiiann.  “first-lady”  of  (rennany,  is  head 
of  a  committee  to  entertain  the  ladies,  (iet  your  Advertising  Club  interesteil.  Make  up  a  party* of  your  business 
friends.  The  low  cost  of  it  all  will  surprise  you. 

Full  particulars  as  to  steamers,  reduced  railroad  fares,  hotel  facilities,  side-trips,  everything  will  be  sent  you  on 
request.  Write  note  to 

The]  International  Advertising  Association 

U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  General  Chairman  of  the  ()n-to-Berlin  (iotnmitlee 

420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  Yttrk.  N. 
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M.  D.  STEVERS  JOINS  AGENCY 

Chicago  Tribune  Man  Now  Treasurer 
of  Crowell,  Crane,  Williams 

Martin  l>.  Stcvers,  lurnicrly  copy 
chief  of  the  IJusiiiess  Survey  of  the  CVii- 
ca<jo  I  rt'iunc.  has  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Crowell,  Crane,  Williams  &  Co., 
advertising  agency,  919  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  as  treasurer  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company,  succeeding  k.  I’. 
Crane,  who  recently  resigned. 

Mr.  Stevers  has  a  varied  background 
of  editorial  and  advertising  exiierience. 
In  his  position  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
he  has  been  resjionsible  for  preparing  the 
advertising  copy  used  to  promote  the 
I'ribune  as  a  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  force  in  the  middle  west. 

New  Wales  Account 

Wales  -Xdeertising  Company,  New 
York,  ha--  U-eii  apix tinted  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  the  Spanish  Travel 
Utiryau,  b‘^5  hifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
which  will  soon  lie  established  by  the 
Spanish  governmeiiL  The  balance  of 
the  fund  to  Ik-  invested  in  this  country 
in  travel  advertising,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  account  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Mail 
Line,  which  has  been  handled  by  the 
Wales  agency  for  several  years. 

New  Chicago  Agency 

Fr ieze- Vogel- LeojKild,  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  open^  offices  at  333 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Al¬ 
though  it  IS  a  separate  organization,  it 
is  affiliated  through  its  directorate  with 
Frieze  -  Vogel  -  Crawford,  Milwaukee 
agency.  11.  Donaldson  Leopold  is  presi¬ 
dent,  Chester  D.  F'rieze  vice-president, 
and  Hugo  C.  Vogel  secretary-treasurer. 
Both  Vogel  and  F'rieze  are  connected  with 
the  Milwaukee  agency.  H.  W.  Dudley, 
formerly  with  \anderhoof  &  G>.,  has 
joined  the  organization  as  copy  chief. 

Agency  Executires  Cknrtor  Plane 

Five  executives  of  the  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany  flew  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York, 
last  week,  in  two  hours  and  two  minutes. 
The  distance  is  330  miles.  An  unexpected 
business  delay  combined  with  necessity 
for  reaching  New  York  at  a  scheduled 
time  led  to  the  chartering  of  the  plane. 
Members  of  the  party  were:  L.  G.  Meads, 
Mark  Wiseman,  John  R.  Burr,  J.  L.  Wat¬ 
kins  and  1.  R.  W  alter,  all  of  the  Black¬ 
man  Com|»any. 

Adda  ATiation  DepartmanI 

An  aviation  department  has  been  added 
to  James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  Pacific  Coast 
advertising  agency.  D.  R.  Lane,  Pacific 
Coast  aeronautical  authority  and  writer, 
heads  the  department.  He  was  formerly 
aviation  editor  for  Pacific  Coast  News 
Service,  Los  .\ngeles.  Lane  will  have  a 
desk  at  each  of  the  company's  offices  in 
Seattle,  Portland,  Oakland  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  travel  between  the  four  cities 
by  airplane. 

Ckandlar  Agency  Incorporated 

Papers  of  incorporation  were  filed  at 
the  Boston  state  b^sc  last  week  for  the 
C.  A.  Chandler  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Capital 
will  be  .‘i.OOO  shares  no-par  stcKk  with 
the  incorporators  as:  Harry  D.  Neach, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. ;  Cecelia  M.  Lally, 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  Gilliert  FI  Kemp. 
Arlington.  Mass. 

New  Rudolf  'Mosse  Account 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  has  appointed 
Rudolph  Mosse.  Inc.,  to  handle  Hupmo- 
bile  advertising  abroad.  Fiffective  July  1, 
Rudolph  Mosse,  Inc.,  will  act  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
in  the  handling  of  the  Hupmobile  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  countries  outside  of  the 
UnitH  States  and  Canada. 

Ckicngo  Agency  Expends 

Carroll-Dean-Murphy,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  have  moved  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  thirty-first  floor  of  the 
building  at  .35  Flast  Wacker  drive  in 
which  they  have  had  their  offices.  They 
now  occuiiy  the  entire  floor. 


Obtains  Spray-Paint  Account 

The  Matteson-Fogarty- Jordan  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Chicago,  has  Ixen  namefl 
to  handle  the  advertising  account  of  the 
Binks  Manufacturing  company,  Chicago, 
makers  of  a  complete  line  of  spray- 
(lainting  equipment  and  spray-cooling  sys¬ 
tems. 

O.  S.  Tyson  A.  Co.  to  Move 

O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency  has  leased  new  offices 
111  the  .\'ew  York  Central  Building,  23<t 
Park  avenue.  The  new  sjiace  com¬ 
prise  apitroximately  three  times  the 
area  <K'cu|)i«-d  by  the  jireseiit  offices. 

Ad  Club  Honors  Ewall 

The  founder  of  the  Detroit  .-^dcraft 
Club,  H.  T.  F-wald,  president  of  the 
l  ampliell-liwald  Company,  was  honored 
at  an  old  timers'  and  jiast  presidents' day 
luncheon  of  the  organization  when  a 
frametl  founder's  life  membership  was 
presented  to  him. 

New  Batten  Executive 

C.  E.  T.  Scharps,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Chrysler  Sales  Gir- 
|)oration,  Detroit,  and  later  with  Mac- 
Manus,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  that 
city,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  as  account 
representative. 

Gordon  Heads  Young  A  Winn 

Philip  M.  Gordon,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Young  &  Winn  advertising 
ageiKy,  Chicago,  has  Iteen  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  lioard.  John  C.  Healy,  who 
has  been  with  Young  &  Winn  for  several 
months  as  an  account  executive,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Gordon  as  secretary. 

Loft,  Inc.,  Names  Agency 

Loft,  Inc.,  operating  a  large  chain  of 
confectionery  stores  and  tea  rooms  in 
New  York  and  New  Flngland,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Kelly,  Spline  &  Watkins,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  to  direct 
their  advertising. 

Pen  Account  to  Comoll 

Mabie.  Todd  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  “Swan’’  foun¬ 
tain  pens,  “F'yne  Poynt’’  pencils,  and 
"Swan”  desk  sets,  have  appointed  The 
Paul  Cornell  Company  as  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  marketing  counsel. 

Named  Space  Buyer 

Arthur  Salomon,  for  the  last  four 
years  with  D.  T.  Campbell,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  and  before  that  with  the  J.  R. 
Hamilton  agency,  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer  for  Cook,  Thomas  &  Cash, 
advertising  agency  at  3<^  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue. 

Dunn  With  Detroit  Agency 

A.  H.  Dunn,  for  some  time  past  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  of  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
Inc.,  national  advertising  agency.  De¬ 
troit,  in  charge  of  promotion  work. 

Smith,  Clarke  Visit  Los  Angeles 

J.  Sherwood  Smith  and  Rene  Clarke, 
members  of  the  firm  of  Calkins  and  Hol¬ 
den,  New  York  national  advertising 
agency,  are  on  a  business  trip  in  Los 
.\ngeles  in  the  interests  of  the  Reo  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Whitney  With  Sweetland 

Clayton  B.  Whitney  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sweetland  Advertising 
Agency  of  New  York  City  as  assistant 
to  the  president.  He  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Royal  Worces¬ 
ter  Corset  Company,  of  Worcester. 
Mass. 

Frowert  Gat*  Neon  Account 

The  Percival  K.  F'rowert  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  the  A.  C.  Neon  Corporation,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  McCullough  radio  tubes.  A 
national  campaign  has  lieen  planned. 


Cloverdale  to  Hoyt  Agency 

The  Cloverdale  Spring  Company,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  makers  of  Cloverdale  Gin¬ 
ger  Ale,  has  apiKiintcd  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company,  liic..  New  York,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 

Named  Account  Executive 

Art  Kemp,  IIollywfXKl,  Cal.,  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  is  now  an  account  executive 
with  MacManus,  Inc.,  in  their  Los  An¬ 
geles  oflicc. 

Stationery  Firm  Name*  Ayer 

F'.at.>n,  Crane  &  Pike  Company,  sta¬ 
tionery  manufacturers  of  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  have  appointed  N.  W.  .\ycr  & 
.'sun  to  tlirect  its  advertising. 

Planning  Trip  Abroad 

1  ferman  Stein,  who  conducts  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  under  his  own  name,  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  will  sail  May  22  for  Eu¬ 
rope  to  visit  liis  childhood  hfime,  which 
he  left  22  years  ago 

Kennedy  Join*  Brinckerkoff,  Inc. 

William  J.  Kennedy,  account  execu¬ 
tive.  formerly  with  W.  J.  Kennedy  and 
.\ssociates.  has  joined  Brinckerhoff,  Inc., 
(.  hicago  advertising  agency. 


t(.  W.  Ayer  A  Sod,  WaiiblnKton  Square,  I*hlla- 
■l••l|•hia.  riariiiK  actstiiDt  for  the  llraalllan- 
.Sinerh’an  Coffee  I'roiiiotlon  Committee,  New 
Vork,  and  Katon,  Crane  A  i’lke  Company,  ata- 
tioiiery,  |•l^talleld,  .Maasaehiiwettii, 

Bailey.Walker-Tnttle  Company,  807  North 
Mlehlitaii  a\eiiiie.  Clili'a(<i.  la  now  plaelng  the 
aceount  of  the  Howard  Kadlo  Company,  Chicago. 

Biatell  A  Land,  Inc.,  :(.Hi  Itoulerard  of  the 
Alllea.  I’lltaliiirKh.  I’Iarln(  account  for  the 
Seahre«-*e  I  jihuratorlei,  I’Ittaburgh. 

Cowan,  Davii  A  Den*ler,  Inc.,  West  d-Sth 
street.  New  York.  Has  *ecure<l  aciount  of  the 
William  It.  Warner  A  Company,  New  York. 

Oriteh&eld  A  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard. 
Clileazo.  Is  lasuin*  copy  to  newspaiiers  on 
Firestone  Tire  A  Itublier  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Orossley  A  Failing,  Inc.,  Fltspatrlck  Hulldlng, 
I’orlland.  (Ire.  I'laclng  orders  with  newspapers 
irenerally  for  the  Portland  Oregon  Chamber  of 
CiHnmeri'e. 

DoUennuyer  Advertising  Ciunpany,  Metroiioll 
tan  l.lfe  liulldiiig,  Minueapolle,  .Minn.  Is  Issuing 
s<  bed  (lies  to  a  scattered  Hat  of  neWH|ia|iers  on 
Pillabiiry  Flour  Mills,  Mlnnea|>olls,  Minnesota. 

Donovan-Armstrong  Company,  1211  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  account  for  Fay¬ 
ette  It.  Plumb,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Doyle,  Kitchen  A  McCormick,  Inc.,  .'lOl  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
Kennedy  Producta  Corporation,  houaebold  goo<la, 
Oloveravllle,  N.  Y. 

Erwin,  Waaey  A  Co.,  H44  Kush  street,  Chicago. 
Are  sending  copy  to  newapaiwrs  on  tlie  A.  C. 
Spark  Plug  (Champion  Spark  Plug  Company), 
Flint,  Michigan. 

Albert  Frank  A  Co.,  134  South  l.a  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  la  Issuing  acbedniea  to  a  list  of  news- 
papers  on  (ilaser-Crandell  (iompany,  Chicago. 

P.  X.  Frowert  Company,  25(i  Park  avenue. 
New  Y'ork.  Placing  account  for  the  A.  C.  Neon 
Corporation,  New  York. 

Oottaohalk-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Palmer  building, 
.\tlanta,  (la.  Kaper-t  to  use  some  large  city 
newspa|>ers  next  fall  on  tlu'  Florida  Celery 
.taaoi'latlon,  Sanfonl,  Florida. 

Oundlaoh  Advertising  Company,  4(I0  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  orders  to 
newapa|>ers  quite  generally  on  tlie  Cnlveraal 
iKboratorlea.  lies  Moines,  Iowa.  (A  preparation 
for  the  soles  of  shoes). 

Charles  C.  Oroan  Advartiaiog  Agency,  Allman 
Itiiildlng,  Philadelphia.  Has  secured  account  of 
the  (leorge  11.  Evans  Company.  Philadelphia. 


PROGRESS 
follows  vision. 
The  men  who  are 
building  The 
Florida  Times* 
Union  year  by  year 
have  their  vision 
fastemnl  on  the 
neetls  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 


(The  ?floriiia  Slimes -Union 

JACKSONVll  l.l;.n  A. 


Charles  C.  Oreen  Advertising  Agvnoy.  Ins. 
4.V)  Fourth  avenue.  New  Vork.  Placing  accoiut 
for  the  (leorge  K.  Ulbaon  Company,  New  York. 

Harriaon-Rippey  Company,  Arcade  building, 
St.  lyouis,  .Mo.  Is  uow  placing  the  Nu-Way 
Auto  Polish  Company,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

HonigXooper  Company,  Ml  Memtgomery  street, 
.San  Francisco.  Itenewing  cimtracts  with  news, 
papers  In  aelecte<l  seclions  for  the  Clorox  Cbcm. 
leal  Company,  Uakland. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Ine.,  11  East  :i(ltb 
street.  New  Y’ork.  Placing  order*  with  Pacillc 
(\Mst  newsiiapers  for  the  liussell  Mfg.  tximpany, 
Middletown,  Connecticut. 

H.  W,  Kastor  A  Sons  Company,  Ino.,  14  E. 
Jackson  Koulevard,  Chicago.  Placing  account 
fur  the  Modart  Company,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Kling-Oibson  Company,  310  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Will  use  some  roto  sectloni 
for  the  advertising  of  Spic  Laboratories, 
Chicago. 

Paul  Mathewson,  Inc.,  54.'  Fifth  avenue. 
Placing  onlers  with  newspu|>era  In  selected  sec. 
tions  fur  the  Electric  Itaaur  Corporation,  New 
Vork. 

Matteson-Fogarty  A  Jordan  Company,  ;{0T 
.North  .Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  now  re¬ 
leasing  some  ccqiy  on  Fawcett  Publications, 
licdddiisdale,  Minnesota. 

Pace  Company,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago.  Is  Issuing  schedules  to  a  Hat  of  news, 
paiiers  on  the  Til  Top  .Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago  (calls  fur  buttles). 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue, 
.New  York.  .Ygain  making  contracts  and  placing 
c-opy  with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
.Newark,  N.  J. 

Procter  A  Collier,  Procter  Collier  building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  .Vre  issuing  schedules  to  a  list 
of  newspaiiers  on  Ocilden  Peacock,  Incorporated 
iCusmeticsi,  Paris,  Tennessee. 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  310  South  Michl. 
gun  IlonlevanI,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for 
the  Plerce-.Yrrow  .Motor  Car  Company,  Ituffalo. 

Smith,  Sturgis  A  Moore,  luo.,  171  Madisoa 
ateuue.  New  York,  llenewing  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  generally  for  the  Iaim|iort  A  Holt  Steam- 
ship  IJne,  New  York. 

Jules  P.  Storm  A  Sons.  Ino.,  420  Lezlngtos 
avenue,  .New  York.  Placing  account  for  J.  W. 
Wupiiernian  Agnostiira  Kuttera  Agency,  New 
York. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  Lexingtos 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
the  Kayon  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Wade  Advertising  Company,  208  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Hireet,  Chicago.  Will  place  a  small 
summer  campaign  on  I>r.  Miles  Nervine  Tablets, 
Miles  .Medical  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Wolcott  A  Holoomb,  Ine.,  80  Federal  street, 
Hostuii.  Placing  account  for  the  Craftex  Com¬ 
pany,  Roston. 


g|||)  This  Is 

Epfos  Blackie 


He  made  good 
The  Acid  Test  of  any  ap¬ 
peal  is  in  Definite  Response. 

Blarkie  is  bringing  in  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1  letter  to  every  26  papers 
circulated.  .  ,  .  Not  just  1  out 
of  26  reader*  but  1  out  of  26 
Total  Circulation! 

Just  added  to  the  Ii*t: 

THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 

I  ' 

Current  News  Features 

Washington,  D.  C. 


297,409 


— the  average  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

April,  1929 

was  the  LARGEST  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  in  the  HISTORY  of 
THE  SUNPAPERS.  The  av- 
•erage  net  paid  circulation  of 
THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  April,  1929,  was  195,288. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


/ 
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5  GOOD  REASONS 

WHY  THE  SOUTH  IS 
YOUR  GREATEST  MARKET 

1.  Increased  population. 

2.  Expanding  industries. 

3.  Diversified  agriculture. 

4.  Increased  wealth. 

5.  Greater  earning  and  buying  power. 

Ill  the  last  10  years  Southern  industries  have  IrehhMl  their  production  of 
manufactured  products.  The  South  has  become  one  of  the  leaders  in  in¬ 
dustry,  Besides  growhig  all  the  cotton,  it  consumes  nearly  75%  of  the 
country’s  total. 

These  annual  production  figures  «!;ives  one  an  id(*a  of  the  South’s  position 
as  a  producer  of  wealth. 


1.  Gross  value  of  all  products  -  $1 8,000, (KK),0(K) 

2.  Manufacturing .  11,000,000,000 

3  Mining  .  2,000,000^000 

4.  Bank  deposits .  7,300,000,000 

5.  Agriculture .  4,000,000,000 


If  you  have  a  saleable  product  your  business  is  to  see  that  the  South  knows 
about  it.  You  will  do  well  if  you  use  the  South’s  heading  daily  newspapers 
listed  below. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Linss 

ALABAMA 

*MobUe  News-Item  . 

. (E) 

. (M) 

14.803  1 

.13 

.13 

*Mobile  Recister  . 

24.479  f 

*Mobile  Register  . 

. (S) 

37,826 

.13 

.13 

FLORIDA 

tDa/tofu  Batch  N«ws-Journ«l. . . . 

. (ES) 

....(MAS) 

4.889 

7,278 

15,990 

.06 

.06 

.055 

.06 

*Pensacola  News  and  Journal.,.. 

....(EAM) 

.08 

.08 

*Tampa  Tribune  (M)  46,144 . 

54,779 

.ll( 

.143)  .I1(.I4S) 

*Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  tb,I04.,., 

10,633 

.07( 

.09S)  .07(.09S) 

OEOROIA 

*Augusta  Herald  . 

15,812 

.05 

.05 

*  Augusta  Herald  . 

. (S) 

16,205 

.05 

.05 

*Macon  Telegraph  . 

. (M) 

29,528 

.09 

.09 

*Macon  Telegraph  . . 

. (8) 

30,359 

.09 

.09 

KENTUCKY 

*The  Lesington  Leader . 

. (E) 

20,789 

.08 

.08 

*The  Lesington  Leader . . 

. (8) 

20,789 

.08 

.08 

*Paducab  Sun  . 

. (E) 

10,697 

.05 

.05 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Linas 

10,000 

Linas 

ttOreensboro  Daily  News . . 

,...(M) 

34,722 

.11 

.10 

ttCreensboro  Daily  News . 

....(S) 

36.551 

.11 

.10 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

**Columbia  State  . 

24,404 

.06 

.08 

**Columbia  State  . 

- (S) 

26,38: 

.08 

.08 

'Greenville  News  A  Piedmont . . 

.(MAE) 

40.487 

.12 

.12 

'Greenville  News  . 

. (S) 

28,251 

.09 

.00 

'Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . 

'Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . 

.(MAE) 

.(EAS) 

14.934  1 
18,780  ( 

.07 

.07 

TENNESSEE 

"Nashville  Banner  . 

....(E) 

62,704 

.13 

.13 

"Nashville  Banner  . . 

. (8) 

64,493 

.13 

.13 

VIRGINIA 

'Newport  News  Timea-Herald . 

'Newport  News  Daily  Press . 

'Roanoke  Times  A  World  News . 

. (E) 

..(SAM) 

8.876) 
8.998  ( 

.05 

.05 

.(MAE) 

33.608 

.10 

.10 

'Roanoke  Times  . 

- (S) 

21,171 

.07 

.07 

'Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader, 

- (E) 

7,750 

.045 

.045 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers  statement,  October  1,  1928. 
ttCovemment  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement.  April  1,  1929. 
tOovernment  Statement,  April  I,  1929. 
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RESEARCH  CITED  AS  CHIEF 
I.  A.  A.  FUNCTION  ! 


<  Continucii  from  />«(/<’  13) 


advcrtisiiiK ;  there  arc  dcmaiuis  lor  the 
exploitation  of  space  or  media,  lor  ul¬ 
terior  puriKJses;  there  are  reflections  of 
one  advertiser  upon  another ;  there  is  the 
duplication  of  sales  effort  l)eyond  the 
economic  need  of  the  community ;  there 
are  pr<)blems  involved  in  the  character 
and  necessity  of  the  presentation  of  sales 
argument;  there  are  prf)l)lems  involving 
the  mechanics  of  advertising  a^  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  offensive  or  de¬ 
structive  of  individual  rights. 

•‘I  have  placed  the  disciplinary  move 
ment  first  as  the  foundation  up<in  which 
certain  standards  can  tie  established. " 
I  do  not  refer  only  to  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  hut  to  standards  of  oinration  and 
education,  cixlcs  of  ethics  and  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  that  information  on  a  standard 
basis  which  the  advertiser  neeils  to  get 
the  most  for  his  advertising  ilollar. 

“It  should  be  determineti  or  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  establishment  of  these  stand¬ 
ards  that  there  are  certain  accepted 
procedures.  Certain  causes  for  success 
or  failure,  certain  things  which  should 
not  lie  done. 

“For^  instance,  an  advertising  program 
in  which  the  distribution  does  not  fit  the 
sales  merlium,  or  the  market  for  the 
merchandise  offered  does  not  or  cannot 
lie  reached  by  one  method  but  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  can  be  reached  by  another 
should  be  clearly  understftod.  In  other 
words,  we  should  be  willing  to  accept 
constructive  critical  analyvis  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  an  opp<)rtunity  to  show  that 
the  Standards  of  practice  accepted  in  the 
industry  take  into  intelligent  account 
both  the  needs  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
public. 

“In  giving  the  title  promotional  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  fourth  division  of  our  new 
objectives  1  want  it  clearly  understood 
here  and  now  that  the  liallyhoo  principle 
is  to  be  entirely  eliminated.  That  our 
promotional  education  shall  be  sensibly 
identified  with  our  fact  finding  work. 
There  are  in  many  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  country  departments 
of  commerce  and  administration  in  which 
the  subject  of  advertising  is  taught. 
How  is  advertising  taught?  What 
heresy  and  fact  is  presented  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  tianker,  the  advertising  man 
of  tomorrow  ? 

Advertiaing  Man  of  Future 

Should  Also  Be  Economist 

“The  advertising  man  of  tomorrow  as 
we  see  him  should  be  among  other  things 
an  economist.  Is  he  Ix-ing  grounded  in 
the  economic  principles  of  tlii-  new  aee 
and  of  advertising  in  its  relation  to  it? 
Are  we  to  see  again  the  c<  Hit  rolling 
factors  and  individuals  of  industry  op¬ 
erating  business  without  a  <leep  aixl  con¬ 
vincing  idea  of  the  value  of  advertising? 
Wlien  I  say  that  ballyliw  shall  l>e  elimi¬ 
nated,  I  mean  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  Iwst  men  in  the 
advertising  industry  that  the  advertiser 
and  the  public  can  no  longer  lie  com¬ 
pelled  or  induci-d  to  accept  principles  as 
fact  without  the  evidence.  The  way  to 
operate  an  educational  program  is  to 
meet  the  man's  mind  mi  his  own  ground 
and  his  special  interest  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  We  should  lie  able  to  present  a 
completed  picture  in  our  educational 
program  of  the  mechanical  metlvid  of 
distribution  and  the  fact  of  the  reduced 
cost  of  mass  selling  by  the  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  adjustment  fif  markets  to 
all  media,  the  analysis  of  markets  in 
their  pfitential  values  not  generally  but 
specifically,  with  respect  to  economic 
value  of  any  piece  of  merchandise,  and 
finally  to  reach  the  consumer  with  his 
confidence  established  upfui  the  honesty 
of  our  purpose  and  values.  This  meet¬ 
ing  is  offered  to  you  as  an  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  organized  advertising  to 
get  tfigether  on  a  serious  basis.  The 
board  of  trustees  during  the  last  year 
have  had  many  problems,  due  to  the  very 
uncertainty  of  their  own  existence  and 
the  difficulty  of  gathering  together  the 
multiplicity  of  effort  and  ideas  during 


the  period  of  reorganization  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  this  convention  will  be  the  take¬ 
off  for  the  gathering  of  our  forces  and 
the  concentration  of  our  effort  to  gain 
the  fibjective  we  have  set  forth.” 

There  was  little  “whoopee"  on  this 
year's  convention,  but  the  traditional  an¬ 
nual  l>an(|uet  and  grand  ball  were  on  the 
program. 

.■\s  a  welcome  close  to  the  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  attack  on  the  prob- 
lc*ms  of  the  1.  A.  A..  Lorado  Taft,  famed 
'culptor,  was  the  siieaker  at  the  ban- 
(|uet. 

Industry  Is  More  Exacting, 

Member  of  Cabinet  Avers 

Citing  the  frequently  cxjires-'-ed  opinion 
of  President  Hoover  that  one  of  the 
major  wastes  in  our  national  distributive 
machinery  tmlay  is  the  effort  and  money 
expt-nded  in  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  lucking  adef|uatc  economic  in¬ 
formation,  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  commerce,  carried  on  the  “brass 
tacks"  keynote  at  the  oiK-ning  session 
of  the  convention. 

“With  the  steadily  tightening  competi¬ 
tive  coiulitions,  industry  is  becoming 
more  exacting  in  its  rc<iuiremcnt  of  ad¬ 
vertising  service,”  Dr.  Klein  said,  “It 
no  longer  looks  to  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  for  sjiectacular  displays  which 
might  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  few  of  its 
executives  and  clraw  crowds  and  gaping 
spectators.  Industry  exiK'Cts  advertising 
to  transform  ixitential  consumers  into 
actual  ones.  It  regards  its  ailvertising 
counsellor  not  as  a  glib  entertainer,  a 
‘smart  slogan-smith'  or  ailept  word  mon¬ 
ger.  Industry  in  these  days  of  inten¬ 
sive  sales  rivalry  rlemands  advertising 
copy  which  (Irn-s  not  insiiire  the  reader 
to  exclaim  ‘how  clever  the  ad  writers 
are  these  days,'  but  rather  to  fibserve, 
'What  a  valuable  device  this  new  luiise- 
less  alarm  clock  seems  to  be" ;  and  then 
to  resolve  to  go  out  and  buy  fine. 

“There  are  few  forces  in  the  entire 
business  life  of  this  country  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  industrial  honesty  than  is  sound 
advertising,  the  continuous  sweep  of  the 
white  searchlight  of  publicity  across  the 
broad  fields  of  industry  makes  deception 
dangerous.  Honest  leaders  uf  industry 
appreciate  that  fact  and,  therefor,  welcome 
the  most  effective  vehicles  for  presenting 
the  merits  of  their  product  to  the  public. 
This  situation  places  an  added  obligation 
upon  the  advertising  profession ;  it  must 
merit  the  responsibility  placed  upon  it 
as  the  vehicle  for  service  in  liehalf  of 
honest  manufacturing  and  merchandising. 

“The  United  States  offers  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  the  largest  and  richest 
home  market  in  the  world.  That  is  why 
this  Country  has  attained  the  greatest 
achievements  of  any  nation  in  mass-pro¬ 
duction,  scientific  marketing,  intensive 
selling  and  enlightened  advertising.  These 
factors,  in  turn,  have  given  birth  to  high 
pressure  salesmanship.  .National  medi¬ 
ums,  scientific  cost  accounting,  mergers 
to  reduce  overhead,  codes  of  ethics  to 
combat  unfair  trade  practices,  and  hosts 
of  other  typically  .\mcrican  institutions. 

“Advertising  seems  to  hold  a  certain 
key  position  in  this  intricate  business 
structure  of  ours,  and  that  structure  is 
constantly  being  altered,  enlarged,  devel¬ 
oped.  Holding  this  key  position  advertis¬ 
ing  must  justify  itself  before  producer 
and  consumer  alike.  The  consumer 
should  exiiect  of  it  news,  instruction  and 
truth.  Once  in  a  while  he  gets  amuse¬ 
ment  instead.  What  shall  the  producer 
expect?  Of  course  the  one  big  thing 
which  he  may  expect  of  advertising  is 
that  it  provide  him  with  a  means  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  institution,  his  product,  his 
policies,  and  his  trade-mark  to  a  wider, 
potentially  responsive  audience.  “Banks 
have  come  in  recent  years  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  banks  today  arc  not  only 
employing  advertising  to  a  tremendous 
extent  themselves,  but  examining  the  ad¬ 
vertising  policies  of  their  manufacturer 
clients  as  a  criterion  for  their  financial 
dealings  with  them.  Whether  a  com- 
nuKlity  is  or  is  not  well  advertised  will 
frequently  determine  the  willingness  of 
the  desired  retail  outlets  to  stock  it. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  compelling  bit 
of  testimony  to  the  power  of  adwrtising 
and  it  is,  of  course,  again  a  matter  of 


building  good-will. 

'‘A  multiude  of  familiar  examples 
could  be  cited  to  show  how  potent  an  in¬ 
strument  advertising  can  be.  One  of  our 
great  automotive  magnates  scorned  it  at 
some  stages  of  his  successful  career,  but 
he  finally  embraced  it  as  the  only  means 
of  effectively  notifying  his  public  what 
his  new  model  was  to  be.  A  million  and 
a  half  I  recall  as  the  figure  which  that 
country-wide  campaign  of  a  week  cost; 
it  is  111  It  the  cost  I  wish  to  stress,  but 
the  fact  that  this  story  unquestionably 
got  over  to  tens  of  millions  of  people,  in¬ 
cluding  nearlv  every  potential  customer — 
and  that  In  the  vital  p<iint — all  over  the 
country,  simultaneously.  The  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  aflverti--ing  profession  are 
numerous ;  they  are  multiplying  steadily 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
business  organization.  Slipshod  super¬ 
ficiality  no  longer  has  a  place  in  legiti¬ 
mate  publicity.  .Attempted  stimulation  of 
.sales  in  barren  territory  is  not  only 
wasteful  for  the  adverti-er,  hut  is  very 
apt  to  be  a  graceful  form  of  early  sui¬ 
cide — commercially  speaking — for  his  of¬ 
fending  advertising  counsellor." 

With  manufacturing  on  a  grand  scale 
and  markets  measured  in  millions  of 
square  miles.  Dr.  Klein  pointed  out,  the 
human  element  would  have  liecome  en¬ 
tirely  submerged  by  the  intervening  chain 
of  distributors,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  salesmen,  were  it  not  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  one  bridge  which  spans 
the  broad  trtilf  between  maker  and  user. 

Psychology's  Contribution 

To  be  “Big  Development" 

Prof.  Kflward  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  of  the 
graduate  school  of  business,  Stanford 
University,  told  the  advertising  men  that 
psychology's  contribution  is  going  to  b<- 
one  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  scientific  advertising  during  the  next 
decade. 

“In  contrast  with  even  twenty  years 
ago,”  said  Prof.  .Strong,  “there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  knowledge  of  the 
forces  which  lead  men  to  liehave  as  they 
do,  motivation,  or  the  influencing  of 
others,  is  now  a  recognized  topic  in  some 
psychology  textbooks.  The  factors  that 
underlie  superstition,  belief,  knowledge, 
have  been  identified  to  some  extent  and 
are  more  and  more  challenging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  investigator.  All  this  means 
that  there  is  more  factual  material  avail¬ 
able  for  understanding  the  processes  in¬ 
volve  in  advertising  and  selling. 

“Analyzing  and  measuring  consumer’s 
wants  is  representative  of  a  type  of 
psychology’s  contribution  to  advertising. 
It  is  intangibles  of  this  sort  that  the 
psychologist  delights  to  study.  Goorl 
will,  service,  consumer’s  ^  wants,  desires, 
needs,  or  motives ;  permanent  satisfac¬ 
tion,  even  credit  and  ‘value  in  use’  arc 
essentially  phychological  concepts,  per¬ 
taining  to  mental  states.  These  prob¬ 
lems  and  others  of  similar  nature  must 
be  mastered,  for  they  are  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  modern  business. 

“Although  man  is  constantly  bdiaving 
in  terms  of  his  wants,  he  does  not  know 
what  he  wants,  in  the  sense  that  he  knows 
arithmetic,  American  history,  the  rules 
of  football  or  bridge.  VV’e  encounter  this 
phenomenon  of  human  nature  whenever 
we  interview  a  housewife  to  discover  why 
she  prefers  this  or  that  brand  of  vacuum 
cleaner  or  what  not,  seldom  docs  she 
know  why  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
tell  it.  If  she  talks  at  all  she  rationalizes, 
giving  reasons  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true  but  which  certainly  are  not  complete 
explanation. 

“As  further  coniiH-tition  makes  it  a  life 
or  death  matter  to  know  the  actual  situ¬ 
ation  there  is  need  for  an  analysis  of 
human  liehavior  more  penetrating  than 
has  yet  been  attetnpted. 

“.Although  it  will  fie  no  mean  job  to 
prophesy  why  jieiiple  have  bought  as  they 
did,  it  will  fx'  a  still  greater  task  to 
prophesy  what  they  will  do  in  the  future. 
()i  course,  every  merchant  is  making 
such  a  guess  as  to  future  action  every 
time  he  orders  new  gcxids.  and  as  long 
as  we  can  absorb  the  losses  that  result 
from  his  mistake  the  present  ‘hunch’ 
methods  will  continue. 

“It  is  the  peculiar  task  of  psycholo¬ 
gists  to  study  mental  changes,  to  analyze 


and  classify  them,  to  develop  methods  of 
measuring  them.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  given  little  thought  to 
considering  such  intangible  factors  as 
those  with  which  you  are  so  vitally  con¬ 
cerned. 

“A  psychological  burau,  set  up  and 
maintained  in  the  interests  of  all  phases 
of  advertising  on  a  basis  as  secure  and  as 
independent  as  the  audit  bureau  of  cir¬ 
culations  may  be  a  dream  of  the  future; 
but  its  coming  is  as  inevitable  as  is  any 
other  forward  step  in  the  development 
of  this  indispensable  part  of  mixlern 
Inisiness  advertising,  in  most  of  its  ini- 
IKirtant  aspects,  is  psychology,  it  cannot 
afford  to  fumfile  along  without  psycho¬ 
logical  facts  any  more  than  it  could  with¬ 
out  facts  about  such  tangible  things  as 
circulations." 

"Our  common  cause”  was  the  subject 
of  John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  .Advertising  Agencies, 
who  stressed  the  need  for  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  the  three  great  advertising 
interests — the  advertiser,  t  mblisher, 
and  the  advertising  agency. 

“We  must  not  only  march  together 
in  correcting  the  evils  of  advertising,” 
he  said,  “we  must  also  march  together 
in  laying  a  scientific  foundation  for  ad¬ 
vertising  practice,  in  building  up  a  body 
of  facts  and  figures  upon  which  we  can 
base,  not  guesswork,  but  a  well-ordered 
plan. 

"The  guesswcirk  in  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  cause  of  incalculable  waste”, 
Mr.  Benson  said,  “we  work  too  blindly. 
W'e  do  not  know  enough  atxiut  markets, 
buying  power,  circulations,  their  dupli¬ 
cation,  and  calculable  influence.  We  know 
vastly  more  than  we  did.  but  vastly  less 
than  we  should. 

".\dvertising  was  the  spark  which  lit 
the  fires  of  pros|Krity  in  this  country 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
sect)  Ix-fore.  That  prosjierity  has  brerl 
its  fiwn  extravagances.  In  the  future  ad¬ 
vertising  mtist  ctirb  them  by  furnishing 
commerce  with  a  steadier  and  more  regtt- 
latory  draft. 

“When  we  sto))  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bilities  it  really  staggers  the  imagination. 
“Bttt  these  ixissibilities  cannot  be  realized 
on  any  but  a  scientific  basis.  Just  tx-- 
cattse  distribution  is  so  widespread  in  its 
ramifications  and  so  complex,  any  efficient 
control  of  it  will  re(|uire  a  working 
knowledge  of  facts;  we  must  have  figures 
on  which  to  base  our  advertising. 

Declares  Advertising  Must 

Stabilize  Our  Prosperity 

“.Advertising  is  the  intelligence  arm  of 
the  distributing  system.  We  have  a 
great  responsibility,  like  any  important 
educational  channel.  We  can  beaime  a 
means  of  sound  enlightenment  of  whole-- 
some  living,  of  friendly  intercourse,  of 
widespread  welfare,  if  we  will.  We  can 
command  the  implicit  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  in  so  doing  become  the 
greatest  single  factor  possible  in  reduc¬ 
ing  sales  effort  and  living  costs. 

“It  is  all  possible;  it  is  all  probable,  if 
we  organize  our  influence  and  effort  and 
then  co-operate  along  both  ethical  and 
scientific  lines." 

Probably  the  greatest  “blind  area"  in 
marketing  is  the  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  of  that 
great  IxKly  known  as  the  consuming 
public.  In  the  opinion  of  Guy  C.  Smith, 
ailvertising  manager  of  I.ibby,  McXeill 
&  Libby.  This,  he  said,  involves  such 
questions  as  what  the  public  wants  in 
merchandise  or  service,  ability  to  buy  the 
most  effective  price  units,  style  and  size 
of  merchandise  units,  seasonal  demand, 
local  racial  or  religious  characteristics, 
and  many  other  factors. 

The  imiKirtance  of  unity  of  action  was 
also  emphasized  hy  C.  ('.  A’ounggreen. 
presiilent  of  the  1.  .A.  A.,  in  a  talk  to  the 
.Advertising  Commission. 

“The  World  has  its  eyes  on  us  this 
year  as  never  before  and  it  is  Ifwiking 
on  us  as  an  organized  Ixxly  for  leailer 
ship,”  he  said.  “Our  own  country  is 
Irwiking  on  us  for  soundness  and  cre<li- 
hility  in  advertising.  We  know  adver¬ 
tising  has  made  us  live  better  and  w< 
are  flejM-ndent  upfUi  it  to  such  a  degree 
(Contiuurd  on  page  62) 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


Choosing  a  Medium 
Is  Like  Choosing  a  Man 

When  you  choose  a  man  —  or  a  medium  —  to  represent  you,  you  will 
naturally  choose  a  newspaper-trained  man  and  a  newspaper-minded 
medium. 

Few  newspaper  executives  would  choose  a  magazine  man,  or  an  out¬ 
door  advertising  man  as  best  prepared  to  tell  a  newspaper  sales  story. 

In  choosing  a  medium  for  your  printed  sales-story  the  parallel  is  plain. 
Choose  a  medium  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  newspaper  advertising  — 
a  medium  which  advocates  newspaper  advertising  and  nothing  else. 

Advertisers  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  study  newspap>er  advertising 
developments.  It  is  a  continuous  text-book,  a  running  report  on  all  that 
pertains  to  newspaper  advertising  success. 

Right  at  the  moment  they  are  studying  this  subject  is  the  moment  to  give 
them  scientific  information  about  your  newspaper  and  its  market. 

Advertisements  and  editorial  matter  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  one 
harmonious  whole. 


And  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  subscribers  invest  9*1.4%  of  all* the  known 
national  newspaper  appropriations. 

Use  as  much  care  in  choosing  your  medium  as  you  do  in  hiring  a  salesman. 
You  consider  a  man’s  training,  business  background,  his  standing  and 
personal  prestige.  Consider  similar  points  when  buying  space  —  and 
your  choice  will  unfailingly  be  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  cover  the 
field  at  one  cost. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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N.  Y.  WORLD  BUYS  SITE 
FOR  BRANCH  PLANT 


Will  Build  Uptown  Pro*  Room 
to  Handle  Sectional  Distri¬ 
bution  to  be  Ready  by 
Oct.  1 


The  .Neic  York  H'orld  this  week  closetl 
a  lonn-tcrm  lease  on  property  at  12f>th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue.  \ew  ^'ork  City, 
c»n  which  it  will  build  a  new  press  plant 
to  expedite  newspaper  distribution  in 
Harlem,  the  Bronx  and  the  upper  west 
side.  J.  F.  Kresnahan.  vice  president  and 
business  manager,  ahnounced  this  week. 
The  building  now  on  the  site  will  be  de¬ 
molished  immediately,  he  said,  and  the 
new  plant  completed  around  the  first  of 
October. 

Two  octuple  presses  and  a  complete 
stereotyping  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  plant,  manned  by  a  force  of 
lietween  .V)  and  40.  l.ater,  Mr.  Rresna- 
han  said,  linotypes  may  be  adde<l. 

-After  the  new  plant  is  in  operation, 
the  downtown  plant  will  be  given  over 
exclusively  to  downtown  distribution. 
The  increasing  traffic,  which  has  materi¬ 
ally  slowed  down  newspaper  distribution 
throughout  the  city,  necessitated  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  district  press  plant.  Mr. 
Bresnahan  stated.  In  taking  this  action 
the  World  follows  the  example  set  by 
other  \ew  York  pafiers  which  have 
.sought  to  solve  the  profilems  of  increas¬ 
ing  traffic  and  its  retarding  effect  on 
newspaper  distributiem  by  decentralizing 
th' ir  press  work.  The  Xm-  ]'nrk  Sun. 
Tcinirani,  Paily  .Vrre.r  and  Joiinuil  all 
have  district  press  plants 

KIRBY  WINS  PULITZER 
PRIZE  THIRD  TIME 

N.  Y.  World  Cartoonist  Gets  1928 

Award  for  Cartoon  Published 
During  Heat  of  Presidential 
Campaign 


Kollin  Kirby  of  the  Xcw  York  World. 
is  a  three  time  winner  of  the  I’lilitzer 
$5(Kt  award  f<ir  the  l»est  cartoon  published 
during  the  year.  Mis  political  cartoon. 
“Tammany !"  which  this  week  was  award- 
e<l  the  1'>2S  prize,  was  published  in  seven- 
column  witlth  in  the  World  of  Sept. 
24.  1928.  during  the  heat  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  Officials  of  the  World 
told  Kditor  &  PfBi.iSHFjt  this  week  that 
never  before  had  they  received  such  a 
reaction  to  a  cartwm.  letters  having 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
expressing  all  shades  of  opinion. 

In  1921  he  took  the  award  with  his 
cartoon  “On  the  Road  to  Moscow.'’  and 
in  1924  with  his  cartoon  “News  From 
the  Outside  World." 

Mr.  Kirbv  was  born  in  Galva.  HI.,  on 
Sept.  4.  18?4.  and  was  educated  in  the 
pttblic  schools.  He  was  married  on  Nov. 
6.  190.1.  to  Miss  Kstelle  Carter  of  I^cb- 
anon.  Tenn.  They  have  one  daughter. 
Janet.  From  1901-1910  Mr.  Kirby  was 
an  illustrator  for  Collier’. r  Maqa^ine. 
McClure’s.  Life.  Ameriran.  Harf<er’s  and 
other  publications.  In  1911  he  became 
cartoonist  for  the  Xnv  York  Mail.  He 
went  to  the  in  1912  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  the  World. 


I  N.  S.  ENLARGES  OFFICE 


Take*  Increased  Space  for  N.  Y.  Head- 
I  quarter* — Now  All  on  One  Floor 

1  Headquarters  of  International  News 

j  Service  were  recently  expanded  through 
I  leasing  of  additirmal  s|>ace  and  renxKlel- 
ling  of  the  offices.  Kxecutive  offices, 
i  formerly  located  on  the  eighth  floor  of 

[  the  New  York  World  Building,  are  now 

[  on  the  ninth  floor  with  the  news  room, 

p  placing  the  entire  organization  on  one 

j  floor.  The  news  department  now  occu- 

>  pies  triple  the  amount  of  si>ace  it  did  a 

year  ago. 

j  New  offices  have  been  provided  for 

r  Frank  Mason,  president  and  general  man¬ 

ager,  and  for  Cieorge  T.  Hargreaves, 
5  general  business  manager. 


RESEARCH  CITED  AS  CHIEF  I.  A.  A,  FUNCTION 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  calamity 
to  the  public  if  public  faith  in  advertis¬ 
ing  were  weakened  by  any  failure  on  our 
l»art  to  maintain  a  high  code  of  ethics. 

I -ike  Caesar’s  wife,  advertising  must  be 
aliove  suspicion. 

“f)n  the  eve  of  our  self-presentation 
to  business  as  organized  advertising  is 
the  appf)inted  time  for  us  to  forget  our 
selfish  differences  and  to  work  hand  in 
hand  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  for  that 
means  the  best  interests  of  each. 

".Advertising  has  its  critics — it  always 
has  had  for  that  matter  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  aiTK)ng  the  half-baked 
economists  and  embryo  professors  and 
certain  .self-appointed  saviors  of  world 
pro.sperity.  But  its  very  successes  have 
been  making  the  business  world,  the  great 
business  and  financial  leaders,  take  note 
of  our  power  to  act;  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  defend  our  position  for  some  time 
to  come,  not  by  words,  but  by  facts. 

“The  theme  of  this  convention  is  ‘fact- 
finding’  and  that  means  fact-finding  not 
only  in  the  processes  of  each  of  your  in¬ 
dividual  fields  of  effort,  but  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  matters  which  are  at  the  base  of 
advertising  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be  on 
these  facts  that  we  will  be  able  to  prove 
liey»ind  question  to  the  world  our  full 
value  as  an  economic  factor. 

"Deny  it  if  we  will;  claim  as  we  may 
that  it  is  but  making  much  ado  about 
nothing;  the  fact  remains  that  all  of  us 
together  —  organized  advertising  —  are 
offered  battle  by  a  strong  and  aggressive 
army,  and  only  by  concerted,  organized 
effort  can  we  hope  ff>r  victory.  We  are 
threatened  by  incredulity,  by  indifference, 
by  |)lain  di.slx'lief  and  antagonism ;  by 
misunderstandings  and  sfimetimes  by 
(Militical  exi>ediency ;  and  the  odds  are 
great  for  any  one  of  us  or  any  number 
of  us  less  than  all  of  us.  united.  .And. 
if  we  are  attacked  piecemeal,  we  must 
-uffer  destructive  lt>sses. 

"Organized  advertising  must  he  welded 
into  that  unit  Ixidy  which,  alone,  can 
make  heatlway  against  the  sea  of 
troubles  which  is  in  the  offing. 

“Here  must  be  simplified  out  form  of 
organization.  Here  must  be  decided  our 
objectives,  our  mutual  relations,  our  own 
cotle  or  procerlure  in  our  dealings  with 
<ach  other  and  with  the  business  world. 
We  must  find  otjt  how  to  improve  this 
body  so  it  can  do  the  work  it  is  doing 
with  greater  efficiency,  and.  incidentally, 
do  more  work.  Is  there  a  way  that  we 
can  use  what  this  Itody  represents  for 
greater  efficiency? 

“We  all  Itelieve  that  aflvertising  is  a 
powerful  agency  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  human  welfare;  if  we 
did  not  we  would  have  little  excuse  for 
being  in  this  profession.  And  believing 
so.  have  we  not.  in  entering  our  special 
field  of  advertising,  assumed  a  duty 
with  respect  to  our  fellows  to  do  what 
we  may  to  make  this  advertising  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit?  .And  can  anything 
less  than  advertising — as  a  whole — do 
what  we  know  advertising  can  do  and 
what  is  expected  of  it? 

“There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done 
by  you  men  here.  It  is  a  work  that 
should  be  approached  with  breadth  of 
vision,  with  a  lack  of  selfishness,  with 
courage  and  yet  with  humility.  What 
;-oti  do  or  do  not  do  will  have  tremend¬ 
ous  effect  on  the  future  of  all  of  us  and 
of  all  of  those  whose  welfare  we  have 
the  power  to  influence." 

Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  F-ducation  of 
th«-  American  Association  of  .Advertising 
Agencies,  outlined  the  guiding  ideas  and 
policies  of  the  bureau.  Its  first  projects 
and  its  larger  possibilities.  The  projects 
follow ; 

“To  prepare  an  index  or  srmree  list 
covering  all  important  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising.  a  tool  for  those  who  wish  to  get 
or  to  give  quickly  and  easily  the  best 
information  available. 

“To  survey  the  many  agencies  which 
are  investi^ting  advertising  problems  in 
order  to  discover  the  kinds  of  data  gath¬ 
ered.  The  methods  employed  and  frther 
significant  facts,  and  to  analyze  the  prin¬ 


cipal  needs  of  advertising  research  today. 

“To  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
agencies  teaching  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing,  such  as  universities,  correspondence 
schools,  advertising  clubs,  associations 
and  individual  firms,  thus  providing  part 
of  the  factual  basis  for  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  objectives,  methods  and  stan¬ 
dards  in  advertising  education. 

“To  secure  adequate  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  about  advertising  as  a  vocation. 

“To  study  the  adequacy  and  reliability 
of  current  statistical  data  in  the  field  of 
advertising  and  search  for  ways  and 
means  of  bettering  them.  The  first  un¬ 
dertaking  in  this  connection  is  a  study 
of  possible  improvements  in  the  19.10 
census  and  other  statistical  reports  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  are 
frequently  used  by  advertising  and 
marketing  executives. 

“To  promote  a  better  coordination  of 
advertising  and  selling,  thus  making  the 
advertising  dollar  more  fully  productive. 
First  plans  include  holding  regional  and 
national  meetings  in  the  interest  of  im¬ 
proved  coordination,  maintaining  a  cen¬ 
tral  exchange  for  current  methods  of 
coordination,  and  furnishing  program 
materials  on  coordination  to  affiliated 
clubs. 

“To  publish  bulletins  for  advertising 
men.  business  men  and  consumers  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  increased 
knowledge,  fuller  understanding  and  more 
profitable  use  of  advertising.  _ 

"To  develop  e<lucational  plans  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  use  of  affiliated  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  which  will  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  efforts  to  have  adver¬ 
tising  understood  truly  and  used  produc¬ 
tively  in  their  respective  communities. 

“To  hold  national  and  international 
meetings  of  business  executives  which 
provide  for  an  exchange  of  facts,  ideas 
and  experiences  among  representatives 
of  various  nations  and  trade  groups  who 
arc  interested  in  major  selling  problems. 
To  study  what  consumers,  particularly 
women,  are  thinking  about  advertising 
and  to  develop  plans  for  interpreting  the 
economic  and  social  values  of  advertising 
to  consumer  groups." 

.Advertising  women  of  the  country  have 
adoi)te<l  as  their  special  mission  the  task 
of  teaching  housewives  to  be  more  wary 
of  fakes  and  more  skilled  in  marketing, 
it  was  explained  at  the  meeting  of  the 
I'edcration  of  Women's  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  by  Miss  Hazel  Lud¬ 
wig  of  St.  Louis,  president.  .An<»ther 
enterprise  of  the  Federation  is  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  scholar.ship  funds  for  girls  who 
want  to  enter  advertising.' 


ALABAMA  PUBLISHERS 
VISIT  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Concerns  Entertain  Mem¬ 
ber*  of  Alabama  Pres*  Association 
Stopping  on  Excursion  to  Canada 
— Greeted  by  Mayor  Walker 


Sixty-five  members  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  arrived  in  New  York, 
May  14,  on  the  steamer  City  of  Birming¬ 
ham  from  Savannah  on  their  annual  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Canada.  They  were  greeted 
at  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker  during  the  afternoon,  following 
a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  where 
they  were  guests  of  the  Publishers’ 
.Autocaster  Service.  They  remained  in 
New  York  three  days. 

The  group  was  greeted  at  the  pier  by 
representatives  of  the  organizations  act¬ 
ing  as  their  hosts  and  were  escorted  to 
the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  by  motorcycle 
IK)lice.  After  their  reception  at  the  City 
Hall  they  returned  to  their  hotel. 

W’ednesday  they  were  guests  of  the 
Intertype  (Corporation  on  a  sight-seeing 
tour  around  New  York,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  they  attended  the  theatre.  Another 
tour  was  arranged  for  them  on  Thurs¬ 
day  by  the  Mergenthaler  Company. 

They  left  New  York  for  Montreal 
Thursday  night  and  will  return  to  New 
A’ork,  Monday,  May  20,  to  embark  on 
the  City  of  Birmingham  for  the  return 
trip  to  Savannah. 

Officers  of  the  association  are :  E.  C. 
Hall,  publisher  Alexander  City  Outlook, 
president ;  Kmmet  Brooks,  Breivton 
.Standard,  vice-president ;  and  Horace 
Hall  of  the  Dothan  Eagle,  secretary. 


A.  P.  EXPANDS  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Now  Sending  World  News  to  Spanish 

Papers  and  to  Reuters  at  Shanghai 

The  Associated  Press  recently  started 
a  news  service  from  New  York  to  Fabra 
of  .Madrid.  Spain,  which  will  Ite  distrib¬ 
uted  to  leading  .Spanish  newspaf>ers. 
This  displaced  a  smaller  service  which 
was  sent  to  El  Debate  of  Madrid. 

The  extension  of  service  to  Spanish 
papers  was  occasioned  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  news  effecting  Spain, 
it  was  explained  at  the  A.  P.  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  .A.  P.  is  now  also  sending  Ameri¬ 
can  news  from  San  Francisco  and 
Manila  to  Reuters  at  .Shanghai  where  it 
is  distributed  to  ('hine.se  newspapers. 

.A  cable  service  was  instituted.  May 
12,  to  Caracas,  Venezuela.  The  pa|>er 
.served  there  is  the  /•/  Universal. 


^TROOE  1^1  ^  OXYPE  '****^V 

METAL  FEEDER 

Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
or  too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Of^rr  from  fbt  Ntsrttt  Agtmfy 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Stpr„„  wtslhn  im  th*  Primri^st  of  th*  IPotid 

F*4)l) — Liciocypc  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  model*  (except 
42  em)  without  electric  pot . 140.00 

F*4>I4— LifKMype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  model* 
except  42  em . 140.00 

F>43M~>LiiM>type  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  42  em  model* 
without  electric  pot . $30.00 

F-4)14 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  42 

cm  model* .  150.00 

(Alt  pricft  tmhf*ft  to  rhorng*  without  notit*) 
LtWOTTrt*  IN  THI  «AX*MON»  PAMILT 
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NEWSPRINT  DERNITION 
SATISFIES  A.  N.  P.  A. 

High  Court  Docision  That  “Ute”  !• 
the  Test  in  Determining  News¬ 
print  Modifies  Tariff 
'Ruling 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  the  government 
versus  the  James  P.  Heffernan  Paper 
Company  that  “use”  and  not  “suitability 
for  use”  is  the  test  in  determining  what 
is  standard  newsprint  paper  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  Congress  in  the  tariff  law  of 
1922  and  the  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  following  this 
decision  in  reporting  the  new  tariff  bill 
to  the  House,  May  7,  is  a  favorable 
move  for  the  newspaper  industry  and 
gill  prove  to  be  satisfactory,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  this  week.  The 
A.N.P.A.  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
new  tariff  ruling,  according  to  L.  B. 
Palmer,  general  manager. 

In  the  case  of  the  government  versus 
the  Heffernan  Company  it  was  shown 
that  pa{^r  which  was  suitable  for  use 
in  printing  newspapers  had  been  used 
for  box  and  trunk  linings,  pen  and  ink 
tablets,  cheap  writing  paper,  catalogues 
and  general  job  printing  purposes. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  pointed  out  that  the  Treasury 
Department  had  declared  standard  news¬ 
print  paper  under  the  tariff  law  of  1922  to 
he  500  sheets,  each  24  hy  36  inches,  weigh¬ 
ing  not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than 
thirty-five  pounds ;  the  paper  to  be  in 
rolls  not  less  than  sixteen  inches  wide 
and  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter ;  70 
per  cent  of  the  fibre  to  be  ground  wood, 
the  rest  unbleached  sulphite;  5()  per  cent 
floss,  and  the  time  of  transudation  of 
water  to  be  not  less  than  ten  seconds  by 
the  ground  glass  methcKl  or  five  seconds 
ky  the  alternate  methods. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  A.  X.  P.  A. 
was  expressed  in  the  following  bulletin 
issued  May  9: 

“The  new  tariff  bill  which  was  re- 
pt>rted  to  the  House  on  May  7,  now 
known  as  H.  K.  2667,  contains  many 
items  of  interest  to  publishers.  Chief 

I  among  them  are  those  affecting  the  ad¬ 
mission  free  of  duty  of  newsprint  paper 
and  its  competent  elements. 

“The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
after  much  consideration  retained  the 

I  words  ‘Standard  Newsprint  Paper’  in  the 
free  list,  under  Paragraph  1772.  Me- 
ciianically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical 
wood  pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached,  were 
also  retained  in  the  free  list.  While  a 
duty  was  imposed  on  imported  logs,  a 
proviso  was  added  to  |)crmit  the  free 
entry  of  logs  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  to  be  used  in  the  making  of 
paper. 

I  “The  efforts  of  certain  interests  to  in¬ 
crease  the  duty  on  antimony  failed. 
Typesetting  machines  remain  on  the  free 
list. 

“The  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  retaining  the  words  ‘Stand¬ 
ard  Newsprint  Paper’  has  emphasized 
I  the  impfortance  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.’s 
I  recent  participation  in  the  United  States 
I  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
I  in  the  case  of  the  Ignited  States  v.  James 
1  P.  Heffernan  Paper  Co.  This  case  was 
1  argued  following  the  close  of  the  hear- 
^  ings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
1  mittee  on  the  Tariff  Revision  of  1929. 

I  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1925  the 

I  Treasury  Department  defined  Standard 
Newsprint  Paper  in  such  a  manner  as 
almost  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
European  Newsprint  and  to  restrict  pub- 
I  Ushers  to  the  use  of  paper  which  they 
felt  did  not  embrace  the  field  of  news¬ 
print  actually  available.  During  the 
tariff  hearings  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  sought  to  legislate  this 
restrictive  Treasury  definition,  with  some 
additional  restrictions,  into  the  new  law. 
The  A.  N.  P.  A.  opposed  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  before  Congress.  Also,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Customs 

)  Court  in  the  Heffernan  case,  had  ruled 
against  the  definition,  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Ulcd  a  petition  to  intervene  in  this  case 


FI 


before  the  United  States  Court  of  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Patent  -Appeals,  when  the  gov- 
enimcnt  appealed  from  the  lower  court 
in  an  effort  to  sustain  the  Treasury 
definition. 

“The  decision  of  the  Court  of  .Appeals 
was  handed  down  on  .April  29,  1929,  and 
in  it  the  contentions  of  the  A.  N.  P.  .A. 
were  sustained  in  this  language : 

“As  to  the  validity  of,  or  the  force 
and  effect  to  be  given  to,  T.  D.  409%, 
under  this  record,  we  need  say  no  more 
than  that  if  it  would  tend  to  prevent 
entry  of  a  grade  of  printing  paper  chiefly 
used  for  printing  newspapers,  to  that 
extent  it  would  invalid.  No  one  will 


contend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  has  any  authority  to  legislate.” 

“The  highest  court  of  authority  now 
having  ruled  that  Standard  Newsprint 
Paper  is  a  grade  of  jiaper  chiefly  use<l 
for  printing  newspapers,  irrespective  of 
composition,  thickness,  etc.,  the  action  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  fol¬ 
lowing  this  decision  and  preserving  the 
language  of  the  .Act  of  1922,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  prove  to  be  satisfactory  to  our 
industry.” _ 

NUNN-WARREN  BUY  WEEKLIES 

Purchase  of  the  Hereford  (Tex.) 
Brand  weekly,  by  the  Nunn-Warren 


Publishing  Compjiny,  owners  of  a  group 
of  Texas  P.anhandle  newspaiiers,  effect¬ 
ive  as  of  May  1„  has  been  announced. 
Seth  B.  Holman,  publisher  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1917,  is  retiring  from  active 
business  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
plans  a  long  vacation.  .Alger  Jones,  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Pampa  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  manager  by  the  new 
owners.  Inclnded  in  the  sale  was  the 
Friona  Star,  published  in  Parmer  county, 
twenty-three  miles  southwest  of  Here¬ 
ford.  John  W.  White,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star  will  continue  in  that 
position,  it  was  stated  by  the  new 
proprietors. 


Buffalo-a  $400,000,000  Market 


IGHT  Western  New  York  counties  form  the  great  Buffalo  market  —  a  compact  area  of 
about  four  million  acres  inhabitecl  by  1,167.744  petiple  who  dcpeml  upon  Buffalo  as  a 
common  center  for  their  livelihood.  Statistics  show  an  assessed  vahiation  of  over 
$1,911,630,000.00  for  this  area  and  according  to  the  last  census  of  manufacturers,  a  protluc- 
tion  annuallv  of  over  $1',017,316.(K)0.00  of  manufactureil  prodiu'ts.  Bunk  deposits  in  this  area 
are  now  the  highest  in  history,  the  report  for  l)c<cnihcr  .'U,  1928.  being  the  huge  total  of 
$832,562.2 15.(H). 

llie  population  of  the  city  proper  is  in  excei.s  «tl  .53,>.8(M1  —  hut.  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  city  lines  of  some  seventy-four  years  ago  are  still  muintaiiu'd.  recognition  must  be 
made  of  the  closely  lying  siihurban  municipalitie>  in  Erie  and  .Niagara  counties  which  swell 
this  figure  to  825,.520.  The  S.  Bureau  has  defined  th«‘  Metropiditan  Buffalo  area  as  all 
that  territory  in  Erie  and  Niagara  counties,  making  a  .Metropolitan  Buffalo  of  some 
9,53.848  acres. 

Seventy-nine  incorporated  muniri|ialities  comprise  the  eight-county  trading  area.  Readily 
<»f  access  by  train,  trolley,  bus,  automobile,  either  in  winter  or  slimmer,  Buffalo  naturally 
bei'omes  the  shofiping  center  for  this  area.  Department  stores  maintain  regular  delivery 
service  to  this  entire  territory. 

F'ractically  all  of  the  leailing  wholesale  establi^iinents  in  Western  New  ^  ork  are  located  in 
Buffalo,  and  distribution  is  controlled  from  this  center.  Over  9()0  wholesale  houses  serve  the 
14.488  retailers,  who  in  turn  serAc  262.4(14  families. 

Figures  released  hy  the  Buffalo  C.hnmher  of  Comnierre  in  March,  1929.  ,hou-  for  the 
Buffalo  area  retail  purchases  as  folloics: 


.Automotive,  inriiidiiig  gasoline  and  oil .  $!)3,1 99.(10(1 

Food  Stuffs .  107.«.r>.(Mi0 

(dothing . BK,2l8,(lftO 

Home  Furnishings .  39,97.'>.(HHI 

Drugs  and  Toilet  (>oods. . . . * .  12JJ8.).0II0 

Fuel.. . . . . . . . .  10, i2.>,000 

All  other  purchases .  77,763.000 

The  1929  Bureau  of  Advertising  Market  Analysis  shows  for  the  Buffalo  area: 

Population,  1929  U.  S.  E^imate .  1,167,744 

Native  Born  White,  1920  U.  S.  Onsus . .- .  842,883 

E'oreign  Bom  White,  1920  U.  S.  Census .  220,732 

All  Others,  1920  U.  S.  Census .  23,529 

Number  t'amilies,  1929  Estimate .  262,404 

Number  Owned  Homes,  1920  U.  S.  Census .  103,365 

Number  Rented  Homes,  1920  U.  S.  Census .  148.944 

Passenger  Automobiles,  1928  State  Registration .  261,998 

Commercial  Automobiles,  1928  Slate  Registration .  46,280 

Bank  Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1928 .  |832,.562J15 

Assessed  Valuation,  1927  State  Tax  Commission .  $1,911,638,000 

Crop  Values,  1920  U,  S.  Census .  136,565,691 

Livestock  Production,  1920  U.  S.  Census .  134,838,763 

Value  Manufactured  Products,  1927  (Census .  $1,021,394,294 

Wages  Paid  Industrial  Employees,  exclusive  of  salaries .  $157,994,474 

Average  Number  Industrial  Workers .  105,424 

Manufacturing  Establishments,  1927  Census .  1.899 

Income  Tax  Returns,  1927  U.  S .  60.851 
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sponsible  for  the  situati<jn,  he  added,  and 
places  newspapers  in  a  ridiculous  posi¬ 
tion.  Newspapers,  he  pointed  out.  are 
throwing  away  $25,Ot)U,^JIJ(J  a  year  on  free 
publicity,  and  the  free  publicity  evil 
must  be  destroyed. 

J.  K.  Groom,  Aurora  lieacon-Seu'S. 
explained  that  Millis  had  promised  fur¬ 
niture  retailers  that  he  would  teach  them 
how  to  get  free  publicity  in  newsjiapers 
III  connection  with  the  furniture  cam- 
Iiaign.  He  suggested  that  the  liest  way 
to  counteract  Millis’  activity  would  be 
for  the  Advertising  Bureau  to  have  more 
tield  men  to  sell  non -advertisers  on 
newspapers. 

Solicitors  Don't  Comprehend 

Advertisers*  Problems 

The  great  fault  in  newspaper  adver- 
‘ising  solicitation  is  that  the  space  seller 
-o  often  completely  fails  to  comprehend 
•he  objects  and  jirohlems  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  in  many  instances  can  onl\ 
•larrot  the  most  obvious  facts  almiit  his 
>wn  medium.  Kenneth  ('ollins,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  K.  H.  MaCy  &  Co..  New 
Vork  department  store,  told  the  .adver- 
ti>ing  executives  at  the  Tuesday  session. 

l''er  an  hour  he  held  the  crowd  with 
a  ranid  fire  of  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

Walter  Bryan,  speaking  later,  said 
that  if  every  newspajier  advertising 
solicitor  would  mt  morize  Mr.  Collins’ 
"emarks  there  would  be  a  wholesome 
revolution  in  newspaper  practice. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  average  metropolitan 
ewspap<-r  are  of  iio  assistance  to  retail¬ 
ers.”  Mr.  Collins  .said.  ".Solicitors  are 
assigned  to  accounts  which  they  contact 
now  and  again.  Wry  little  is  acconi- 
•ilished  by  these  interviews.  The  time 
of  the  advertising  manager,  or  his  assist¬ 
ant.  is  usually  wasted,  hut  that  can 
Hardly  b«-  called  accomplishnn-nt. 

"1  am,  of  course,  just  as  c<Hivinced 
that  the  advertising  managers  or  busi¬ 
ness  managers  of  the  newspajK’rs  do  not 
wish  this  condition  to  exist.  I  know 
riiat  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  in 
developing  research  departments,  con¬ 
ducting  merchandise  courses,  and  in¬ 
structing  men  in  salesmanship.  Yet.  in 
my  opinion,  most  of  them  have  missed 
the  mark. 

”I>et  me  be  specific  as  to  what  I  mean 
Hv  a  total  lack  of  helpfulness.  The 
iverage  solicitor  makes  his  first  mistake 
when  he  attempts  to  solicit  an  .account 
on  the  score  of  personal  friendship.  He 
-hoiild  be  friendly,  hut  he  has  no  hiisi- 
aess  to  make  his  first  f>hjert  an  attemiu 
'o  gain  an  individual's  confidence  fiv 
-t.aking  a  liberal  use  of  his  expi-nse 
account  or  of  his  own  money. 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
•here  are  unscrupulous  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  that  there  are  unscrupulous 
-olitors  who  are  quite  willing  to  let 
s.ime  psTs.itial  or  monetary  consideration 
govern  their  relations,  hut  even  thfMigh 
•his  may  result  in  sfMiie  additional  linage, 
o  Siiilds  rvithing  permanent  for  the  news- 
tiapi-r  and  it  certainly  does  not  increase 
the  respect  of  the  executives  of  the  store 
f  >r  the  newspa(>er  and  its  representative. 

“I  don’t  believi-  there  is  such  a  thitig 
as  honor  among  thieves  Tfishonestv  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
T  am  ef|uallv  convinced  that  pi’rsonal 
f’’iendship  is  fre<|uentl\  considered  the 
sole  basis  for  the  placing  of  copv  T 
have  in  my  own  extM-rience  had  atlvi-r 
t'sing  solicitors  come  to  me  with  some 
such  remark  as.  ‘Won’t  you  please  run 
a  piece  of  copy  tomorrow’  I  have  a 
quota  to  meet.’  I  and  other  advertising 
men  may  have  been  easv-going  enough 
to  ‘fall’  for  that  anneal  once  in  a  while 
But  we  should  all  he  ashametl  of  our¬ 
selves. 

“There  is  rmly  one  reason  why  adver¬ 
tising  linage  should  lie  placed,  and  that 
is  liecause  of  a  sincere,  honest  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  pan  of  the  advertiser  that 
•.He  mediitm  he  has  selected  is  the  best 
cr.(  for  his  purpose. 

"The  next  mistake  that  the  advertis¬ 


ing  srdicitor  makes  is  that  he  frequently 
knows  nothing  about  the  retailer’s  busi¬ 
ness.  If  I  were  the  business  manager 
or  the  advertising  manager  of  a  news- 
jiaper,  I  wtxild  try  to  hire  solicitors 
who  had  worked  in  a  retail  store. 
Failing  this,  I  would  try  to  get  some 
successful  retail  merchants  to  conduct  a 
course  that  would  lie  practical  and  useful 
so  that  my  advertising  solicitor  might 
understand  the  problems  of  the  store. 

"There  is  -  or  should  lie — a  reason  why 
every  advertisement  is  run,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  average  newspaper  solicitor 
does  not  understand  what  that  reason  is. 

■|The  third  reason  why  the  advertising 
solicitor  usually  does  such  a  pixir  job  is 
that  he  is  frequently  ignorant  of  his  own 
business.  The  least  one  experts  of  the 
Solicitor  is  that  he  knows  the  obvious 
facts  alxiut  his  paper.  Usually  he  knows 
these.  He  can  tell  me  the  circulation. 
He  can  break  it  down  pretty  well.  He 
ran  tell  me  the  line  rate.  He  can  tell 
me  something  aliout  where  the  paper  is 
sold.  But  these  things  could  be  learned 
hy  anyone  in  a  few  weeks  and  are  things 
that  should  be  simply  taken  for  granterl. 
But  when  I  say  to  a  newspaper  solicitor. 
'Do  you  know  so  and  so  in  your  editorial 
department?  .And  do  you  feel  that  the 
things  he  is  writing  would  lend  a  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  a  particular  page  so  that 
I  might  advertise  a  particular  kind  of 
merchandise  i  n  that  page  ?’  he  is  very  apt 
to  reply;  ‘Well,  I’m  sorry.  I  don’t  see 
very  much  of  the  fellows  on  the  other 
side  of  the  business.’ 

“I  have  never  hut  once  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  had  an  .advertising  solicitor  come  to 
me  and  say :  ‘I  don’t  understand  why  you 
run  a  certain  kind  of  copv  in  this  paper.’ 
I  have  frequently  had  them  ask  why  T 
run  a  certain  kind  of  copy  in  a  competi- 
•or’s  paper.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
That  is  not  constructive  selling.  I  would 
like  some  day  to  have  some  advertising 
solicitor  come  into  my  office  and  say : 
‘It’s  foolish  for  vou  to  run  the  advertise¬ 
ment  vou  did  this  morning  in  my  paper. 
H^hy  don’t  vou  run  this  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  will  produce  something  for  you  ’’ 

“I  am  told  that  a  mimlier  of  vears  ago 
Arthur  Brisbane  came  to  the  president 
of  Maev’s.  and  said.  ‘T  am  convinced  that 
vour  advertising  is  entirely  wrong  for 
the  .Vere  York  Rr'enitio  JrnirtwI.  It  is 
much  too  sophisticated.  Its  prices  are 
too  high.  T  suggest  to  vou  that  vou 
write  copv  of  such-and-such  a  nature  ’ 

“The  advertising  denartment  of  the 
ITearst  newsnaners  suffered  a  great  Io«s 
when  Mr  Brisbane  elected  to  be  an  erli- 
’orial  writer. 

Store  Copy  Must  Be  Aimed 

at  Specific  Reader  Groups 

’’( >ne  of  the  most  stupid  things  that 
retail  stores  do  is  to  run  the  same  ad¬ 
vertising  in  various  tyjK-s  of  publications 
with  no  regard  for  the  type  of  reailer 
and  the  api>eal  liest  suited  to  that  jiar- 
ticular  publication.  I  don’t  think  that 
the  stores  are  to  be  entirely  blamed  for 
this.  The  man  who  contacts  Iictween  us 
and  the  newspaper  slmuld  Iw  able  from 
time  to  time  to  point  out  to  us  the  ab¬ 
surdities  that  we  are  constantly  giiiltv  of. 

"SoiiK-  iiioiiths  ago  I  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment.  I  wrote  to  the  business  managers 
of  each  of  the  New  York  newsp:ipers  in 
which  we  advertised.  I  asked  them  if 
thev  wtiiild  do  me  the  courtesv  of  asking 
their  ixlitorial  staff  to  criticize,  as  sharpiv 
as  they  could,  the  kind  of  advertising  we 
were  running  in  their  columns.  I  com- 
m<  nted  that  they  shnnlil  know  a  great 
rleal  more  about  the  kind  of  peonle  who 
ri'ad  the  newspajier  than  we.  What  sort 
of  a  reply  do  you  suppose  I  received  ’ 
From  one  newsjiajK-r  the  criticism  that 
|•>ur  headlines  were  perhaps  a  littb-  too 
long.  Well,  even  minor  as  that  criticism 
was  it  was  a  criticism  -it  was  the  result 
of  some  reflection.  We  did  something 
about  it  But  from  the  other  newspapers, 
not  a  single  helpful  suggestion. 

“The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  consider 
the  tvne  of  nrodiict  or  id".!  that  we  wish 
to  advertise.  We  then  compare  the  news¬ 
naners  against  that  nrorluct  or  idea.  W'e 
begin  bv  rejecting  the  obviouslv  imjiossi- 
ble  pajiers.  If  it  is  a  verv  exjiensive 
article  or  a  fairly  abstract  principle,  we 
of  course  reiect  the  pap<Ts  wlvtse  C’r- 
culation  is  known  to  be  among  the  middle 
or  the  lower  classes. 


“This  kind  of  selection  is,  of  course, 
so  elementary  that  almost  anyone  with 
average  common  sense  could  score  100 
fier  cent  each  time.  But  then  there  come 
those  liorder-line  decisions.  Two  pajiers 
of  about  even  circulation,  of  more  or 
less  even  etlitorial  jiolicy — what  is  to  be 
done  in  such  a  case?  Here  is  where 
the  iiewsjiaiier  solicitor  should  lie  very 
helpful.  Here  is  where  he  usually  is 
not. 

"If  I  were  the  advertising  solicitor  as¬ 
signed  to  a  certain  store  I  would  ask  the 
advertising  manager  for  a  list  of  the 
dejiartments,  and  I  would  try  to  get  some 
notion  of  the  volume  of  business  done  in 
each  of  these  departments.  I  would  then 
study  them  as  carefully  as  jiossible.  I 
would  attemjit  to  find  out  the  kind  of 
trade  that  went  to  each  department.  1 
should  exjiect  to  know  a  goorl  deal  alvuit 
the  flistricts  where  the  merchandise  goes. 
I  would  do  everything  even  down  to  fol¬ 
lowing  the  delivery  trucks  to  find  out 
where  the  merchandise  was  lieing  sent. 

I  would  try  to  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  the  various  tremls  of  style  in  vari¬ 
ous  dejiartments.  Two  years  ago  cotton 
fabrics,  either  in  inade-uji  garments  or 
by  the  \ard.  were  completely  out  of 
style.  Today  there  is  a  great  uji-rush 
of  jitiblic  interest  in  cottons,  in  ginghams, 
piques,  voiles,  etc. 

“Many  of  us  in  the  retail  trade  look 
for  two  or  three  years’  increased  bitsitiess 
in  cotton  fabrics.  Is  it  imjiertinent  for 
me  to  ask  how  manv  of  you  or  your 
solicitors  know  that  fact? 

Says  Solicitors  Scoff  at 

Attempts  to  Check  Results 

“It  is  my  observation  that  the  average 
iiewsjiajH-r  rejiresentative  is  inclined  to 
sneer  at  a  store’s  efforts  to  check  the 
results  of  its  advertising.  They  will 
jioint  out  rases  where  such  checking  has 
i)«-en  done  in  a  thoughtless,  unscientific 
manner.  But  when  they  conclemn  the 
whole  business  of  attemjiting  to  check 
the  resjK.nse  from  advertising,  they  jiiit 
themselves  in  the  jiosition  of  those  jwojile 
who  today  are  condemning  the  whole 
theory  of  testimonial  ailvertising  liecause 
it  has  iM-eii  abused. 

"f tiir  metluxl  of  checking  is  to  inter¬ 
view  the  customer  after  she  has  made 
a  jiurchase.  like  this;  ‘Mailam.  would 
you  1m‘  willing  to  tell  us  whether  you  saw 
this  advertisement  in  the  .Verr  York 
Times  ’’ 

"But  wh«-ti  the  interviewer  mentions 
the  Times,  or  whatever  jiajH-r  we  select, 
the  advertisement  has  not  run  in  that 
jiajK-r.  W'e  always  mention  a  relativelv 
high  lyjK-  newspajier  in  which  we  did 
not  advertise.  If  the  customer  hesitates 
ami  says  :  ‘I.et  me  think,  jierhajis  I  did.’ 
we  disregard  her  rejily, 

"If.  on  the  rither  hand,  the  customer 
,  iiistaiitli  rejilietl :  ‘\o.  I  rlitl  not  see  it 

in  the  Times.  I  saw  it  in  the  Vere 
I’crl-  World.'  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  she  knows. 

“If  I  were  a  solicitor.  I  Iiojh'  I  would 
have  the  courage  to  urge  stores  to  jier- 
fect  uietho<ls  to  check  the  results  of  ad¬ 
vertising." 

Begardiiig  rate  increases,  Mr.  f'ollins 
said  : 

"1  am  frank  to  state  that  at  this  mo- 
nieiit  it  is  m\  jinvate  ojiinion  that  pajiers 
have  tH-eii  a  little  too  free  alMUit  askittg 
for  incri-aseil  rate-  at  times  when  circula¬ 
tion  has  iiicreasetl  and  a  little  too  chary 
aliout  takittg  decreases  when  circulation 
has  decreased,  and  I  am  further  firmly 
convinced  that  accejitittg  increased  circu¬ 
lation.  no  matter  how  actiuired.  as  the 
sole  basis  for  the  increase  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  rate  is  unjust,  itie(|uitable,  and  Hot 
to  Im-  flefettded. 

“But  there  are  other  considerations  and 
wc  on  our  si<|e  of  the  fence  must  Ik’  fair 
enough  to  recognize  them.  And  the 
solicitor  on  his  side  must  1h-  shrewil 
enough  to  jioiiii  them  out  to  us.  Where 
has  the  circulation  Ih-cii  gainetl?  .Aiivutg 
what  class  of  readers’  Just  how  was  it 
aetjuired?  I  am  of  the  intjiression  (or 
examjile.  that  the  day  IleywiMid  Broun 
joined  the  .Vcfc  York  F.vening  Teleorom 
there  was  a  definite  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion.  I  should  call  that  a  desirable  form 
of  increase.  There  is  a  jierfectly  obvious 
reastin  for  it.  He  has  a  following,  and 
a  following  that  must  lie  among  reasott- 
ably  intelligent  jieojile.  If  someone  has 


been  reading  his  column  for  years  and 
enjtiying  it,  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
that  this  person  will  turn  away  from  his 
column  six  months  later. 

"I  am  not  as  unreasonable  as  I  may 
jierhaps  have  indicated.  I  realize,  as  do 
most  of  the  men  in  my  field,  that  per¬ 
fect  salesmanship  is  as  unlikely  a  thing 
among  new.sj>ajK*r  men  as  it  is  aiming 
our  retail  sales  force.  But  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  great  fault  of  the  aver¬ 
age  newsjiajKT  solicitor  is  one  that  can 
Ik-  overcome.  That  if  he  knew  more 
of  the  vital  facts  aliout  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  sujierficial  ones, 
that  if  he  knew  more  about  the  vital 
facts  of  his  client's  business  as  well  as 
the  <ibvious  ones  he  would  Ik-  a  tar 
iK-tter  solicitor. 

Says  Buying  and  Selling 

Space  Still  a  Gamble 

•Alter  all,  this  whole  business  of  the 
buying  and  selling  of  advertising  sjiace 
has  U-cii  jiretty  chaotic  and  always  will 
have  an  element  of  the  gamble  in  it. 
But  business  used  to  he  regarded  as  a 
jiurc  gamble  and  is  now  regardetl  as 
at  least  a  ji.seudo-scieiice.  What  has 
iH-en  done  there  can,  1  iK-lieve,  Ik*  aconi- 
jilished  in  this  field.” 

W.  H.  Stockwcll,  president  of  the 
Chicago  N’ewsjiajx-r  Representatives 
.AssiH'iation.  sjKike  on  “(iiving  the  News- 
jiajicrs  Real  Service."  He  said  the 
sjiecials  have  no  quarrel  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  agency  set-up.  He  held  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  would  not  be  where 
it  is  ttKkiy  save  for  the  sjiecialized 
effort  tif  the  .igencies. 

W.ilter  Bryan,  former  president  of 
the  asscK'iation,  lectured  with  charts  on 
the  subject  of  iiewspajx-r  success.  It 
was  his  view  that  the  advertising  de- 
jiartment  should  at  least  have  as  much 
to  sjK-nd  for  man  jiower  as  does  the 
editorial  dejxtrtment-  He  said  there 
were  some  l.IO  sejwrate  classifications 
of  display  .-uid  classified  advertising  and 
he  'urged  as  a  preretjuisite  <if  success 
that  the  field  lie  thoroughly  covered.  He 
also  iirgetl.  in  terms  equally  emjihatic  as 
those  used  by  Mr.  ('ollins.  that  the  <le- 
inand  of  the  hour  was  for  solicitation 
which  was  calculated  to  give  the  adver¬ 
tiser  a  service  ujmiii  which  he  c<iuld 
intelligently  and  safely  dejx'iid. 

Davicl  Lawrence,  jiresitlent  of  the 
Consolidatetl  Press  .AsstKiation  and  of 
the  I 'idled  .Slates  Daily.  sjMike  on  the 
financial  jiages  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Lawrence  tract*<l  the  develojimeiit 
of  rajihl  stcK'k  tjuotation  press  service  to 
its  jircsent  astoumling  jirojMirtioiis.  He 
imiicated  by  various  examples  and  statis¬ 
tics  how  this  class  of  news  had  liecome 
one  of  the  most  jxijiular  features  of  the 
daily  newsjiajK-r.  the  public  following 
not  only  iH-iiig  comjxiseil  of  investors 
and  sjKCuIators.  but  the  rank  and  the 
file  of  business  men  who  have  come  to 
regard  financial  news  as  a  dejK’iidable 
barometer  of  general  tratle. 

.\l».  I  .awrence  spoke  with  authority, 
as  the  Consolidated  Press  .Association  is 
now  engaged  in  wiring  to  its  clients 
conijilete  quotation  lists  for  the  New 
^'ork  StfK'k  F.xchange,  the  New  York 
('tirb  and  the  bomi  markets  with  three 
or  more  listings  during  the  day. 

Must  Make  Room  for 

Growing  Quotation  Lists 

The  jirolilent  of  the  press,  he  said,  is 
to  make  riMiiti  for  the  immeii.se  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  volume  of  quotation 
news  demandetl  In  the  reading  jitiblic. 
Kach  week  sees  not  only  many  new  list¬ 
ings  hut  astonishing  activity  in  the 
various  security  markets. 

The  .American  iiewsjiaiK-r  had  never 
shirked  a  jitiblic  respiMisibility  and  the 
sjK-aker  conteiide*!  that  editors  and  jnih- 
lishers  wouhl  not  fail  to  expand 
fiiiancial  sjuice  allowance  to  meet  the 
re<|uireinents  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Lawrence  In-lieved  that  the  future 
would  yield  a  still  gre.afer  service  in 
jHiiiit  of  coiiijileteness  and  absolute  .accu¬ 
racy.  The  sjH-aker  traced  the  develoji- 
ment  of  financial  .advertising  in  projxir- 
tion  to  the  news  service  that  the  press 
is  reiulering.  He  In-Iieved  that  the 
financial  classification  was  in  its  infancy 
and  that  the  future  heki  in  store  vast 
lineage  to  aid  distributbm  of  securities. 
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Fred  N'icliols,  oi  l)ayt<>ii,  O.,  .>«iH>kc 
on  tlic  question: 

"Is  the  Chain  Store  a  Menace?” 

It  is  by  no  means  a  menace,  in  his 
view.  He  declared  tliat  tile  menace  was 
in  the  store  that  is  inefficiently  operated, 
losing  money,  distributing  merchandise 
of  inferior  quality  and  bankrupt 

at  regular  intervals.  The  sjK'aker  by  use 
of  charts  showed  that  the  belief  that 
the  iiuliviflually  operated  retail  store  has 
well  nigh  vanished  from  the  cities  is  a 
popular  myth.  Three  out  of  five  retail 
stores  are  now  Ixmiik  operated  indepeiul- 
ently.  However,  he  contended  that  there 
are  trio  many  retail  stores  and  that  there 
are  too  many  retail  and  wholesale  houses 
that  are  losing  money.  He  blamed  lack 
of  vision,  lack  of  cost  accounting  ami 
ignorance  of  the  nuxlern  .science  of  mer¬ 
chandise  buying,  advertising  and  dis¬ 
tributing.  The  siK-aker  described  the 
famed  Ixiuisville  Survey  aiul  tol<l  many 
of  its  illuminating  discoveries. 

He  .added  that  as  the  cost  of  ailver- 
tising  had  never  been  included  in  this 
survey  it  would  be  well  for  the  I.  A.  A. 
to  appropriate  a  fund  which  would  en¬ 
able  advertising  exjKTfs  tt>  participate  in 
the  I»uisville  test  and  he  promised  there 
would  be  findings  of  immense  value. 

How  style  is  the  dictator  of  almost 
all  modern  tr.ade.  the  leading  factor  in 
business  as  well  as  advertising,  was 
descrilx'd  by  Farl  1,.  (iibson,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Standard  Publishing  (  om- 
IKiny. 

“We  have  entered  a  complete  new  er:i 
in  trade,”  said  he.  “Unfortunately  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  stores  and  other 
businesses  over  the  land  that  do  not  real¬ 
ize  the  f.act,  hut  are  puzzled  and  worrieil 
because  old  metluKls  no  longer  proilnce 
results. 

"He  told  of  the  miKlern  appreciation 
of  art  of  the  effect  of  such  training  uinni 
school  children  and  of  the  common 
American  remand  for  lieauty  as  well  as 
utility. 

Children  Being  Taught 

Appreciation  of  Beauty 

“In  one  oi  our  large  cities,”  said  Mr. 
Gibson,  "there  is  a  primary  sch<X)l  where 
little  children,  8  to  12  years  of  age,  are 
studying  the  huildings  of  their  city,  the 
museums,  stores,  merchandise,  dresses, 
rugs,  Ixjoks,  magazines,  national  adver¬ 
tising,  and  a  child  of  12  leariis  how  to 
analyze  colors  of  the  spectrum  ami  can 
explain  the  primary  and  liinary  colors. 
Slie  knows  what  complimentary  colors 
are  and  how  they  are  formed.  She 
knows  about  color  triads  and  what  is 
gixxl  and  bad  taste. 

“1  ask  you  how  many  advertisers,  buy¬ 
ers  of  apparel  and  advertising  men  know 
these  things.  'I’his  child  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  architecture  and  interior  decora¬ 
tion.  She  has  an  appreciation  of  g<KMl 
furniture  and  of  artistic  iilacement  of 
furniture,  and  her  text  Iniok  is  life  it- 
•self." 

The  speaker  declared  that  old  adver¬ 
tising  methods  must  be  considered  «>bso- 
lete  in  the  face  of  such  discriminating 
taste  among  the  people.  It  makes  a  new 
demand  upon  business  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  The  .seller  of  space  must  now  be¬ 
come  a  seller  of  ideas,  .\dvertising  de¬ 
partments  must  become  service  depart¬ 
ments.  The  advertising  manager  must 
be  a  student  and  the  ‘father,  confessor  of 
every  business  in  town’  ami  his  street 
man  must  be  a  specialist,  the  equivalent 
of  the  agency  contact  man  who  actually 
makes  a  serious  study  of  his  prospect’s 
problems. 

“If  I  were  your  local  display  manager 
and  you  were  allowing  me  12  or  14  men 
for  street  solicitation.”  Mr.  Gibson  said. 
“I  should  say  to  yon,  give  me  six  men 
and  a  fashion  woman  who  will  draw  as 
much  money  as  the  14  now  draw  ami 
give  me  carte  blanche  to  operate  as  I 
see  fit.  And  then  I  would  try  to  organ¬ 
ize  that  department  exactly  as  an  agency 
is  organized.  I  would  apportion  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  groups  of  related  businesses, 
each  group  to  a  specialist  who  would 
study  its  problems  and  be  a  real  anthor- 
ity.  . 

"Today  the  appeal  is  fashion  first, 
price  second,  and  quality  and  service 
more  nr  less  taken  for  granted.  So  look 
for  the  fashion  story.  I^wk  for  those 


l>asic  appeals  which  jinqu-rly  dramatized  ! 
stir  human  emotions  and  imix'l  iieople  to 
buy  gotKls.  When  an  advertising  man 
has  taught  himself  to  study  a  man's  bu'i 
ness  like  this,  to  live  and  feel  that  man’' 
business  with  him,  he  will  find  that  the 
IK‘aks  and  the  valleys  in  the  year's  linage 
chart  are  iR-ginning  to  level  themselves 
and  that  a  healthy  and  profitable  business 
is  being  done  every  week  in  the  year  be 
cause  the  force  is  .selling  advertising  in¬ 
stead  of  peddling  space.” 

Agencies  Now  Paying  ' 

for  Merchandising  Work 

In  the  \\  ednesda.N  (Hscussions  it  was  | 
brought  out  that  advertising  agencies,  in 
instances,  are  now  found  willing  to  re¬ 
imburse  newspaiH-rs  for  any  exix'iuliture  | 
tluw  make  in  employing  house-to-hou'e  | 
demonstrators  or  sjxcialty  salesmen  to  | 
call  on  the  local  trade.  The  view  was 
expressed  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  any  | 
news|wi)er  to  go  to  any  exiKiise  in  such  ’ 
enterprises. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  . 
radio  advertising  is  not  in  any  successful  I 
way  comjH-ting  with  the  newspaiKT  ami  | 
neeil  not  1h-  feared  In'cattse  of  its  failure  | 
to  satisfy  the  dematids  of  the  .advertiser  ; 
and  agent.  .Many  other  topics  were  dis- 
cits.sed  in  geiteral  terms. 

The  feature  of  the  Weillie'dax  ses¬ 
sion  was  the  largely  attended  Inncheon 
given  in  the  main  dining  room.  I..  .A. 

I  towns,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railro,ad.  was  the  chief  sjieaker.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harlon  of  the  group,  presiderl.  The 
Inncheon  brought  the  newspai>er  execu¬ 
tives  into  contact  with  a  large  number 
of  invited  guests  including  Chicago  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  and  leading  advertising  men. 

Nfr.  Downs  presente<l  a  vision  of  ad¬ 
vertising  service  in  the  future  which 
would  be  a  pace-maker  for  a  greater 
country  geared  to  a  rapidly  developing 
science  in  commercial  relations. 

MOY  HEADS  CORRESPONDENTS  j 

Foreign  Press  Writers  in  U.  S.  Hold 
Eleventh  Annual  Dinner  in  New  York  j 


Author  of  t/>e  profoundly  lerieui  ytt  dehfjM~ 
fully  humorous  book,  "Th<  Body." 


I>i*e  Lsosaii  ('Ieii4leiiiii£ 

His  frank,  witty,  thoroughly  common- 
sense  articles  are  reaching  a  vast  audi¬ 
ence  through  the  McClure  Syndicate. 


NO  dry-.TS-dusr  “health  lecturer"  is  Dr.  Clendcning. 

ivminent  physician,  scientist,  a  fellow  in  several 
distinguished  societies,  doctors  chuckle  over  him  as  they 
praise  him,  and  laymen  not  only  understand  him  —  they 
think  him  immense. 


I'.rncsl  K.  .Moy.  .American  director  of 
the  Kuo  Min  N’ews  .Agency,  affiliate*! 
with  the  Unite*!  I’ress,  was  electe*!  presi- 


*lent  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  lAireign 
Press  ('*>rre- 

spomlents  in  the 

Unite*!  States  at 
the  group's  lllh 
annual  *linner  in 
New  York.  Mav 
11.  .Mr.  Moy 
succee*ls  .A.  .Al- 


/•:/  U.ii- 

.Mexic*) 


K.  K  Mov 


gara  ot 

tvr.cd/. 

City. 

<  tther 
name*l  were:  1'. 
1  touglas  W  illiams 
*if  Reuters,  l,t*l., 


ifticcrs 


;m*l  Kmil  Klaessig  *>f  \V*>lfT's  Telegraph 
Itnreau,  vice-presi*lents  ;  Sydney  J.t  'larkc 
of  the  London  l.hiily  Tclepraph.  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  an*l  Harfibl  I’utcher,  of 
the  l.irrrpool  lit'lio,  assistant  secretary. 
The  executive  c*>mniittee  consists  *if  Mr. 
.Algara ;  Percy  S.  Pullen.  l.ond*)n  Daily 
Telegraph;  A.  A.  .Arbib-Costa.  Rome  La 
Trihiino;  W .  W.  Davies,  lUienos  .fires 
Lit  Xiieion;  .S.  Mi*izutani,  Japanese  Tele¬ 
graphic  News  .Agency;  Leonce  la'vy, 
f'liris  Le  Matin;  an*l  T.  A.  Dixon. 
Reuters,  l,t*l. 

.'s|H-ak»'rs  at  the  *linner  were  Dr.  I.oui' 
K.  .Anspacher,  *lramatist  an*l  U-cturer ; 
Senat*>r  I'elix  Heln-rt,  *>f  Rluxle  Island; 
.Mrs.  Josejihine  R.  OUr,  presiflent  of  th*’ 
.New  A'ork  Newspain-r  \\'omen's  t'lnb, 
an*l  .Mr.  .Mov. 


LANSTON  NETS  $796,194 

.\nnual  rejxirt  *>f  the  l.anston  M*in*)- 
tyi>c  Machine  (Amipany  for  the  year 
en*le*I  Feb.  28,  ma*le  at  a  meeting 

*if  st*>ckhol*lers  at  .Alexamlria,  \'a..  May 
2.  showe*l  net  earnings  of  $79^1,194. 
T*>tal  current  assets  were  $.s. 146.187 
against  total  current  liabilities  *)f  $8.s,- 
471,  this  latter  anuiunt  beittg  the  c*(m- 
pany's  indebte*lness  to  the  empbiyes’ 
saving  fund.  The  report  was  made  by- 
Harvey  D.  Pest,  president. 


Hf  preaches  better  health  throut’h  better  understanding 
of  the  human  body.  Recommends  less  “tinkering"  with 
our  human  organism.  Explains  things  simpl\ .  And  leaves 
the  reader  feeling  fine  about  himself  and  his  family. 

See  what  these  men  sav  about  Dr.  (  lendening’s  writ¬ 
ings: 

Vt’Hliarv  White:  “  l:asv  to  re.id,  simple 

to  comprehend  ...  a  world  beater." 

Dr.  Aiorris  Fishheiu:  “as  I  gasped  and  cltuck- 
led  here  and  ther?  ...  I  wished  ever  and  anon 
I  had  said  some  of  the  thin*’s  it  utters." 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  newspapers  in  the  country 
arc  featuring  Dr.  Clendening’s  daily  articles.  If  your 
territory  is  open  we  will  gladly  wire  price  on  request 

FDITORS:  Be  sure  to  notify  us  if 
v*)urcopy  of  “Circulation  for  Editors'' 

IS  not  reach  ing  y*ni  each  m<inth  1 1  gives 
v*ui  ctimplete  information  on  all 
McClure  activities. 

MCCLURE 

:\ KWNI'A VKU  S V.\ niTATf: 

LONDON  373  Fourth  aA venue.  New  York  SYDNEY 

Clinton  T.  Bratnard,  Cho4/rm**n  of  tht  Board  Richard  H.  Waldo,  Prestdrni 
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is  a  romantic  rise  as  was  the  aiulicncc 
of  newspaiRT  men  who  listened  in  a 
trance  broken  only  by  the  rather  pained 
laiichter  when  l.aVarre  said  you  “could 
pick  up  an  editor  for  around  $4,500  a 
year"  in  contrast  to  the  $k,000  a  certain 
editor  was  paying  him^elf  before  I^- 
\'arre  introduced  efficiency. 

F'roni  hunting  diamonds  in  South 
.‘\merica  to  hunting  capital  for  a  south¬ 
ern  newspaper  was  a  logical  step  for  the 
young  Harvard  graduate  who  returned 
to  N’ew  'S'ork  and  worked  for  the  Xnv 
York  Times  and  Xcw  York  World  as  a 
circulation  promoter.  After  a  brief  time 
at  that,  and  writing  various  advertising 
and  publicity  stuff,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  in  his 
work  as  counsel. 

In  the  course  of  this  work.  I.a\'arrc 
met  Hall,  who  was  president  of  the 
■Scripps-Howard  Supply  Company  and 
business  manager  of  the  Xnv  York  Tele- 
f/ram.  Hall  in  turn  knew  Joseph  L. 
Fearing  rif  the  I.  P.  &•  P..  and  when  he 
and  La\'arre  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
interest  three  linkers,  two  publishers  and 
another  pajRr  manufacturer  in  their  plan, 
they  went  to  Fearing. 

F'earing  introduced  the  two  to  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  Graustein  of  the  I.  P.,  who 
"seemed  to  be  paternally  interested  in 
young  men,"  according  to  I.aVarre. 
They  left  the  conference  with  Graustein 
with  permission  to  negotiate  without  re¬ 
striction  for  southern  papers,  to  receive 
$2„500  a  month  while  they  were  survey¬ 
ing  the  field  and  more  if  they  needed  it, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  whatever 
financial  backing  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  anv  papers  that  might  be  avail- 
able. 

They  gave  no  security  and  gave  in 
exchange  only  their  word  that  the  I.  P. 
would  receive  the  newsprint  contracts 
of  the  papers  that  were  purchased. 

Then  began  a  iwriod  of  approximately 
six  months  during  which  Hall  and  La- 
Varre  traveled  through  the  South,  criss¬ 
crossing  to  d<>dgc  brokers  who  seemed 
to  honeycomb  the  section,  culminating 
in  the  purchase  of  the  four  papers  they 
now  own.  Part  of  this  time  they 
traveled  with  DeWitt,  who,  LaV'arre 
seemed  to  think,  fastened  upon  them  as 
likely  purchasers  without  their  sugges¬ 
tion.  They  were  in  close  contact  with 
Ifead  at  all  times. 

Once  the  papers  were  purchased,  the 
naner-oower  companv  furnishing  $870.- 
000  altogether  for  the  four,  the  stock 
was  placed  in  safe-deposit  vaults.  The 
certificates  in  most  cases  were  endorsed 
in  blank  by  I-aVarre  or  LaVarre  and 
Hall,  and  in  no  case  does  the  I.  P. 
physicallv  hold  the  securities.  They  are 
“morally"  pledged,  said  I-aVarre.  In 
no  case,  moreover,  was'  the  connection 
with  the  power  company  indicated  to  the 
former  ownership  of  the  papers,  said 
IjVarre. 

The  I.  P.  then  suggested  that  further 
purchases  of  papers  might  well  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  and  the  time  of  the  two 
young  publishers  centered  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  already  acquired.  This 
w’as  in  February  of  this  year,  since  which 
time  no  further  negotiations  have  been 
conducted. 

In  regard  to  the  newsprint  contracts 
with  the  International.  I^Varre  was  posi¬ 
tive  in  his  statement  that  this  was  the 
reason  for  the  company's  backing  him. 
He  asserted  that  he  did  not  even  know 
of  the  company’s  power  associations,  and 
had  never  thf)Ught  much  about  them. 
He  did  not  know  it  owned  the  \ew 
England  Power  Company,  he  said.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  received  no  more 
favorable  terms  than  other  publishers  in 
the  newsprint  contracts,  and  that  the 
four  papers  together  will  use  less  than 
2,000  tons  of  newsprint  out  of  the  im¬ 
mense  annual  output  of  the  I.  P.  mills. 

In  connection  with  the  financing  end 
of  the  scheme,  he  also  did  not  think  it 
strange  that  the  I.  P.  organized  the 
Piefimont  Press  ,\ssociation  as  a  holding 
companv  for  the  papers.  In  fact.  I-a- 
Varre  himself  suggested  the  name  l>e- 
cause  he  thought  “it  would  be  a  good 
name"  to  use  in  the  South.  He  ap¬ 
parently  was  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  name  had  been  used  in  the  list 
of  <iwners  of  a  t.annett  paper  well  re¬ 
moved  from  the  South. 


I.  P.  &  P.  SOUGHT  INTEREST 
IN  SCORE  OF  DAILIES 


PROMOTING  SORORITY  DINNER 


1^-agtie  papers  in  Indiana,  including  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  Muiicie  Star  and 
Terre  Houle  Star. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  testi¬ 
mony.  correspondence  was  introduced  l)e- 
tween  Joseph  L.  Fearing  of  the  I.  P. 
and  Thomasfin  which  named  others.  One 
<>i  these  “Do  you  think  that  if  anyone 
should  step  in  and  buy  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  it  could  be  safely  done  in 
the  face  of  this  prospective  law  suit?" 
<The  Luke  I^a-Rogers  Caldwell  suit). 

In  a  letter  four  days  earlier,  Aug.  23, 
l')28,  Thomason  sent  Fearing  reports 
concerning  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and 
Star,  and  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
and  Times.  This  was  while  he  and 
Bryan  were  negotiating  for  the  Chicago 
Journal. 

f)n  Aug.  31,_  F'earing  asked  for  “a  list 
of  the  publications  you  are  going  to  look 
into,"  and  in  another  letter  of  the  same 
date  asks  Thomason  to  “kindly  add  the 
Dayton  Herald  to  your  list."  on  Sept.  6, 
Fearing  asked  Thomason  “to  expedite 
things  in  connection  with  the  large  pub¬ 
lications  your  people  were  to  interview.” 
On  Sept.  8.  he  wrote  Bryan  and  Thom¬ 
ason  :  “Of  course  yOu  know  what  is 
going  on  down  in  Jacksonville.  I  have 
heard  that  the  paper  is  for  sale.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  railroads  are  interested  in  it.” 

In  addition.  Thomason  said  he  had 
asked  for  information  on  papers  at  Dal¬ 
las.  Houston  and  other  places. 

Thomason  concluded  with  an  earnest 
statement  that  his  paper  had  not  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  I.  P.,  that  the  relationship 
was  that  of  banker  and  creditor,  and  that 
his  fwper  would  prove  it.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  he  had  told  all  his  cf*mpetitors 
in  Chicagf'  of  the  deal,  and  that  he  had 
tfdd  the  executive  committee  of  the 
N.  P  .-X.  about  it.  He  and  Bryan 
are  both  ff>rmer  presidents  of  that  lx>dy. 

He  introduced  many  clippings  to  prove 
the  freedom  of  the  lournal  frf)m  domina¬ 
tion.  especially  in  its  fight  to  force  .Sam¬ 
uel^  Ettleson.  corporation  counsel  for 
Chicago,  to  resign  because  of  his  Insull 
connections. 

The  testimony  of  I»oth  Thomason  and 
Gannett  whsi  followed  him.  showed  a 
wide  cfjntrast  with  that  of  LaVarre  and 
Hall,  especially  in  the  fact  that  both 
were  apprfiache^  first  by  the  I.P.,  instead 
of  going  to  the  firm  as  I.a\’arre  and  Hall 
did. 

The  whole  course  of  Judge  Healy’s 
qiK-stioning  was  directed  toward  estab- 
li.shiiig  this  fact,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  answers  he  received  indicated  that 
Hall  and  I.aVarre  now  recognize, 
whrther  they  did  before  or  not.  that  their 
IR'sition  is  at  least  f'pen  to  question. 

Thus,  in  answer  to  the  vital  question 
whether  they  received  salaries  from  the 
1.  P.  &  P  while  on  their  numerous  trips 
through  the  sf»uth.  LaX’^arre  made  the 
point  that  they  were  receiving  $2,500 
monthly  as  loans  which  were  to  be  paid 
hack  at  l(t  per  cent  interest  along  with 
the  investment  in  the  newspapers. 

.\  letter  from  \.  C.  Head.  \ew  York 
manager  of  the  1.  P.  &•  P..  however, 
referred  distinctly  to  the  “salaries"  of 
the  two.  and  again  to  the  “March 
$1.2.50."  as  if  it  were  a  regular  stipend. 

The  pafK-rs  which  were  approached 
in  one  wa>  or  anr'ther  with  regard  to 
purchase  were  as  follows: 

Aausta  (Ga.)  Chroniele — purchased; 

Spartanhurq  (S.C.)  Herald  and  Jour¬ 
nal — both  purchased ; 

Columhut  f.S.C.)  Reeord — purchased; 

Greensboro  f\.C.)  Record — withdrew 
from  early  negotiations  when  they 
learned  Bryan  and  Thf'mason  were  also 
negotiating,  “knowing  of  the  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  t»etween  Thf>mason  and  our 
hackers,  we  felt  we  should  not  b(X)st 
prices  by  oiR-nly  comi)eting  with  them" ; 

Ashesnlle  (S.C.)  Times — offer  of 
$000,000  was  rejected; 

.Ashesdllf  f\.C.)  Ctlisen — offer  of 
$0fl0.000  or  $<^50,000  was  rejected; 

Charlotte  (S.C.)  Ohsen'er — negertia- 
tions  broken  off  without  definite  offer 
iH'ing  made- ; 


Miss  Alice  Dunlap,  Northwestern  Uni- 
ver8ityco-ed,Bhownwearing  dress  made 
of  copies  of  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  and  mailing  invitations  to 
the  annual  Matrix  banquet  to  be  beld 
May  23  sponsored  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
honorary  journal islie  sorority.  Three 
other  re>-eds  who  appeareel  in  this 
biurre  costume  were  Dorothy 
Misener,  Mary  Welsh  and  Violet 


Charlotte  (N'.C.)  Xcics — same  as 
above ; 

Columbia  ffia.)  Euquirer-.Sun — ob¬ 
tained  option  but  did  not  buy ; 

Maeon  ((«a.)  Telegraph — offer  of 
$1,000,000  for  property,  iiKluding  real 
estate,  rejected  when  “better  offer"  was 
stated  by  the  paper  to  have  been  received 
from  a  Chicago  com|>any ; 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times — offer  to  sell 
rejected  by  Hall  and  I^N'arre ; 

Greenvtile  fS.C.)  .Vetfj— could  not 
buy  although  they  had  been  informed  by 
E._T.  DeWitt.  broker,  of  Palmer,  De- 
Witt  and  Palmer  of  New  York  that  the 
pajier  could  he  purchaseil. 

(  harleston  (.S.C.),  Savanah  (Ga.), 
Johnson  City  and  Elizabethton  (Tenn.). 
and  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.),  unnamed 
papers — all  tentatively  approached  but 
no  offer  definitely  made. 

In  addition.  Hall  and  I^aVarre  called 
on  Clark  Howell,  publisher  of  the  At¬ 
lanta^  Constitution,  with  the  purpose  of 
“leaving  an  opening”  for  him  to  offer  his 
taper  by  telling  him  of  their  search  for 
newspapers.  They  were  told  that  the 
Constitution  was  not  for  sale.  Mr. 
Howell  later  issued  a  statement  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  had  never  contemplated  the 
sale  of  the  Constitution  “for  $2,(F0().000 
or  double  that  sum”  and  that  he  would 
never  sell  the  paper  during  his  lifetime. 

laVarre.  a  slight  young  man  of  .30 
who  attended  the  University  of  X'irginia 
and  Harvard,  evidently  has  been  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  of  the  Hall-LaVarre  combina¬ 
tion.  and  that  motive  force,  he  said,  is 
the  ambition  he  has  chcrishetl  since  he 
was  15  to  own  a  southern  newspaper. 

The  fact  that  the  International  Paper 
&  Power  would  advance  them  $1.2.50  a 
month  each,  would  offer  to  supply  them 
with  unlimited  capital  for  their  news¬ 
papers.  furnish  sufficient  money  for  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  until  the  papers  were 
placed  on  their  feet — that  they  should 
offer  all  of  this  in  exchange  for  l-a- 
X'arre’s  “idea.”  struck  them  as  nothing 
unusual. 

I.aVarre  told  his  story  directly  and 
simply.  He  was  obviously  as  much  fas- 
cinateil  by  his  own  story  of  what  he  feels 


WOMAN  WRITER  GETS 
LETTER  FROM  “G.  B.  S.” 


Famous  Playwright  Discusses  Problem 
of  Illegitimate  Child  Raised 
in  Des  Moines  Tribune- 
Capital 


Priscilla  Wayne  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Des  .Moines  ,(Ia.)  Tri¬ 
bune-Capital  has  received  a  personal 
letter  from 


(ieorge  Bernard 
Shaw  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  stated  in  one 
of  Miss  Wayne's 
editorials  dealing 
with  an  unmar¬ 
ried  mother. 

Miss  Wayne, 
who  for  the  last 
11  years  has  con- 
flucted  in  the 
Evening  Tribune 
a  column  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  love¬ 
lorn,  recently 
discussed  the  problem  of  a  girl  who 
sought  to  know  what  she  should  ilo 
with  her  illegitimate  child.  The  young 
asked  whether  she  should  trv 


PsiSCILLA  WaYXE 


woman 

to  rear  the  child  her.self  or  whether  for 
the  baby's  good  she  .should  sell  it  into 
“a  wealthy  home  where  it  would  be  loved 
as  an  only  child  and  petted  and  cared 
for  and  given  every  chance.” 

The  note  from  the  celebrated  man 
of  letters  written  in  precise  longhand  and 
worded  in  Shavian  phrases  set  forth  the 
view  that  the  mother  in  question  shf'uld, 
if  she  feels  unfit  to  mother  the  infant, 
present  it  to  a  capable  woman  as  poor 
as  herself. 

Shaw's  letter  follows ; 

“If  this  case  is  genuine,  what  difficulty 
does  it  present?  The  girl  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  healthy  hahy.  She  is 
ignorant  enough  to  think  that  it  would 
be  for  the  baby’s  good  to  sell  it  into  “a 
wealthy  home  where  it  would  be  loved 
as  an  only  child  and  petted  and  cared 
for  and  given  every  chance.”  She  evi¬ 
dently  knows  nothing  of  such  unfortunate 
children.  The  silly  people  who  are  giv¬ 
ing  her  unnatural  advice  to  throw  her 
treasure  away  would  he  the  first  to  re¬ 
coil  if  she  took  it.  Her  omission  to  pro¬ 
vide  her  child  with  a  legitimate  father 
is  pardonable;  but  she  would  never  he 
forgiven  nor  forgive  herself — if  she  sold 
it  to  a  rich  woman.  If  she  really  feels 
unfit  to  be  a  mother  let  her  present  it 
to  a  capable  woman  as  poor  as  herself 
if  she  can  find  one  willing.” 

Miss  Wayne  who  in  private  life  is 
Mrs.  Wayne  Sprague  and  the  mother  of 
three  children,  has  written  about  the  love 
problems  of  young  people  since  her 
graduation  from  Drake  university. 


SENDS  TIMES  TO  CANADA  BY  AIR 


Capias  of  Lato  City  Edition  Dolivorod 
to  Montrool  by  PUno 

(By  Telrffrapk  to  Ei>ito«  &  PrsLiiHFs) 

Montreai.,  May  16. — In  an  effort  to 
secure  faster  delivery  of  the  Netv  York 
Times  in  Montreal,  Adolph  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher,  yesterday  started  an  air  mail  serv¬ 
ice  to  this  city.  At  11  o’clock  yesterday 
morning  Paul  H.  Burgdorf.  traveling 
representative  of  the  Times,  reached 
Montreal  on  board  the  Colonial  Airways 
plane  which  carries  mail  daily  between 
Montreal  and  New  York.  With  him 
came  120  copies  of  the  late  city  edition 
of  the  Times. 

Ordinarily,  the  mail  edition  of  the 
Times,  which  is  printed  about  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  night  |)receding  the  date 
of  publication,  reaches  Montreal  the 
following  evening  at  8:40  o’clock. 

lender  the  new  arrangement  the  mail 
edition  will  still  Ik*  sent  out_  to  sub- 
scribers.  but  the  late  city  edition,  the 
final  edition,  exclusive  of  extras,  will 
lx*  available  on  the  streets  of  Montreal 
shortly  after  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  mail  plane  left  New  York 
yesterday  morning  at  nine  o’clock  and 
reached  Montreal  two  hours  later. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


HOW  much  news  can  you  tell  in  a 
thousand  words?  fellows  who 
worked  for  press  associations  in  the  old 
days,  when  cable  tolls  were  the  horror 
of  the  business  office,  are  perhaps  the 
best  judges  of  how  a  l(XX)-word  daily  ra¬ 
tion  ( 1  have  worked  in  an  office  that  made 
a  showinK  on  a  lOO-word  daily  Kuropean 
ration)  can  stretch  itself  over  a  multitude 
of  interests.  We  used  to  f)c  content  with 
a  mere  flash  of  information  and  write  a 
column  about  it.  Those  days,  happily  for 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  nation,  are 
over  for  all  time.  1  am  reminded  of  the 
subject  today  by  a  letter  just  received 
from  Vernon  Nash  who  left  New  York 
a  month  ago  for  China  where  he  is  estah- 
li.shing  a  journalism  department  of  Yen- 
ching  University,  at  Peking.  His  letter 
was  inspired  by  an  experience  aboard 
ship. 

*  *  * 

1^  R.  NASH  wrote:  If  you  were 
limited  to  a  thousand  words  or  less 
daily  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  available,  what  would  you  select 
and  how  would  you  cotidense  the  news? 
A  concrete  answer  to  this  query  is 
given  daily  by  the  editor  who  files  the 
wireless  service  of  the  Chicago  Tributw 
to  ships  at  sea.  This  selectitm  differs 
from  radio  bulletins  ashore  in  that  a 
steamer’s  “newspaper”  constitutes  all  the 
news  that  a  passenger  gets. 

In  the  Radiogram,  published  by  the 
ra<lio  operators  of  the  “American 
Trader”  enroute  New  ^'ork  to  1-ondon, 
March  23-29,  the  first  five  issues  were 
supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  last  two  issues  came  from 
tne  British  Radio  Service.  The  content 
from  the  two  sources  did  not  differ  ap¬ 
preciably,  but  the  news  stories  from  the 
Tribune  were  dominantly  from  .\merica 
while  the  British  service  had  more  items 
from  the  world  at  large.  Approximately 
800  words  were  used  daily  by  the  Radio¬ 
gram.  On  the  average,  there  were  l.S 
separate  items  each  day  of  53  words 
each  for  the  seven  issues  analyzed.  The 
longest  story,  221  words,  gave  details  of 
the  Mexican  revolutionary  battle  for  con¬ 
trol  of  Mazatlan;  the  .shortest  told  in 
five  words  the  state  of  weather  in  New 
York  City. 

*  *  * 

The  subject  of  prohibition  hea<led  the 
list  for  the  week  with  13  stories  total¬ 
ling  984  words.  The  internal  political 
events  of  various  countries  were  re¬ 
counted  in  18  items,  running  to  644  words. 
Of  this  total.  285  words  were  use<l  to 
tell  of  political  situations  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  principally 
al>out  the  elections  in  Italy.  Even  pas¬ 
sengers  at  .sea  are  unable  to  escaj)e  press 
agentry  for  one  story  of  120  words  out¬ 
lined  expansion  plans  f»f  Fox  pictures. 

The  large  prohibition  total  was  created 
by  placing  in  this  category  stories  con¬ 
cerning  the  sinking  of  the  allegerl  rum¬ 
runner  “I’m  Alone”  off  New  Orleans. 
This  might  more  properly  have  been 
placed  among  the  items  dealing  with 
international  relations,  but  it  is  dmibtful 
if  siich  an  incident  without  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  angle  would  have  “rated”  5  stories 
totalling  464  words. 

«  *  • 

DIS.\STERS  came  third  in  the  list 
of  total  words  used  with  13  items 
in  551  words.  The  Mexican  revolution 
was  fourth  with  520  worfls,  hut  ranked 
first  in  the  average  numtier  of  words  jier 
story — 1.10.  Eleven  crime  stories  ran  to 
470  words.  Eight  items  of  a  purely 
commercial  character  totalled  455  words  • 
almost  half  of  this  wordage  was  in  one 
story  concerning  the  debacle  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  March  26.  .\vi- 
ation  came  next  with  420  words  in  5  sto¬ 
ries;  two  accounts  of  the  flight  of  the 


Spani.sh  aviators  to  Brazil  took  five- 
sevenths  of  this  total. 

.Sport,  including  lliHiver’s  medicine 
hall,  training  camp  haseball  and  Derby 
sweepstakes,  had  408  words  in  five  items. 
Nine  stories  dealt  with  international 
relations  but  averaged  only  .12  words  per 
story.  The  society  column  during  the 
week  contained  seven  items  with  a  total 
length  of  2.14  words. 

.Seven  death  notices  and  obituaries  ran 
iij)  a  total  of  225  words.  China’s  inter¬ 
nal  disorders  were  g(KKl  for  140  words  in 
4  “takes.”  Only  3  scandal  stories  were 
filed  for  a  total  of  125  words.  Eighty 
words  were  used  throughout  the  week  to 
tell  us  the  minimum  and  maximum  tem- 
I>eratures  in  New  York  City;  no  one 
alK)ard  could  surmise  why  we  should  l>e 
thought  to  l)e  intereste<l  in  any  normal 
state  of  Manhattan’s  thermometers. 

\  reader  survey  amiHig  the  (Ktssengers 
on  the  Trader  indicaterl  to  your  corre- 
s|)ondent  that  the  attention  given  to  the 
<letails  f>f  a  single  Mexican  engagement 
was  the  most  (|uestionable  piece  of  selec¬ 
tive  judgment  on  the  jwrt  of  the  wireless 
managing  editor.  It  was  not  possible  on 
the  day  this  military  intelligence  ap¬ 
peared  to  find  a  single  Radiogram 
reader  who  had  retained  until  afternoon 
even  one  detail  out  of  221  words. 

Conversely,  the  disproj)ortionate  sp<ice 
among  the  ethereal  df)ts  and  dashes  given 
to  prohilfition  enforcement  problems 
seems  quite  jnstifierl  in  the  rearler  inter¬ 
est  of  ocean  voyagers.  The  one  "sure¬ 
fire”  conversation  topic  on  Ivwrd  a  ship 
is  “the  noble  experiment”  of  .Xmericati 
prohibition. 

FOREIGN  EDITORS  TO 
TOUR  UNITED  STATES 


Eleven  Journeliata  from  Eight  Countriea 

to  Viait  Leading  Citiea  aa  Gueata  of 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  In¬ 
ternational  Peace 

Eleven  leading  journalists  from  eight 
European  countries  will  arrive  in  New 
York.  May  19.  abroard  the  S.  S.  Caronia. 
for  a  two-months’  tour  of  the  United 
.States  as  guests  of  the  f'arnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  Internatirmal  Peace.  Meml)ers 
of  the  party  and  the  countries  from 
which  they  come  are  : 

Belgium — Georges  I^ndoy,  editor  I.e 
\fatin,  Brussels:  France — Georges  Le- 
chartier.  Journal  des  Debates.  Paris; 
Rene  Puaux,  foreign  erlitor,  I.e  Temps, 
Paris  :  Greece — Pedro  Petridis.  prt)pric- 
tor  of  .4gon.  .Athens:  Italy — Conte 
I.eone  Fumasone  Biondi,  Corriere  della 
.^era,  Milan;  Philippo  Bojano,  II  Popolo 
d'llalia,  Milan:  .Salvatore  Cortesi.  Rome 
correspondent,  .Associated  Press;  Jugo¬ 
slavia — Dr.  Paul  Brenzik,  of  the  Latvian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  Riga: 
Poland — Casimir  Smogorzewski.  ll'ar- 
sa7v  Courier;  Roumania — M.  .A.  Cor- 
teanu,  editor-in-chief  of  Argus.  Bucha¬ 
rest  :  Spain — Julio  Camba,  Madrid. 

The  party  will  visit  Washington,  Rich¬ 
mond.  .Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  IVnver, 
Salt  Lake  City  San  I'rancisco,  Portland, 
Ore..  .Seattle.  Minnea|K)lis,  Chicago,  and 
Yelb)wstone  National  Park. 

This  is  the  second  successive  year  in 
which  European  editors  have  visited  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment.  l.ast  year  a  group  of 
British  journalists  toured  the  nation. 

Perhap'  the  best  known  to  .American 
newspajK-rmen  of  this  year’s  group  is  M. 
Lechartier,  who  was  Washington  cor- 
resi)ondent  for  I.e  Petit  Parisian  and 
Journal  des  Debats  in  1915,  He  was 
again  stationed  in  Washington  from  1916 
to  1918. 


The^  Emnt  Sid0  Midtawn  ptmnt  of  The  New  York  Sun.  on  Eeat  44th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Matrices  from  the  main  office  are  sent  to  the  midtown  plant  by 
special  messenger  for  each  new  edition 


Again . . 

THE  New  York  Sun 
draws  on  rich 
experience  in  banishing 
pressroom  troubles 


For  the  entire  equipment  of 
three  new  Hoe  Super-Produc¬ 
tion  Octuple  presses  for  their  East 
Side  Midtown  plant  The  Sun  has 
ordered  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers. 
The  new  presses  are  made  necessary 
by  the  remarkable  growth  in  The 
Sun’s  circulation. 

In  placing  this  order  for  Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers,  The  Sun  drew  on 
rich  experience  with  these  rollers  on 
their  present  Hoe  Super-Speed 
Octuple  presses. 

In  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
equipment  of  your  presses,  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ignore  what  Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers  can  do  for  you  in 
eliminating  pressroom  troubles  and 
delays. 

Just  ponder  these  superiorities: 


Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  are  un¬ 
affected  by  climatic  changes.  Wash-  ‘ 
ups  are  eliminated.  Half-tones  are 
always  clean.  Sharper  printing  is 
effected.  With  One  Set  Rollers  there 
is  no  changing  and  doctoring  of 
rollers.  They  do  not  hold  ink  grit 
and  dust. 

Any  production  manager  who  has 
used  these  rollers  can  tell  you  what 
they  mean  in  saving  precious  seconds 
in  getting  the  edition  onto  the  street. 
Wherever  your  plant  is  located  — 
whether  North,  South,  East,  or 
West  (and  this  includes  Canada, 
Europe,  the  Orient,  and  South 
America)  — Goodrich  One  Set 
Rollers  can  be  successfully  used. 

We  will  gladly  send  additional  in-  , 
formation.  Write  us  today. 


Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  exclusive  distributors 

75  We«  Street,  New  York  IHO  North  Wacker  Drive,  ChioaSo 


Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers 
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HOW  MODERN  PLANTS  SPEED  PRODUCTION 


Straight-Line 


Methods  Employed  in  New  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle  Plant 
Described  by  Production  Manager — Duplication  of  Effort  Eliminated 


By  ROBERT  W.  DISQUE 

Production  Manager,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 


STRAIGHT  or  stream-line  production 
in  the  comptjsiiif;  room  has  been  the 
aim  of  practical  sui)crintendents  for  manj' 
years.  Restriction  of  composing  room 
dimensions,  however,  has  sliattered  many 
cherished  ambitions  and  natuarlly  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  handicap. 

I^ocation  of  a  plant  receives  first  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  publisher,  and  that  is 
a  very  important  problem  to  solve.  The 
most  desirable  locations,  however,  arc 
usually  on  land  plots  not  wholly  suitable 
for  straight-line  composing  rooms.  Speed 
is  today,  and  has  always  been,  regarded 
as  the  prime  factor  in  producing  a  ik-ws- 
f>a|)cr,  yet  there  is  an  increasingly  critical 
public  demand  for  a  higher  form  of 
accuracy  and  craftsmanship. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle  pre¬ 
sents  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  sincere 
attempt  to  accomplish  a  stream-line  or 
progressive  production.  The  building 
dimensions,  though  somewhat  irregular, 
have  been  utilized  successfully  to  accom¬ 
modate  manufacturing  riperations.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  162  feet.  .At  the 
east  end  of  the  width  is  64.9  feet,  gradu¬ 
ating  to  a  width  of  73.6  feet  at  the  west 
end.  The  comjxising  room  ceiling  is  14.5 
feet  above  the  fl<K»r. 

The  battery  of  typesetting  machines, 
.l.s  in  numl)er,  is  in  a  compact,  straight- 
line  formation  of  five  rows,  taking  up 
?•  -'eoximately  one-third  of  composing 
room  area  sfiace.  The  five  ad  machines, 
as  will  Ix"  seen  in  diagram,  are  located 
close  to  the  ad  alley.  The  head  machines 
are  a  few  steps  away  from  the  copy 
desk  and  bank.  The  use  of  a  third  of  the 
machines  at  the  far  end  f»f  the  comfK)sing 
room  is  confincrl  to  advance  and  Sunday 
Copy.  .A' copy  desk  and  a  bank,  as  well 
as  metal  supply  stations  for  operators 
working  on  advance  copy,  will  lie  seen 
locatefl  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
machine  lines. 

The  remaining  machines  concentrate  on 
s|>f>t  news  copy  and  current  advertising. 
■All  these,  it  will  lie  noted,  are  a  short 
distance  from  the  bank  and  copy  desk 
C'lnfined  to  sp<jt  matter.  The  machinist's 


station  is  close  to  the  machines  working 
on  siK>t  Cfipy,  yet  so  located  as  to  enable 
<|uick  attention  to  be  given  any  machine 
in  the  entire  battery  which  may  require 
his  service. 

Closely  following  the  machines  and 
groupetl  in  an  easily  accessible  area  are 
the  news  proof  presses  and  the  proof 
readers’  desks.  Up  to  this  point,  it  will 
l)e  observed  on  the  diagram,  all  pr(Kluc- 
tion  flows  in  a  straight  line  without  in¬ 
terruption  into  the  make-up  area.  The 
inake-up  tables  and  the  ad  alley  prac¬ 
tically  occupy  another  one-third  of  the 
entire  compf)sing  room  space.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  ad 
alley  has  been  located  directly  opposite 
and  to  the  south  of  the  make-up  tables, 
yet  in  close  proximity  to  the  make-ups, 
and  this  without  interference  with  the 
straight-line  plan. 

The  ad  alley,  as  a  tributary,  also  has 
an  even  flow  of  pnKluctivity  and  action 
without  disturbance.  Its  compact  lay-out 
aids  appreciably  in  the  quick  transfer  of 
the  finished  product  to  the  make-ups. 
While  the  ad  machines  arc  lined  up  in  the 
regular  machine  group,  they  are.  never¬ 
theless,  close  to  the  contact  and  delivery 
point,  which  is  the  ad  alley. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  metal  saws  and 
type-casting  machines  are  in  the  center 
of  the  ad  alley;  this  permits  ad  men  to 
utilize  all  equipment,  thereby  diminish¬ 
ing  loss  of  time  in  covering  distances  to 
secure  ad  alley  equipment  service. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  duplication  of  human  energy  in 
achieving  a  result.  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  ad  men’s  benches,  and  located  in 
a  convenient  part  of  the  ad  alley,  will 
l*e  seen  the  material-making  machines. 
The  ad  foremen’s  desks  arc  stationed  in 
the  center  of  the  outside  line  of  the  ad 
alley,  permitting  a  full  view  of  the  entire 
alley;  and  they  are  also  within  short 
reach  ni  proof  readers,  ad  machines, 
make-up  tables,  telephone,  etc. 

The  stereotype  unit  occupies  practically 
the  la.st  third  of  the  room  space,  with  all 


equipment  aligned  to  harmonize  with  the 
straight-line  production  scheme.  This 
machinery  is  so  placed  as  to  permit  rapid 
service  for  the  ad  alley  or  make-up  units 
without  crossing  action  lines  to  secure 
the  best  results.  The  equipment  used  to 
serve  the  ad  alley  is  located  close  to  the 
ad  btiiches,  so  that,  for  instance,  mats 
requiring  attention  traverse  the  sterco- 
tvoo-  department  in  rotary  fashion,  as 
will  be  seen  in  diagram,  permitting  the 
service  to  continue  moving  from  one 
ojK-ration  to  another  until  it  reaches  a 
finished  state  at  the  point  in  the  ad  alley 
where  the  mat  started  its  trip  thrriugh 
the  stereotyping  department. 

The  same  forward  mf'vement  continues 
as  the  finished  pages  leave  the  make-up 
tables.  Right  at  the  end  of  the.se  arc  the 
molcling  machines.  It  is  only  a  haul  of 
“a  jerk  or  two,"  as  mie  stercotyixT  re¬ 
marked,  to  pass  the  jage  through  the 
molder.  The  mat  is  (|uickly  packerl  and 
placed  in  the  electric  nastcr.  Without 
the  waste  of  a  step  the  nat  swiftly 
moves  (»n  from  the  roaster  to  the  junior 
aiitoplnte,  where  the  electric  pump  starts 
the  molten  metal  rushing  into  the  casting 
l)ox  tit  fashion  a  plate,  which,  with  mt 
loss  of  time,  fasses  through  the  finishing 
nachine  and  then  diiwn  the  conveyors  t<i 
the  press  nKim. 

This  ever-forward  motiini  also  capti¬ 
vates  visitors  to  the  pressroom.  .As  the 
plate  leases  the  conveyor,  it  automotically 
travels  ahing  over  the  revolving  rollers, 
unaided,  until  it  reaches  the  cylinder  unit 
ilesignated  and  awaited  hy  the  pressman. 
Here  again  will  be  seen  12  units  in 
straight  line  f<irnati<in,  on  street  level 
and  in  full  view  of  the  petle.strian.  On 
the  lower  level  are  the  reels,  easily  fed 
with  newsprint  and  equipped  with  the 
latest  devices  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  printed  paper  as  it  is  hurried  on 
to  the  circulation  department.  • 

In  the  sub-lower  level  the  order  of  effi¬ 
ciency  is  again  demonstrated.  The 
Times-L'nion  plant,  erected  beside  the 
subway  as  it  is.  engages  the  service  of 


the  railroad,  whereby  carloads  of  news¬ 
print  arc  transferred  directly  into  a  dry, 
thoroughly-ventilated  place  of  storage. 
Unnecessary  hauling  and  handling  arc 
talxKx-d.  Once  the  seal  of  the  car  is 
broken,  an  electric  truck,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  exiK'ricnced  operator,  relieves 
the  loaded  car  f>f  its  tonnage  in  a  short 
time,  and  after  a  day’s  travel  on  the 
truck  the  f>iK'rator  finds  50  to  HO  tons 
of  newsprint  added  to  the  storage.  With 
little  noise  and  uninterrupted  elficiency 
the  rolls  of  newsprint  are  carefully  de¬ 
livered  to  the  gateway  of  an  automatic 
lift,  there  to  await  their  turn  tor  the 
trip  to  the  rwl  rof>m  level  for  a  swift 
journey  through  the  press.  As  soon  as 
the  newsprint  car  is  r<>lled  out  of  the 
way,  the  ink  tank/'ar  takes  its  place.  Xo 
time  is  lust  in  making  contact  with  the 
storage  tanks  located  in  the  sub-lower 
level.  More  than  o2,()(X)  pounds  of  ink 
pass  quietly  and  <|uickly  into  the  storage 
tanks.  From  these  reservoirs,  altogether 
holding  nearly  lOO.(KH)  pounds,  the  ink  is 
automatically  fed  into  the  press  foun¬ 
tains. 

However  modern  and  unusual  may  be 
the  building,  however  skillfully  and  care¬ 
fully  the  prfKluction  lines  may  have  In-en 
laid,  and  no  matter  what  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  may  have  been  employed  to  select, 
build  and  install  material,  all  thy  efforts 
of  thf)se  who  have  contributed  to  the 
ultimate  achievement  are  strengthenwl 
as  the  result  of  thought  given  to  pro|H-r 
ventilation.  The  benefits  to  the  workers 
need  not  be  recited  in  this  article.  The 
builders  understood  what  was  needed 
and  made  ample  provision  to  obtain  and 
install  the  machinery  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  health  of  those  who  by  <iay  or 
night  inhabit  this  building. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  with  this 
eejuipment,  a  weekly  average  of  .553  to 
(>00  pages  leave  the  composing  room  of 
this  plant.  This  does  not  include  page 
breaks. 

William  P.  Carpenter,  superintenileiit 
of  the  composing  room,  and  George  (i. 
Cooper,  chief  machinist,  are  responsible 
for  the  conqKtsing  room  arrangement. 


Editor 
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>UR  OVN  VORtP 
"  or  L^TTtRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


Recent  books  relating  to  libol  have 
in  number  of  iKiKes  Inilked  ratlter 
large.  Expansion  sometimos  isn't  an  aid 
to  clearness  but  leads  to  contusion.  Some¬ 
thing  like  this  truth  must  have  lieen  in 
the  mind  of  the  General  t’ounsel  of  the 
Unitetl  Press  when  1k‘  prepared  for  that 
organization  “Synopsis  of  the  Law  of 
LilRd”  for  the  safeguarding  of  news 
re|K>rts. 

This  iKtoklet  of  only  li  |>ages  is,  in 
spite  of  that  fact,  remarkable  for  its 
sco|)e.  It  tells  its  story  with  newspai>er 
headline  brevity  s»j  that  the  rei)orter  as 
he  runs  may  read.  Alniut  a  iKige  is  given 
to  discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  lilxd- 
inis  statement. 

The  General  Counsel  then  outlines  how’ 
lilxd  suits  may  be  defended.  Truth  is 
listed  by  him  as  being  the  Ixst  defense. 
•Attention,  however,  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  true  statement  published  by  a 
newspaiter  about  a  ix-rson  that  tends  to 
bring  him  into  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridi¬ 
cule  which  was  published  with  malicious 
intent  in  fact  would  Ik-  held  to  lx  litxl. 
The  observation  is  then  made  that  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  u>ually  difticidt 
for  a  plaintiff  to  prove,  such  malicious 
intent  providing  the  story  has  any  news 
value. 

•Another  defense  mentioned  is  that  of 
fair  comment.  W  hile  fair  comment  ixT- 
mits  a  newspa|xr  to  criticise  a  Umk,  it 
il(xs  not  justify  a  paixr  to  follow  the 
author  into  his  private  life  and  criticize 
his  actions  in  his  private  capacity.  The 
manv  lilxl  suits  that  I'euiniore  l'(Mi]K-r 
brought  against  .American  newspain-rs 
clearly  established  this  fact. 

.A  third  defen.se  is  that  of  privileged 
communication.  .A  privileged  statement 
is  defined  as  that  which  contains  matter 
which  would  lx*  lilx-lous  but  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  it  is  made.  .A  ncwspa)K-r 
is  privileged  to  publish  a  fair  .and  accu¬ 
rate  report  of  legal  or  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings  provided  the  subject  matter  is 
fit  for  publication,  even  though  the  mat¬ 
ter  iiublished  is  false  and  defamatory. 
The  news|»aper,  on  the  otln-r  hand,  must 
make  it  plain  that  the  statements  are 
merely  rejKirts  of  the  prixeeilings.  The 
report  itself  must  lx-  fair.  The  warning 
'is  issued  that  the  storv  should  not  lx- 
colored  by  the  enthusiasm  or  opinion  of 
the  rejKirter. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  United 
Press  is  to  lx-  congratulateil  ujxm  his 
ability  to  boil  things  down  and  to  ex¬ 
press  farts  clearlv  hut  tcrselv. 

♦  •  ♦ 

'T'llE  Drifter  usually  has  something 
worth  reading  in  his  department  in 
7'/ic  S’Htion.  In  the  issue  for  May  X 
he  tells  how  a  story  grew  .A  paragraph 
.some  weeks  agv»  in  the  Sh'^'cnson 
(Afich.)  Journal  gave  the  facts  about 
the  killing  of  a  wolf  by  a  local  resident. 
The  story  then  startesl  on  its  rounds. 
Hy  the  time  it  reached  the  metropolitan 
dailies  the  club  used  by  the  local  resi¬ 
lient  had  disappeared  and  the  wolf  was 
choked  to  deatli  with  human  hands. 

*  •  * 

T><)<)KS  on  ailvertising  have  Ix'come 
*  *  so  general  that  s|x-cialization  is  now 
demanded.  Harper  \  Hrothers  amuxince 
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for  immediate  publication  a  volume  to 
lx-  devoted  entirely  to  advertising  illus¬ 
tration  by  Gordon  C.  .Ayinar,  art 

director  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
I'oinpany. 

*  *  * 

^l'’HOSE  who  want  to  write  an  edi- 

torial  on  crime  should  not  overlook 
the  article,  “h'iddle-l'addle  on  Crime" 
which  .Stephen  G.  Clow  contributes  to 
I'htin  Talk  for  May.  This  article  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  what  one  finds  on 
the  eilitorial  page  from  the  |x-ns  of  "I'ro 
Mono  Publico"  and  “Constant  Reader." 

*  4>  * 

A.SUGCiESTEl)  course  of  reading  on 
the  .American  new  spajH-r  is  Ix-ing 
iniblished  in  7  he  Scholastic  liilitor  by 
IC  Marion  Jolinson. 

*  •  • 

A  GROUP  of  four  in  the  late  autumn 
of  P>J8  sat  around  the  lounge  rcxini 
of  the  Faculty  Club  of  the  University 
of  Washington.  The  topic  of  conver.sa- 
fion  revolved  around  what  b<K>ks~ 
Ix-yond  those  prescrilx-d  by  instructors — 
should  the  student  of  journalism  read? 

This  i|uestion  has  found  a  definite  an¬ 
swer  in  the  Ixioklet,  “IftMiks  Every  Jour¬ 
nalist  .Should  Know"  (University  of 
Washington  liook  Store,  Seattle.  \Vash- 
ington),  by  Ruth  Hubley,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  W  ashington  ScIuhiI  of 
Journalism.  .A  foreword  is  cixitributed 
liv  \  ernon  McKenzie.  Dean  of  the 
.School  of  Journalism  at  that  institution. 
F.ach  was  a  member  of  that  grout*  of 
four  which  .sat  around  the  lounge  room. 

.Small  as  is  the  IxMiklct.  its  sco|k’  is 
unusually  large.  It  takes  in  the  Ixxiks  of 
ingineering,  sociolog  v,  law.  ilramatic 
arts,  psychology,  painting,  sculpture,  etc. 
.Vaturally  the  chaiiter  which  is  of  s|x‘cial 
interest  to  me  is  tlft-  one  taking  ui*  IsHiks 
fi'lating  to  journalism —the  oix-ning 
chapter. 

Heading  the  list  in  this  chapter  is  the 
novel.  “Success,"  by  .Samuel  lio|)kin.s 
.Adams.  Suggested  next  as  a  follovv-uii 
ilosc  is  “.Streets  of  .Adventure."  by  Sir 
Philip  (iibbs  with  all  its  romanticism 
alxMlt  the  street  called  Fleet  of  laindoli. 
"Ciriptiing"  is  the  word  used  to  describe 
"Caliban,"  th.it  fascinating  story  about 
l.ord  N’orthclitTe's  newsp.ijK-r  career  by 
W.  U.  George.  Humor  is  found  in  “.Alias 
lien  .Alibi,"  by  Irvin  .S.  Cobb.  llrief 
n.ention  is  made  of  ".A  Hind  Let  Loose." 
by  C.  F?.  .Montague,  who  worked  so  long 
on  the  Manchester  (luardian.  .Another 
novel,  a  little  older  from  the  point  of 
(lublication.  is  “Routlwlge  Rkles  .Mone," 
a  hit  of  fictionalized  adventure  of  an 
American  correspomlent  during  the 
Russo-Jap  war  by  W'ill  Ix'vington  Com¬ 
fort.  .Still  another  novel  is  “Splendor," 
by  Hen  .Ames  Williams. 

Two  short  stories  are  mentioned.  One 
is  “The  Stolen  Story,”  by  Jesse  L.  Wil 
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liams.  The  other  is  "The  1  H-rclict,"  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 

.Anxing  the  more  serious  Ixxvks  li>tetl 
in  the  Ixioklet  are  “  I'vvice  riiirty,"  b> 
F?dwar»l  W  .  llok,  and  ".Adventures  and 
Letters,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  an 
autobiograpin  and  a  biography  dealing 
with  two  former  ncvvspaix-r  workers. 
“Hallylux*,"  by  Silas  Item  is  described  as 
a  sad  story  but  not  sadlv  told.  t)f  cour.se 
"Life  aiui  Ix-tters,”  by  the  late  Walter 
H.  Page  is  not  omitted.  .As  a  spicy 
nightcap  the  fx'rusal  of  ".Adventures  in 
Journalism,"  by  Sir  Philip  {iibbs  is 
rcc<  immcndetl. 

Possibly  the  next  chapter  to  lx-  of 
sjx-cial  interest  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
Ixioks  recommended  by  l>avid  Thomson, 
Dean  of  the  l.ilx-ral  .Arts  College. 

*  *  « 

!.>()(  )KS  on  ailverti'ing  arc  Ix-coming 
more  six-cializeil.  I'hc  latest  coined 
from  the  ix-n  of  ( lordon  C.  Ayinar,  .irt 
director  ol  the  1.  Walter  'riiompsoii 
{  onipaiiy,  and  is  entitled  “.An  IntnKhic- 
tion  to  .Advertising  Illustrations"  l  Har- 
[xr  vA-  Bros.). 

«  *  * 

'plllf  1'<JS  iuiiiiIht  of  "J.ipan  Tmlav 
'  and  Timiorrovv."  imblisheil  bv  the 

Osaka  Mainichi  of  ( tsaka,  Jap.'m.  i'  a 
beautiful  illiistratii>n  of  what  can  In- 

done  with  an  annual  is^ne.  I- rom  agri¬ 
culture  to  art.  articles  by  coiniM-tciit 
journalists  and  critics  cover  everv  ficlil 
of  activity  and  interest.  Besides  picto¬ 
rial  sections  and  photographs  accompany¬ 
ing  the  articles,  there  are  full  i>age 
repriKluctions.  in  colur.  of  well  known 
Jap.niese  paintings.  F.vcn  the  humblest 
trade  somewhere  receives  mention, 
although  on  the  next  page  there  may 
Ih‘  an  article  mi  the  hailing  financiers 
in  Japan's  money  market. 

There  is  the  variety  of  compleleiiess : 
Ja|>.'in  from  a  F'rench  Point  of  A'iew.  by 
Stephane  Uiiizaiine,  eilitor  of  the  Paris 
l.c  Matin:  a  sketch  concerning  the 
activities  of  Seiji  N'om.i.  the  .Magazine 
King  of  Japan,  who  publishes  nearlv 
ninelv  jx-r  cent  of  all  the  niaga/ines  in 


NATIONAL 

RETURNS- 

F'lir  till-  first  1  iiioiitlis  this 
yi-iii'  the  TriiiisiMi|it  ejinini 
l.tl'l.’i.U''?  linos  of  NiitioiiJil 
a(l\ ortisiiii.r  a  onin  of  KCLlM! 
linos  ovoi-  tin*  oorrosiioinling 
|IOl  ilKl  of  lifjs. 

Eurnitt^  Qirauarript 

riitiii  Ilf  III  \  III  ri^iili^r^ 

\  alittMtil  I  ilr*  rtiftinff  /»*»  pn  ttt  n  t*tt i*  »  * 

CIIAS.  il.  KI>I»V  CO. 

liiiHliiB  Nt»\%  \iirk  I  ltii-;«K«i 


NEW  YOKK 


l  Cline- Westinghouse  J 
/  Double  Motor-DriTe  ^ 
with  full  automatic  ' 
push  button  control 

is  used  by  I 

,  I 

Worcester  Telegram  j 

Woreeater,  Mata.  | 

Ask  them  about  it  I 

i  CLINE  ELEC.  MFU  CO.  j 
Chicacei  111  Waat  Waablactaa 
Straal 

Naw  Yorkt  47  Waat  S4tk  St. 

'  Saa  Fraadacat  FIrat  Natlaaal 
L,  Baak  BuUdiat  , 


the  empire ;  aiul  one  learns  of  the  unique 
prixlix-t,  the  katsubeii.  The  katsulxtii  is 
the  mall  who  explains  to  the  autlience 
the  scenes,  siilititles,  and  dialogue  in 
foreign  moving  pictures.  His  charming 
voice  has  tremendous  drawing  ixiwer, 
and  he  rates  appareiitiv  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  a  matinee  idol  and  a  favt>rite 
radio  aiiiuHincer. 

Perhaps  no  activity  in  Ja|>an  illus¬ 
trates  so  clearlv  its  material  jirogrcss  as 
the  astonishing  growth  of  its  journalistic 
enterprises.  The  professioii  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  Ixiuiid  after  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  P>J()  of  the  .Shimhiiii  Rengo — a 
news  agency  ]Kitteriied  after  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  It  is  organized  on  a 
mutual  Ixisis  under  the  maiuigcment  of 
the  eight  leading  new  sp;i|H-r,s,  m.-tkes  no 
)irofits.  |)a,v  s  no  dividends,  ami  has  no 
stiH'k  ownership,  hut  g.-ithcrs  news  on 
joint  account  and  distributes  it  to  mcm- 
tx-rs.  It  How  commaiiils  of  the 

total  daily  circulation  of  li..s00,t)00. 


H.  O.  E. 

Sextuple  Press 


<  >nc  unit  in  use  less  than  7 
years;  Si>ragiic  l-llectric 
Drive,  (>0  HI’  D.  U.  Motor. 
Press  set  for  S  columns,  12‘  j 
ems  i»agc;  iirintctl 

page,  22' 4”  cut  off.  Press 
ci|uip|K‘d  for  ruiiuiiig  tab¬ 
loids.  Press  can  lx*  seen  in 
i»|x*ratioti  until  May  15th. 
Reasonably  |>riced  for 
prompt  sale. 

INININNIlt 

l^iiK'Uxter  Newspaperg 

INC. 

lamea-ler  •  •  •  Pennsylvania 


LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 

More  Than  a 
\  eu's  fya  per 
.hi  Institution 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  REr  RESENT  AT  tvs 
250  Park  Avrenua  •  Naw  York 
14  Cockspur  Straal  London 
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Fourth  K  state  for  May  18, 


PROFIT-SHARING  ON  COUNTRY  PAPERS 
UPHELD  BY  VETERAN  EDITOR 

Elmer  E.  Conrath,  Publisher  of  Cuba  (N.Y.)  Patriot,  Enumer¬ 
ates  Benefits  of  Plan  and  Tells  of  His  Experiences — Says 
Employes  Are  Much  More  Interested  in  Their  Work 

By  PAUL  M.  WILDRICK 


THK  |ir( (fit -sharing  plan  in  a  cirtintry 
newspaiK-r  office  has  a  staunch  sup- 
jMirtcr  in  Kltner  E.  Conrath.  publisher 
of  the  Cuba  (N.Y.)  Patriot.  In  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  representative  of  EntTOk  & 
I'fBi.isntj*.  Mr.  Conrath,  who  is  a  past 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Press 
Association  aiul  was  connected  editorially 
with  the  Johnslou-n  (Pa.)  Doily  Tribune 
for  18  years,  enumerated  the  l>enefits  de¬ 
rived  from  such  a  plan,  and  told  of  his 
exiR-riences  over  a  long  jn-riod  of  years. 

"We  are  now  past  the  preliminary- 
stage  of  the  profit-sharing  (dan  in  the 
office  of  the  Patriot.”  he  .said,  "and  I 
dfi  not  think  a  single  memlH-r  of  our 
force  of  half  a  dozen  would  care  to  ahan- 
dfrti  it,  while  I  am  sure  the  |»roprietor 
would  iKtt.  It  has  worke<l  very  satis¬ 
factorily  all  around,  with  l*enefits  tf) 
everyone  concerned. 

"The  plan  is  based  on  these  funda¬ 
mental  principles:  That  the  owner  of  a 
newspajK-r  projK-rty  is  entitled,  first  of 
all,  to  a  wage  or  salary,  the  same  as  he 
would  be  able  to  command  if  rendering 
a  similar  service  in  .s<jme  establishnumt 
not  his  own;  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  re¬ 
turn  on  his  investment  commensurate 
with  that  he  could  receive  by  putting 
his  money  in  stocks  or  bonds,  taking 
into  account  the  rather  hazardous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  newspaj)cr  business.  That 
in  addition  to  this  there  must  In-  set  aside 
regularly  a  fund  sufficient  to  replace 
worn-out  or  obsfilete  machinery  and  other 
e(|uipment,  so  that  at  the  end  of  each 
year  his  property  will  be  at  least  as  good 
and  preferably  better  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  that  the  employes  are  entitled  to 
receive  at  least  as  good  wages  as  others 
of  similar  ability  in  similar  p<isitions ; 
and.  finally,  if  the  employes  by  extra  de¬ 
votion  to  duty,  by  the  use  of  economy 
and  care  are  able  to  increase  the  net  re¬ 
turn  to  the  owner  beyond  the  point  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  foregoing,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  share  in  that  increase  or  profit. 

"It  is  well  uiulcrstoiKl  that  this  share 
of  the  profits  which  I  hand  the  employes 
is  a  gift  from  the  paiK-r  to  them  for  faith¬ 
ful  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
year,  and  that  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
proprietor  to  determine  whether  or  ikit 
it  is  deserved  and  shall  b<-  iwid.  ,\s  a 
matter  of  fact  it  always  has  been  paid  ex¬ 
cept  on  one  occasion.  An  employe  left 
without  giving  due  notice,  and  Ix-cause 
of  that  the  office  incurred  extra  exia-nse 
that  amounted  to  more  than  his  share. 
So  he  got  nothing. 

"The  distribution  is  made  just  Ufore 
C  hristmas,  near  the  close  of  the  year.  It 
covers  o|ierations  from  Dec.  1  to  Xov. 
.VI.  Not  knowing  what  the  business  for 
the  year  will  be,  no  distribution  can  be 


made  In-fore  that  time.  But  if  an  em- 
liloye  leaves,  say  the  last  ot  June,  he  will 
in  iJecemlier  receive  half  as  much  as  one 
of  similar  status  who  remains  the  whole 
yi-ar — providing  he  gives  noiice  of  his 
going  and  treats  the  proprietor  fairly. 

"There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in 
making  a  distribution  that  was  entirely 
equitable,  but  we  have  that  pretty  well 
solved.  W'e  could  not  well  ilistribute  the 
money  on  the  liasis  of  wages  jiaid.  as  is 
done  in  some  places,  for  it  is  a  reward 
of  faithfulness  and  it  is  not  always  the 
highest  paid  who  are  most  devoted  to 
their  ikisition;  moreover,  some  of  the 
lower  (laid  help  needed  it  a  great  deal 
worse  than  the  higher  jiaid.  l-or  a  simi¬ 
lar  reason  we  could  not  well  base  the 
pay  entirely  on  length  of  service  for  we 
iiave  some  (leojilc  who  have  been  with  us 
tor  over  ten  years,  aiul  such  a  method 
would  lie  discouraging  to  the  newer  help. 
So  we  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
fund  to  lie  distributed  into  two  equal 
I>arts.  One  jiart  we  ilistribute  equally 
among  all  the  employes.  The  other  we 
divide  in  proportion  to  length  of  service. 
This  seems  to  give  proja-r  recognition  to 
all  the  elements  and  is  quite  satisfactory. 

"The  matter  of  arriving  at  the  amount 
for  distribution  is  very  simple.  After  all 
ex|H-nses,  including  the  salary  of  the 
fiwner.  are  taken  out,  eight  jier  cent  on 
the  capital  investment  in  set  aside  for 
interest  return;  ten  jier  cent  on  the  same 
capital  investment  is  set  aside  for  a 
maintenance  fund — which  we  carry  in 
lieu  of  charging  off  depreciation.  Of 
the  balance,  the  owner  takes  half  and 
gives  the  employes  half.  I  have  Ir’Cii 
told  it  is  too  lilK-ral,  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  with  some  employes,  but  I  feel  that 
mine  richly  deserve  it.  Each  individual 
for  several  years  past  has  received  some¬ 
where  between  $1{KI  and  $2(X),  depending 
u)Hm  the  prosjierity  of  the  business  and 
the  factors  previously  mentioned.  It  is 
no  big  amount,  of  course,  but  it  comes  in 
very  handy  and  naturally  signifies  more 
in  a  country  village  than  in  a  city. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  enumerate  the 
benefits  <»f  the  profit-sharing  plan  as 
o|K-rated  in  the  Patriot  office,  I  would 
mention  them  alkiut  as  follows: 

"First — it  provirles  an  incentive  for 
every  eiiqiloye  to  be  efficient  and  econo¬ 
mical.  He  knows  that  if  money  is  ma<le 
he  gets  a  share,  even  though  a  small 
one;  also,  that  if  money  is  lost  he  loses 
a  share.  .\  pressman,  who  s|>oiled  a  job 
of  costly  covers  one  day,  figured  out  that 
it  cost  him  jK-rsonally  a  little  over  a  dol¬ 
lar — for  it  all  came  out  of  net  profit,  and 
the  enqiloye  lost  one-half  fif  it.  If  light*- 
are  left  burning  unnecessarily  by  the  em¬ 
ployes.  they  are  burning  half  my  moiwy 
aiul  half  their  own. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — *0,000  per  hr.  The  heevlect 
juid  moet  productive  hlch  speed  unit  press.  E;qalpp^  with  Istest  quick 
^k-up  plate  clamps,  automstic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  snd 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronses,  etc.,  of  the  latssi 
approved  mechanical  enplneerlnc  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  36.000  running 
•P«;d  with  single  pistes.  All  stereotype  costs  (msterlal  and  Isbori  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  s'.sed  dally.  Dnit-dealgned  ;  built 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg..  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  sits  can.  by  adding  unita,  he 
Increased  In  Its  capacity. 

TW  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dallies  and  weeklies 
Piinta  from  the  roll  and  oats,  folds  and  deUreri  perfected  newspapers. 


8,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writa  as  yoar  prasa  naada — Lat  as  help  yea  solas  year  praaaroom  prablama 
Our  ata0  ia  of  year  aarviea 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  rachigan,  U.  S.  A. 


".''ifiiiul — it  makes  employes  cheerful 
and  eager  to  undertake  job  work  that  is 
Ikrhaps  a  little  Pkj  big  for  our  plant 
ordinarily.  In  fact,  quite  frequently 
when  work  like  that  comes  along,  I  put 
it  Mpiarely  up  to  the  force  whether  we 
'liall  do  it  or  refuse  it.  and  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  an  instaiKe  where  they  have  turned 
it  <lown. 

"Third — it  helps  to  instill  the  idea  of 
thrift.  Every  employe  in  this  office  has 
a  siivings  account,  started  at  my  sugges¬ 
tion  with  his  or  her  share  of  the  profits. 
They  admit  that  if  they  had  received  the 
money  in  weekly  installments  as  wage 
increases  it  would  have  been  sjient  right 
along. 


“Fourth — if  an  employe  gets  miffeti  for 
the  moment  altout  something,  he  is  going 
to  think  twice  before  walking  out  of  the 
shop  and  sacrificing  a  share  of  the  profits. 

"Fifth — it  makes  the  owner  feel  good 
to  know  that  he  is  sharing  his  surplus 
returns  with  those  who  helped  create 
them.  Of  course,  if  the  making  of  money 
is  his  only  object  in  life,  that  might  not 
be  the  case.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
'kicks’  1  get  (»ut  of  my  business  during 
the  course  of  the  whole  year  comes  on 
Christmas  Eve  when  I  pass  around  to 
the  employes  the  checks  representing 
their  shares  of  the  profits  realized  on  the 
year’s  business. 


Supplies- Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  produrtion  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sices) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesaes  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  MaM. 


These  are  the  Famems  Users  af  the 
“HT  AJSJT”  matrix 

VJWOO  rolling  MACHINE 


Chicago  I>aily  Newn 
iZ  mat  kiHeti 

Journal.  Milwaukee.  Wi«. 

(Z  matk$mts) 

Star.  Kanaap  City.  Mo. 

fZ  mathtmes) 
Globr-l>rmocrat,  St. 

LouiP.  Mioaouri 
Prrsp.  Fittpburgh.  Pa. 
I*mui.  C'Irveland.  Ohio 
Poot.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Record.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Timen-Pn>iM,  Akron.  O. 


Newt.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Citiarn.  Columbus.  Ohio 
KxpreM.  Condon.  Kng. 
TtmeR,  Hartford.  Conn. 
New*.  I>otroit.  Mich. 
TimA-Union.  Roebeater. 
New  York 

Free  Preaa.  Winnipeg, 
('anada 

Dispatch.  Columbus.  O. 
News-Bee,  T«>ledo,Ohio 
Herald  ft  Kxaminer. 
Chicago.  Illinois 


Thil  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT**  moulds  dry  mats 
fasteti  better,  than  direct  preMure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damgge  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  voti  CHICAGO  SAN  rtANCISro 


Read  EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER  every 
week  for  complete  newe  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Advertiainf  fialda. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginoare 

Flatiron  Building 

175  Fifth  Ava.  at  23rd  St. 
Telephone:  AI(onquin  1620 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialista  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangementa  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


HOE 

Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 


Impair  Parts  are 
stocked  to  speed 
Hoe  Service: 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  shipping  the  gears 
to  us.” 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Herald 
Jan.  Ifi,  Ifii'f. 


A  Telephone  or  Telegraph 
Communication  will 
receive  immediate 
attention 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 
Oiicago  New  Orleans  London 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  1  ti ,  I  2 


Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  — .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rata  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokors 


Available,  large  and  aniall  weekllea,  with  an<l 
witlinut  Job  plants  in  following  states:  Alatieina, 
|■^»nnet•ticut,  Floricls,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  North  t'aroliiia,  Pennsylvania,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  .\ll  the  aimve  are  earning  hanilsoine 
iliridenils  on  prices  asked.  J.  II.  Shale,  Times 
lildg..  New  York. 


Middle  West  Properties — Exclusive  listings.  No 
damaging  pubiicity.  Personal  service  in  every 
deal.  Everything  confidential.  Clyde  U.  'Knox, 
851  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Group  of  three  exclusive  profitable  dailies  in 
.Northwest  for  sale  or  exchange  for  larger 
property.  Also  bargain  In  Illinois  daiiy.  Louis 
Eddy,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Met.  Theatre 
Bldg.,  lios  Angeles. 


Newapupert  for  Sale 


English  Jewish  Weekly,  pnbllsheti  and  circulated 
in  southwest,  for  sale.  C-T.'iT,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


950,000  cash  buys  control  best  weekly  oppor¬ 
tunity  In  America.  Complete  particulars  upon 
guaranty  of  ability  to  bandle.  Address  C-M4, 
Bdltor  A  Pnblisber. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Mewspsperi  Wanted  Two  exi»erienced.  aggres 
sive  oews{>a|>er  men  now  assoeiated  with  large 
group  desire  establlshe*!  W'eekly  in  New  York 
Btate.  Box  C-7:il,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Opportunity  Wanted 


Publisher  (30)  who  built  up  flOO.OOO  In  three 
.vears,  is  all-around  weekly  executive  and  cler¬ 
ical  expert.  Now  assumes  silent  partnership 
permitting  his  investment  to  remain  In  the 
linsliiess.  Would  consider  proposition  for  gresteP 
part  of  the  time  that  would  net  substantial 
income.  Have  no  ready  cash  on  hand  right 
now  hut  wilt  Invest  as  time  progresses,  and  turn 
over  full  time  if  proposition  warrants  it.  Write 
fully.  C-73.1.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotions 


Recent  Drives  net  4,000  to  IS.OfMl  new  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Weeklies  and  dailies.  Eormer  publisber, 
understands  publishers'  problems.  Hudson  lie 
Priest.  P.  0.  Box  771,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  World's  Largest  Olrculation  Building  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  service 
in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  afOda'Its 
of  the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


Circulation  Builders — Blair  A  Anatin.  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  CInb  Campaigns. 


The  W,  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Ixiulavllle,  Ky. — Sui>erlor  Circulation 
Bnllders — Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


EDITORIAL 


Correapondents 


Corrsipoodent.  In  Oermany,  desires  to  write  for 
American  newspapers  nr  trade  papers.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  merchandising  and  market¬ 
ing  conditions  In  America  sod  Germany;  have 
excellent  contacts,  backed  up  by  good  training; 
formerly  connected  with  American  Commercial 
Attache's  olllce;  age  40.  highly  ro'ommended  for 
ability  and  trustworthiness.  C-748,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mexloo  oorraspondent.  Position  sought  by  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  man  going  there  for  adven¬ 
ture.  Salary  or  space.  C-735,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Usher. 


EDITORIAL 


Special  Features 


Tickle  the  Kidt — Plenee  the  grown  u|mi,  build 
goofl  will.  Miik«*  a  home  town  movie  i'ome<ir  in 
f-onneftion  with  j’our  14h*h1  theatre,  at  no  coat  U* 
jron.  Write  for  plan  and  o|*en  dates.  Home 
t’irtle  Cinema  Pictures,  Itowlitig  Green,  Ky. 


Syndicate  Features 


Editorial  Comment  Sunday  S<'h(Md  I^aBona,  Inter* 
nationai  aeriea.  Newai)a{N*r  article  by  an  edit<»r. 
I.CXH)  w’orda,  $l.r»0  weekly.  Wm.  Southern,  Jr, 
Inde|»endence.  Miasouri. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wented 


Assistant  wanted  in  prciinotion  department: 
offers  op|u>rtiintty  for  young  man  who  baa  had 
Home  ex|H*rieiice  in  promotion;  is  dependable, 
accunte,  can  write  own  atoriea  or  advertising 
«‘<i|iy  and  to  reHiMtnaibie  for  detaila  in  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Write,  giving  experience, 
age  and  aalary  exptH'ted.  C-730,  Editor  dc 
Ptihliaher. 


Circulation  Manager  -ltliiioi)i  evening  end  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  2r>.<KKt  circulation,  aeeking  man  ex- 
l»erleni  ed  Ixith  in  indeiiendeiit  carrier  and  rural 
circulation;  preferably  now-  employed  in  tbia 
region;  age  ^  to  35,  marrieil,  odlege  education 
deelred.  l*oBitinn  (icrmanent  and  offers  increas¬ 
ing  general  reeponHibilitlea.  Stability,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  capacity  fur  writing  good  promotion 
im|K)rtatit.  IiKiuirlea  will  lie  held  strictly  coo- 
tldential.  Editor  A  iMiblUber. 


Classilled  Advertising  Manager  for  new8pai>er  of 
75,0(K)  circulation.  Three  lioura  from  New  York. 
Dominant  in  its  held,  (iamiitled  department  well 
organixed  and  proAtable,  but  volume  of  claaal* 
tied  advertising  Is  not  In  profiortlon  to  other 
departments.  Unuaually  able,  energetic  exec¬ 
utive  will  find  real  opp<irtunity  here.  C-73J, 
Bdltor  A  Publieber. 


Copy  Reader  - -Demonatratlon  of  accuracy  and 
news  judgment  will  make  this  oportunity  for 
copy  reader  on  Southern  New  England  evening 
newspaper  worth  while.  Rolling  stonct*  not 
wante<l.  r-74R.  B<lltor  A  rutdishcr. 


Editor,  exiierienced.  wanted  to  work  in  Edi¬ 
torial  Department  of  a  well  known,  long  es¬ 
tablished  and  succeasful  newspa|>er  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Give  full  particulars,  ex|*erience  age, 
salary,  etc..  In  first  letter.  Correspondence 
cont1<lential.  Address  C  7:25.  Editor  A  l^ihliiiber. 


Managing  Editor — Wanted  by  a  North  Dakota 
progressive  daily  newspaper  In  town  of  ll,00f>. 
Must  be  a  college  graduate  between  the  ages  of 
2.5  and  3.5 — a  man  who  la  not  afraid  of  long 
hours  and  who  can  shoulder  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  of  news  department.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter.  Age,  experience,  mar- 
rle<l  or  single,  education,  salariea  earned  and 
now  wanted;  how  soon  available.  Write  Box 
C-722.  care  of  the  Editor  A  l^ublisher. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Manager,  experience<l. 
under  forty,  who  understands  siiecial  editions, 
induHtrlal  and  building  pages.  Must  solicit  him¬ 
self,  and  secure,  hold  and  make  pnsluce,  five 
additional  solicitors.  Salary  and  bonus.  Miss 
MH’rystal,  (fullagher  romptny,  -1x5  W.  4r)th  st., 
N.  Y.  r. 


SituAtiona  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager,  who  bidievps  in  a  one 
price,  service  to  advertlM>rs  pidicy,  wants  to 
connect  with  ii  paper  that  looks  ahead  years 
instead  of  days.  Must  Itave  full  charge  of  de¬ 
partment.  I*refer  city  of  o\er  oU.fHHt.  Any 
aeitlon  of  the  country.  Age  3.3,  Married.  Avail 
aide  month's  notice.  0-714,  Editor  A  publisher. 


Advertising,  display  solicitor,  young  man 
years  of  age,  seven  years’  ex|ierlence.  proven 
results,  good  references.  Availalde  lmme<llatelj. 
Address  C-747,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager— If  Interested  in  my  12 
years*  experience  In  agency,  newspsi)er  and 
rotogravure  advertiaing,  write.  0-74.5,  Editor  A 
I'ubilsher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Metropolitan  experience, 
excellent  record.  Young,  ambitions,  resonrceful. 
Wants  opportunity  ofiTerlng  future.  C-70i,  Bd¬ 
ltor  A  Pobllsher. 


Artist,  cartoonist,  layout  man  of  proven  ahlllty 
and  experience.  Best  references.  C-789,  E<litor 
A  Publisher. 


Oirculation  Manager.  Thorough  training  In  office 
controlled  boy  carrier  system,  ten  years*  ex¬ 
perience,  33  years  of  age.  married,  willing  to 
go  anywhere.  Salary  not  a  factor  until  ability 
proven.  0-73$,  Editor  A  l*ubllsher. 


Oiremlatian — Competent  small  city  I.  C.  M.  A. 
member,  deeires  agency  for  large  dally  In  unde¬ 
veloped  siiburbao  town.  C  741,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situntions  Wanted 


Circulation  Promotion  Manager  with  unusual 
r«M‘ord  of  aC(H>iiiidishmentM  at  lowest  |N»ssihle 
ex|>ense.  oi^n  for  cimageinent  aUuit  June  15. 
UeHults  pr<Mluced  through  cart^fully  supervised 
carrier  com|>etltloi)s  and  well  trained  canvassers. 
Would  (Hinshler  iH>rmnnent  location  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  or  op|s>rtunity  to  prove  ability  as 
director  of  chain.  Tlionoigiily  experienced  in 
every  branch  of  department.  Wril4'  for  full  par 
liciilars  of  detailed  past  record.  <'  741*.  Eilitor 
A  I'ublisher. 


Circulation  Pity  manager.  Medium  sixed  Siiuth- 
ern  town  preferred  P  742,  Editor  A  PuMlsher. 


Collection  Man  — I  will  ctdlect  your  obi  clrcula 
tion  and  ad\ertising  a*'i*oiints,  Items  that  you 
have  failed  to  settle,  that  you  have  given  U]i 
for  lost,  I  will  make  these  colleetlons  for  you 
l>ersonally  in  your  town,  and  will  show*  you  a 
protit  on  >our  uncolle4*tit>le  ac(*«»iii)ts  as  old  us 
6  years.  Will  start  and  tiiiish  within  two 
wfH-ks,  eharging  you  a  small  c«*inmission  only  if 
I  collect.  No  colhM'tions.  no  chargr's.  Highest 
recoinnnuidatioiis  fr«>m  putdi<’atioiis  throughout 
c<»iintry.  .Nothing  tisi  stinili  or  i<»o  large.  Write 
furtlHT  informattoii  and  Hp|Milntiiient.  0-75**. 
Etiitor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondent — 

Want  a  Washington  Correspondent  ? 
F:xiN>rieneed  writer,  thoroughly  faiiiillar  with 
Washington,  wants  connection  with  newspapi'r 
or  trade  piiblicathm.  .\ll  or  part  time.  Have 
office  .\ddress.  Wells.  hl2  I7lh  St..  N.  W.. 
Washington. 


Editorial —IteiKirter  or  desk;  1<*  years’  exi»ert- 
eiice.  s«*eks  connecthtn  where  conscientious  effort 
is  appreciated.  Uea'^onable  salary.  .\ged  .3(*, 
married,  .\ddress,  p.  O.  Itox  2ti^i,  Hogahisa, 


Executive  Successful  publisher.  advertising 
illre<tor,  metro|M>||tan  exi*erleiice  in  all  depart 
ments  available  for  new  <s»nnection  about  June 
1.5th.  Pis'fer  second  paper  in  city  where  ability 
to  prmlace  can  be  shown.  Iteplles  <  ontl<lentlal. 
P  74d,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  or  City  Editor  -Thoroughly  exi^e- 
rien(*ed  newspaper  man.  inarriefl.  able  to  build 
pM|>er  to  capacity;  position  desired  in  South. 
P-7.51,  Editor  A  uliHsiier. 


Classified 

Advertising 


ilU’clIlS 


To-day\s 

Opportunities 


List  your  wants  and 
supply  your  demands 
through 


Classified  Service 
Editor  y  Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


Manasin,  Editor — Youdk  puhllahor,  whoa,  plant 
has  Iteen  tiestit>y*-il  by  ttre,  seeks  inuiition  as 
managing  editor,  business  manager  or  general 
manager  of  eastern  daily.  Twelve  years  experi¬ 
ence,  college  education  and  tiiarri**!.-  Formerly 
managing  e«litor  of  McKees|N)rt  <Pa.l  Jtiurnal 
and  of  .%itoona  Tribune;  several  years  with 
Scrlpps-lloward.  Good  references  Will  coma 
for  interview.  Thomas  C.  loingdon.  ;i4l4  Sba- 
nsugo  Blvd.,  Farrell.  Pa. 


Reporter,  eiiipbtyctl,  .5  years*  ext*erlence,  news, 
fcatiiri-H.  theat«‘r.  some  aviation.  Will  try  desk. 
-Vnywhere  P  714,  FMltor  A  Publisher. 


Writer  or  Manager  go«Nl  man  for  a  gootl  job 
In  new Mpiiper  writing  or  managing;  making  1100 
a  week,  real  experience,  references.  C-740, 
Editor  A  PiibliNher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Solo 


For  Sale— Three  Wesel  steam  tables,  gas  fired, 
operutetl  by  air;  one  oipper  tiouble  jacket,  paste 
ciMiker.  one  iiiMirIx  shears;  all  in  excellent  t'oa- 
ditioii.  Ueiison  for  selling:  have  changetl  over 
to  dry  mats.  Times  Pumpany.  Davenitort.  Iowa. 


Job  Presses.  Papsr  Cutters,  Wire  Stitekere,  ete. 
— A  comidete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  L5tk  at., 
New  York  Pity. 


Must  Movs  at  Once 
Duplex  Wsb  Press 

Eight  I'sge  flatlied;  double  drive  angle  bar  medel. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 
Pash  or  terms. 

C  7(17,  K«lltf>r  A  Publisber 


Photoengraving  e^juipment  for  aale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  4M 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Rotary  Press  wanted.  We  desire  to  buy  a 
twenty  four  to  thirty  two  |>age  second  hand 
Rotary  Presa  with  stereotype  equipment  I'oa- 
pl«*te.  Will  pay  rash.  Give  full  descrlptloe. 
(*  7*Ct,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Butinets  EatabUihwl  in  18M 
350  Madiaon  Aw.  Naw  York 
Pacific  Coaat  Rapraatntatixa: 

1(.  C  Moort.  372  North  Rodeo  Dritra. 
Bcrarty  Hltto.  Calif. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Sfieeializing  in  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purcJiaae. 
sale  and  consolidation  of  news- 
paiH-rs.  magazine#  and  trade 
publicationa. 

We  also  welcome  consultation 
on  newsiiaper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  these  lines  ex¬ 
tends  over  1ft  years. 

Write  or  call'  at  the  neareet 
office.  I 

Comer  Building  Times  Building 
Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York  City 


Editor 


Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  18, 


DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


Ont  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


Do  firms,  especially  nianutacturers 
and  wholesalers,  in  your  city  purchase 
each  other’s  products  when  iM>ssibler 
The  Mason  City  (la.)  (Hohe-iiazette 
recently  built  a  lull  pane  ad  an>und  the 
idea  "Mr.  Purchasinn  .Vnent :  .Specify 
their  pr<Hlucts,  aiul  other  .\las<(ii  City 
hrms  will  specify  yours!” — L.  C.  M. 

"Time  tc>  Keroof"  is  the  heading  of 
a  siKrcial  classification  of  builders  and 
cariienters  and  nwifers  an<l  other  repair 
men  which  the  Hoston  iMass. )  Herald 
IS  usinn  at  the  present  time.  .\ds  tisisl 
in  the  classification  are  ••ecure*!  from 
all  the  surroundinn  communities  as  well 
as  Boston. — D. 

<iet  your  dairies,  laundries,  or  other 
concerns  havitin  a  larne  immlier  of  de- 
livc’y  men,  to  take  s|>ace  to  intpKluce 
their  route  men  to  jiuhlic,  or  "iieiRh- 
iKirs."  Under  the  headinn  "Which  One 
Is  Your  Milkman  (l^undryman)  ?”  the 
faces  may  be  shown  in  full  pane  ads 
which  cement  the  good  relatitms  estab¬ 
lished  and  give  prestige  to  the  driver  in 
each  neighborhocKl.  who  may  Ik-  termed 
the  amltassador  of  the  company,  especi- 
..ily  selected  for  jK-rsonal  contacts,  in 
wIkmii  the  cimipany  ha>.  every  confidence 
in  important  daily  calls  made  on  famil¬ 
ies. — C.  M  L. 


neighlxirhiKMl  drug  store  is  a  community 
first  aitl  station,  tlie  Dayltni  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal  recently  sold  individual  4  by  5  inch 
spaces  to  several  of  the  suburban  drug¬ 
gists  and  grouped  the  advertisements  on 
a  |iage.  Display  lines  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  carried  out  the  general  thought 
with.  "N’oiir  First  ,\id  .Station  in 
Kiverdale,"  "'S’otir  Fir-.t  .^id  Station  on 
the  West  .Side."  Space  was  sold  one 
downtown  store  which  had  "Your  First 
.•\id  .Station  Downtown"  as  its  keynote. 
— 1-.  I!.  l-'o-.ter,  22.11  .Salem  .\ve..  Day- 
ton.  ( )hio. 

The  items  printed  in  the  lost  and 
found  ilepartment  of  the  classified  .sec¬ 
tion,  l.iis  .hifielcs  (t  'al. )  livening  Ex- 
pre.ts  are  also  broadcast  daily  over  the 
newspa|KT’s  radio.  KXX,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  helpful  service  without  extra 
charge  to  advertisers. — H.  J.  A. 

OuttliMir  furniture  is  Ix-ing  pushed 
now  hy  <k•aler^.  .\  slogan  such  as 
.“F'ashion  decrees  you  must  lie  tanned" 
can  Ik-  used  in  a  clever  way  to  suggest 
that  this  tan  can  1h-  olitained  by  use  of 
oiitdiKir  furniture,  thus  tying  up  the 
idea  of  a  healthy  l<M>king  complexion 
anti  this  ty|K-  of  furniture.  Dealers  un- 
diHibtedly  can  see  the  salue  of  such  a 
lieauty  ap|H-al  to  women  readers  of  ad¬ 
vertisements. — Kolx-rf  L.  Randol. 


Building  around  the  idea  that  the  vertisements. — Kolx-rf  L.  Randol. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


The  .S7.  I'anl  (Minn.)  I ti.ipalih-rio- 
neer  Press  is  ton<hicting  a  stri-et  naming 
contest,  with  prizes  ranging  from  a  high 
award  of  $l(l<»  to  ten  of  S.s  each.  Kx- 
planations  of  not  more  than  UN)  words 
each  must  U-  -ubmitteil  with  the 
names.  Officials  «if  the  larger  Ist.  Paul 
stores  indorsed  the  contest,  and  their 
statements  w-ert  printeil.  They  declared 
the  contest  would  awaken  civic  sjiirit. 
arouse  interest  and  jiride  in  tin  progress 
of  .St.  Paul,  and  result  in  choosing  a 
name  for  a  new  "show"  street  that  would 
help  advertise  the  city.  Hundreils  of 
entries  have  b«en  received. — .1.  W. 

The  society  »-<litor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Healer  is  using  silhouettes  instead 
of  photographs  m  the  layout  on  |iage  one 
of  iK-r  sr-ction  Sundays.  In  addition  her 
lead  article  is  headed  “Silhouettes  of 
Society.” — U.  .S.  V..  Akron. 

A  proposal  was  recently  made  in  the 
United  States  .Senate  to  prohibit  the 
flying  of  the  church  flag  above  the 
.\mcrican  flag  on  naval  vessels  during 
church  s<*rvices  What  do  the  leading 
churchmen  of  your  community  say  to 
this  idea?  Do  they  agree  with  Bishop 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


DAILY  PnST 

442.438 

SUNDAY  POST 

384.957 

KBLLY-«MITH  COMPANY 
Spacial  Reprwentative 
Oraybar  Building.  NEW  YORK 
211  Want  Wackcr  Drive.  Chicago 
New  York  Chleaao 

PhUadalpMa  Dceraii 

BaaMu  Atlanta 


Perry  of  the  Provitleiice.  R.  I..  Episco¬ 
pal  church  tliocese  that  the  hands  of 
every  .Vinerican  should  Ik-  raised  in 
protest  against  such  an  art? — I). 

Difticully  in  getting  new-s  of  all 
churches  on  the  weekly  church  page  has 
Ix-en  overcome  by  Menifdiis  Press- 
.^einillar  through  a  Church  Calendar, 
listing  by  ileiiominations  all  churches  of 
the  city,  their  p;istors.  atidresses.  weekly 


UN-INTELLIGENCE 

TESTS 

I 

• 

An  amusing  prize  con¬ 
test  series — giving  all 
readers  a  chance  to 
exercise  their  native 
elemental  wit — if  any. 

Lots  of  fun.  Lots  of 
eager  looking  forward 
to  tomorrow’s  paper. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  SYNDICATE 

15  N.  Wells  St.,  CkicAgo,  III. 


meetings  and  Sunday  .sermon  subjects. 
This  calendar,  set  in  agate,  is  run  at 
the  bottom  in  an  eight-ctilumn  strip  of 
the  Saturday  church  iiage. — C.  K.  F. 

DeWolf  Hopper  says  chivalry  is  dor¬ 
mant.  Ask  leading  club  women,  house- 
keeiK-rs.  aiul  business  women  in  your 
city  what  they  think  about  it.  Their 
views  might  bring  some  interesting  com¬ 
ment  from  the  men  without  starting  a 
controversy. — Wes  W.  Dunlap. 

With  a  caption  "Do  You  Mean  It?" 
|irint  a  list  of  slang  phrases  used  in 
everytlay  conversation  w-ith  their  actual 
transcription  according  to  the  dictionary. 
The  story  will  at  least  have  a  comical 
tendency. — li.  H.  Clarke. 

Have  a  reporter  interview  some  of 
the  larger  etniiloyer.s  in  your  city  on  the 
subject  of  "Whom  I  Employ  and  Why." 
In  this  interview,  have  the  employer  to 
tell  the  type  of  person  he  likes  best  to 
work  for  him  and  the  reason  that  he 
likes  this  tyjie  of  person. — J.  .\danis. 

FISHING  FOR  FREE  SPACE 


Agency  "May  Advertiae”  With  Paper* 
Which  Print  Propaganda 

( ‘asey-I.ewis  .■\dvertising  Company,  a 
Xashville  organization.  |iromises  adver¬ 
tising  to  those  news|iapers  which  print 
news  stories  sent  out  by  the  agency  on 
Ix-half  of  the  Land  Tax  Reiieal  league. 
.\  typical  letter  sent  to  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  follows: 

“We  are  enclosing  several  sheets  of 
news  stories  which  are  sent  you  by  order 
of  the  Land  Tax  Repc-al  lasagne. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  this 
organization  undertiKik  a  jiublicity  cam- 
liaign  last  summer  in  Ix-half  of  land  tax 
rejieal.  using  the  weekly  press. 

“Such  rejieal  was  not  favorcrl  by  the 
recent  Legislature,  whereujKin  the  league 
again  undertakes  a  campaign  to  acquaint 
Tennesseans  with  the  matter.  It  mav  be 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

TOM  SIMS’ 
LAUGHLINES 

The  Beet  Humoroue  Column 
In  America 

EVERY  LINE  A  LAUGH  ! 

For  term*  WIRE  or  WRITE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenifsberf,  Pret. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 


BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Muiufacturar*  of  Sportaa  Type  Metal* 
Stock  lo  Prlocipal  CitU* 


tliat  the  league  will  be  able  to  undertake 
a  paid  advertising  campaign  again.  If 
s<i,  the  papers  which  have  been  frieiKlly 
toward  its  aims  and  purjKi.ses  will  be 
use(l  again,  as  was  the  case  last  summer. 

"Caskv-  Lkwis  Com  ha  .n  v. 
Advertising.  Xashville,  Teiin.” 

STRASSBURGER  PRIZE  AWARDED 

The  Strassburger  prize  of  $500  to  tlie 
author  of  the  article  or  articles  published 
last  year  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
judges,  did  most  to  promote  Franco- 
American  friendship  was  awarded  last 
week  to  Andre  Lafond,  editor  of  the 
Journal  de  Noum.  Mr.  i..afond  wrote 
and  printed  a  series  of  41  articles  on 
"Impressions  of  .\merica,"  after  a  visit 
to  this  ctiuiitry.  The  d<inor  of  the  prize 
is  Ralph  B.  Strassburger,  of  Xcw  York 
ami  Fliiladelphia,  iiublisher  of  the  .Viir- 
ristmen  (  I’a. )  Tinies-Ilerald. 


More  new  United 
Press  members: 


Korki'orti.  111.,  Kegister- 
(iazette 

Rockfortl.  III.,  Star 

St.  JuK«‘ph.  Mo.,  NewK-Press 

will  start  lull  leasetl  wire 
.services  (lie  first  of  June 


ij  N  n  E  I) 

PRES  S 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Burean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  yon  find  him 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  Mves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Barhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 
% 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  HI. 
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City  Markets  in 

New  York  State 

Look  down  the  list  of  New  York  State’s  leading  newspapers. 
From  the  Albany  Evening  News  to  the  Watertown  Standard,  you 
will  observe  an  imposing  array  of  newspaper  cities  controlled 
and  dominated  by  great  daily  newspapers. 

Everyone  of  these  papers  dominates  a  major  market.  Each 
of  these  papers  wield  great  influence  over  rich  mass  buying 
power,  buying  habits  and  living  standards.  These  newspapers 
will  help  sell  your  product  direct  to  the  families  in  these  city 
markets. 

No  state  in  the  Union  can  compete  with  the  Empire  State  as 
an  outlet  for  the  advertised  brand.  No  state  offers  such  wealth, 
and  so  diversified  a  buying  power. 

When  you  establish  your  productin  this  market  and  its  ele\  en 
million  consumers  become  its  buyers . it  means . 

V-O-L-U-M-E  SALES 


Circu- 

2,300 

10,000 

Circu- 

2.300 

lation 

Linaa 

Linea 

lation 

Lines 

Linas 

**Alb«ny  Evcnins  Newi . 

...(E) 

46,663 

.13 

.13 

••Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News... 

...(E) 

12,997 

.09 

.09 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Preaa . 

29,172 

.12 

.12 

ttThe  Sun.  New  York . 

...(E) 

309,389 

.70 

.63 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Preaa . 

....(S) 

49.61S 

.17 

.17 

ttNew  York  Timea . 

...(M) 

437,637 

.90 

.882 

••Amaterdam  Recorder-Densocrar  ... 

,...(E) 

8.039 

.03 

.03 

ttNew  York  Timae . 

...(8) 

732,689 

1.13 

1.127 

Auburn  CitiseB-Advartiiar  Journal. 

...(E) 

10,211 

.063 

.035 

••New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

..(M) 

327,238 

.75 

.735 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle .  .... 

...(E) 

84.248 

.23 

.23 

••New  York  Herald-Tribuna . 

...(8) 

440,142 

.80 

.784 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . . 

....(S) 

97,691 

.23 

.23 

ttNew  York  World  . 

..(M) 

331,862 

.393 

.30 

••Buffalo  Courier  Expreaa . 

...(M) 

121,201 

.23 

.23 

ttNew  York  World  . 

...(8) 

376,660 

.72 

.69 

••Buffalo  Courier  Expreaa . 

....(S) 

196,232 

.30 

.30 

•New  York  Evening  World . 

...(E) 

291,792 

.593 

.38 

•Buffalo  Kvaoing  Newa . 

...(E) 

134,716 

.30 

.30 

••Niagara  Falla  Gazette . 

....(E) 

23,299 

.07 

.07 

••Buffalo  Evening  Timea . 

...(E) 

113,062 

.24 

.24 

••Poughkeepaie  Star  and  Enterprise 

...(E) 

14,348 

.06 

.06 

••Buffalo  Sunday  Timea . 

....(S) 

222,363 

.24 

.24 

tt  Rochester  Timee- Union  . 

...(E) 

78.885 

.23 

.22 

••Coming  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

9,393 

.03 

.03 

••Troy  Record  . 

(MAE) 

24,440 

.07 

.07 

tfBlmira  Sur-Gaxette  Advertiacr . . . . 

(EAM) 

34,337 

.11 

.11 

••Utica  Obaerver  Dispatch . . 

...(E) 

36,103 

.09 

.09 

•Geneva  Daily  Timea . 

...(E) 

3,972 

.04 

.04 

ttWatertown  Standard  . . 

...(E) 

18.119 

.07 

.07 

••Gtoversville  Sc  Johnstown  Leader 

Republican  . 

...(E) 

7,928 

.04 

.04 

*A.  B.  C.  Fublijihcr's  ^)tatenlent, 

Oct.  1,  1928. 

••Ithaca  Jouraal-Newa  . 

,...(E) 

8,143 

.03 

.03 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1928. 

••Jameatown  Morning  Poat . 

...(M) 

12,284 

.04 

.033 

•*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

April  1, 

1929. 
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A  RISING  TIDE 

of  Productive  Circulation 


PuLIisbcr’s 

Statement  s 

Gain  over  1^26 

March  31, 1^26  .... 

. a87,97o 

March  31, 1927  .  .  . 

. 302,199 

14,229 

March  31, 1^28 . . 

...334,482 

46,512 

March  31, 1929 

35±,S62 

63,892 

majority  of  tl&ese  impressive 

I 

^aios  l&ave  been  made  in  PREFERRED 

residential  districts  ^  in  tbe  1>est  business-* 

% 

producing  sections  of  ISfew  York  City! 


PULITZER  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

Trilmiic  Tower,  Ckica^o  General  Motors  BIdj.,  Detroit 

Ask  a  man  of  the  W^orlJ  to  tell  you  the  NEW  History 


WltXlAlft  PUM,  Inc.,  mw  rOBK — alianv 


